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IS INVASION POSSIBLE ? 


In the number of this Review for May 1905 the writer called attention 
to a speech made a short time previously by the Prime Minister of 
the day regarding the immunity of this country from invasion, and 
also ventured to question the reliability of the figures and reports 
on which the War Minister and Committee of Defence based their 
conclusions, which were conveyed to the public by Mr. Balfour in the 
speech referred to. 

After the lapse of over three years it would appear not out of place 
to quote the following passage from an address delivered by Lord 
Rosebery at a distribution of prizes in Edinburgh on the 4th of 
December last. When speaking of the possibility of invasion he said : 


Now there is one point which, I believe, in the opinion of experts, has un- 
doubtedly been made in this connection. It is, I believe, generally admitted 
that the figures on which Mr. Balfour relied in working out his famous speech 
in 1905, which ended in the conclusion that we were completely safe against 
any such invasion, I believe it is now admitted that these figures are obsolete 
and untrustworthy. 


Unhappily the various speeches on this subject at this period, 
as prompted by the Committee of National Defence, had lamentable 
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results ; if they had been made by the most insidious and most hostile 
of our foreign rivals, they could not have been better devised. They 
lulled the people of this country into a feeling of false security, they 
encouraged them to believe what they wished to believe, and retarded 
for many years any adequate measures being taken for the effective 
defence of the heart of our vast Empire. It is, however, only fair to 
state that for this unfortunate result Mr. Balfour, although Prime 
Minister at the time, cannot be held in any way personally responsible. 
He merely acted as the mouthpiece of the Secretary for War and 
the Council of National Defence which prompted him. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, who was then at the War Office, when introducing the Army 
Estimates on the 28th of March, 1905, is reported to have made the 
following statement, to which attention was called in the article 
already referred to, but which it would seem here desirable to reproduce 
as illustrating the astounding views held by responsible officials at that 
_ date. 

He said : 


The Prime Minister has simply echoed what is, so far asI am able to ascertain, 
the view of every single naval and military authority of any competence what- 
ever on the subject of invasion. He said that the question of the invasion of 
these islands in such a force as to inflict a fatal blow or threaten our inde- 
pendence was impossible. In that he speaks with the absolute and undivided 
authority of the Committee of Defence; and I want to know, who is the honourable 
member who is going to question this? The naval view is that the crew of a 
dinghy could not land in this country in face of the Navy. 


It is impossible for anyone who was in the House of Commons with 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, or who has watched his Parliamentary career, 
not to respect him for his energy and ability, and not to admire the 
industry with which, even long before he was in office, he tackled many 
problems connected with the Army. Had, however, he pursued his 
studies a little further into the theory and practice of war, as illustrated 
by the history of the past, he would have realised that among the 
chances, possibilities, risks, uncertainties, and surprises connected with 
warfare there is no room for ‘ cocksureness,’ as it is termed, of any 
kind. The same warning might be given to our present Under-Secretary 
for War, Lord Lucas, who a few days since is reported to have stated 
that ‘ the Territorials would be able to assemble at any point threatened 
by an invader in time to prevent him landing his heavy guns.’ I ask, 
Does this youthful politician for one moment imagine that a handful 
of our Territorials hurried to a certain point on the coast—even if 
collected and transported there, as is stated to have been done recently, 
in motor-omnibuses, and even if supported by the quarter-trained 
Territorial field artillery—would be able to offer an effective resistance 
to the fire of heavy ship guns, perfectly manned, with an effective 
range of over five miles, under whose cover the artillery of an invading 
force would be undoubtedly landed ? 
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Lord Roberts’s speech in the House of Lords on the 23rd of No- 
vember was followed a few days afterwards by letters in the Times 
from various Admirals, who complained that their service had not been 
represented in the discussion which followed. These writers, and a 
great many adherents of what is termed the ‘blue-water’ school, 
appear to think that a slur has been cast on the naval service by those 
who do not wish to risk all their eggs in one basket, who are not satisfied 
in trusting to only one line of defence, however efficient that may be. 
One of these Admirals complains of the ‘ bogey’ being revived that the 
fleet might be decoyed awxy; another, in reply to a suggestion of the 
possibility that the main body of our fleet might not be in the vicinity 
of the North Sea at the critical moment, states that no Minister of the 
Crown fit for that position would dream of allowing the fleet to be 
absent at such a time. 

It seems almost futile to reply to such arguments. Has it not 
occurred in history that our fleet, commanded by the most brilliant 
naval commander on record, was decoyed away when an invasion was 
threatened ? Where was our fleet at the time of the Dogger Bank 
incident ? When the secret history of this period is written, it will 
be realised how near we then were to war, perhaps even invasion. 
Moreover, does any sailor—or, indeed, sane person—wish our ships 
to be tethered, like a dog at his kennel, to these shores? The Navy is 
essentially an offensive force. If kept on the defensive, it loses nearly 
all its value and is subject to the risks and dangers which proved the 
destruction of the Russian fleet at Port Arthur. Could any position 
be more pitiable than that of a British Admiral who, knowing that a 
hostile fleet was on the sea—a fleet which it was his business to follow, 
fight, and destroy—was ordered by the Ministry of the day not to 
leave the North Sea for fear that an expeditionary force should be 
landed on our shores? Are the other portions of our island king- 
dom, are all the outlying dependencies of our vast Empire, to be left 
entirely without protection ? is our commerce to be harried and practi- 
cally destroyed, because, forsooth, we are so foolish, so indolent, or so 
parsimonious that our land defences are neglected and there is no 
organised force to protect our hearths and homes? I maintain that 
those who are the most jealous for the repute and honour of our 
Navy should do all in their power to encourage the British nation 
to establish a thoroughly efficient system of land defence, so far as that 
is possible, if only to free the Navy to pursue its proper vocation, to 
act on a vigorous offensive and to strike sudden and unexpected 
blows on the most vulnerable points of our enemy. These ‘ anti- 
quated Admirals,’ as they are irreverently called, by advocating the 
‘ blue-water ’ theory in season and out of season, and thus dissuading 
the people of this country from at once undertaking the burden of 
home defence, are doing their own service what cannot be otherwise 
than irreparable injury. 
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Unfortunately vague statements unsupported by reliable facts and 
figures do not appear to be the monopoly of former Ministers for War. 
It would appear that Mr. Haldane has recently indulged in the state- 
ment that compulsory military training would cost twenty millions a 
year. This unsupported statement has been caught up and most 
eagerly quoted by the opponents of any form of compulsory training. 
As pointed out by the military correspondent of the Times, such a 
gigantic estimate of expense is in no way borne out by the experience 
of other countries where compulsory service exists. Bulgaria has an 
ordinary annual expenditure of under 1,500,000/., and has 380,000 
trained men; Roumania 555,000 for 1,807,477/. ; Switzerland 274,000 
for 1,642,489/.; and, lastly, Japan 1,000,000 trained men for a cost 
in 1906-7, ordinary and extraordinary expenditure included, of 
5,322,3101. It would be certainly interesting to know who provided 
Mr. Haldane with his figures, which seem as utterly fallacious as 
those supplied to Mr. Arnold-Forster in 1905 of three tons per head, 
which was supposed necessary in order to transport any force during 
about thirty-six hours on board ship across the North Sea. 

It is not the object of the writer in the present instance to advocate 
universal compulsory service for home defence, since it is evident 
that at present the public mind is not prepared or ripe for such a step. 
Universal military training for all our youth is quite a different matter ; 
similar to that which is advocated by the National Service League, of 
which Lord Roberts is president. Many who at present would never 
lend their support to compulsory service—or ‘conscription,’ as it is 
termed—are well aware of the moral, physical, and economic adantages 
which such a system of military training would confer on the youth of 
our country, quite apart from the protection it would afford in time of 
national danger or emergency. At all events, we should be spared 
the expense and humiliation of again seeing, as in the closing stages of 
the Boer War, a number of able-bodied young men, dressed up in 
uniform, armed with rifles, dignified by the name of Imperial Yeomanry, 
and, from want of previous training, in many instances an incumbrance 
rather than a support to the trained soldiers whom they were 
despatched to reinforce. 

Until some such system is in force our Territorial Army cannot 
be otherwise than a sham and a delusion, even were the numbers 
at the extreme limit contemplated by Mr. Haldane not absolutely 
inadequate. As often pointed out, no enemy is likely to be so obliging 
as to wait for six months until our Territorial Army is properly trained. 
Moreover, as stated by Lord Roberts, in the event of an expeditionary 
force of our regular Army being employed in India or elsewhere— 
and heaven knows there are enough vulnerable points in our Empire 
to render at any time its absence from home imperative—I repeat, in 
such a case, out of the 240,000 more or less trained men staying at 
home, after making allowance for our necessary garrison, including 
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Ireland, only about 40,000 would be left to face an expeditionary force 
of 70,000 men, as is now admitted to be possible, but which it is 
considered by those who have entered into the calculation with the 
greatest care and labour is more likely to be 150,000, 200,000, or 
even more. 

The veriest tyro in military knowledge can scarcely regard the 
above figures without apprehension. It is also to be remarked that 
in these calculations no allowance whatever has been made for the 
* wastage of war —that is, the number of men required to keep up the 
fighting force to its normal strength—and it may be presumed that our 
expeditionary force would be more or less fighting. We have had 
some experience recently of the reinforcements required during the 
Boer War to maintain our army in the field, but the actual figures have 
not yet been published in a succinct form. It may, however, be 
interesting to refer to a paper issued on this subject by our Intelligence 
Department in 1890. From this it appears that in the Franco-Germap 
War of 1870, in order to keep the field armies fairly up to their strength 
of 650,000 men, reserves of 522,000 were required; so that, roughly, 
for every six men sent in the first instance to the front five reserve men 
were required in six and a half months. The statistics which are 
available for other recent wars are still more remarkable. In the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877 it appears that about 600,000 men took 
part in the European campaign and 250,000 men in Asia, while the 
armies in Europe never exceeded 350,000 men and in Asia 150,000. 
In a German work on the same war it is stated that it took 933,000 
men to keep armies of 420,000 in the field for nine months. The 
examples of other wars might be recapitulated. Probably if we only 
had the figures, the wastage in the recent Russo-Japanese War would 
prove even more appalling. Enough however has been said to answer 
our purpose, which is to prove that in order to maintain any expedi- 
tionary force at its normal strength it would be necessary to have an 
almost equal number of men available in this country as reinforce- 
ments, and these should be at least fairly well trained and not of the 
same stamp, as regards efficiency, as the last batches of Yeomanry 
despatched to South Africa. 

There is another matter of very grave importance which cannot be 
too vividly brought before the public—that is, the element of surprise. 
Lord Rosebery, in his speech of the 4th of December, very rightly and 
justly repudiates the idea of such an act of insidious treachery as an 
unprovoked attack on this country by Germany or any other Power. 
He most truly says that such a suggestion would be a serious “ as- 
persion on a great enlightened and friendly nation.’ Still we are 
bound to look facts in the face. From a return quoted by the writer 
in the article before referred to, of May 1905, it appears that between 
1700 and 1870 there were 104 cases of hostilities commencing without 
a declaration of war. We could not have had a better illustration 
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of this than what occurred recently in the Russo-Japanese War. 
There had been no declaration of war at the time when the Russian 
fleet, riding at anchor at Port Arthur, was permanently disabled ; 
in fact, so little idea had the Russian officers of their danger that 
many at that very moment were attending a ball on shore. This 
sudden and unexpected attack had a far-reaching effect on the ulti- 
mate fortunes of the war, since the Japanese were thereby enabled 
to transport their huge army over to the mainland, across a sea far 
broader and more tempestuous than that which separates Great 
Britain from Northern Europe. It is true that this sudden action 
of the Japanese, when they had done nothing more than recall their 
Ambassador, has been denounced by the Russians and others as an 
act quite unjustifiable according to the law of nations. Still the 
results remain; there is no use in retrospective censures after the 
mischief has been done. To use a familiar illustration, it is useless to 
lock the stable door when the horse is gone. The writer, of all men, 
is the last who would wish to suggest any sinister designs at present 
or in future times to the German nation or the German army, with 
which he was for some time closely associated, and for which he 
entertains a most profound respect and admiration ; but, to quote 
the words of Lord Rosebery, ‘we must be secure against risks 
which can be contemplated by any sane man capable of forming a 
judgment.’ 

There is another aspect of this question to which it would appear no 
reference has yet been made, and which was not even alluded to in the 
debate in the House of Lords on the 23rd of November ; that is, the 
possibilities of aerial flight. Hitherto it has been almost the universal 
custom to regard anyone who claimed a practical future for flying 
machines as next door to an irresponsible madman. Strange things, 
however, have happened within the memory of the present genera- 
tion. Whoever contemplated the invention of the safety bicycle, 
even in the days when the velocipede was considered a triumph of 
mechanical art? Twenty, or even ten, years ago who would have 
believed any man who predicted the general use of motor-carriages ? 
Still less would the utility of wireless telegraphy have been deemed 
within the region of human possibility. To go further back, did 
former generations ever dream of railways, telegraphs, or telephones ? 
In fact, far stranger things have happened within the memory of 
those now alive than the perfection of aerial motors. With respect 
to this subject it is interesting to read the speech of Councillor 
Martin, a writer of considerable note on aerial navigation, who ad- 
dressed a meeting at Berlin recently, and characterised his remarks 
as a reply to Lord Roberts. He is reported to have said that the 
Field-Marshal was certainly wrong when he spoke of the possibility 
of the unobserved landing of 200,000 men in England, and went 
back to the days of Julius Cesar, William the Conqueror, and 
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Napoleon, to prove that the English had always been prepared for 
invasion when it took place. For the sake of his argument the 
instances cited were rather unfortunate, as the only two invasions 
of the three mentioned which actually took place .were entirely 
successful. 

The important part of his speech referred to the progress made 
in aerial navigation and the views which responsible Germans hold 
regarding its future influence on international relations. He stated 
that the development of aerial flight denoted a complete modifica- 
tion of the relations of the British Isles with the Continent. 


As soon as she ceased to be an island her worldly dominion would cease. 
No longer would the will of London determine international relations. The 
present imperfect state of airships was immaterial ; the progress already made 
in aeronautics would suffice to drive the British fleet from the North Sea. Ger- 
many’s present airships could cross the Channel several times without stopping 
for gas or benzine. Had not Count Zeppelin travelled 654 kilometres without 
intermission ? 

He is reported to have gone on making further semarks in the 
same sense, which here it is unnecessary to reproduce. Of course, 
we may regard the opinions of Professor Martin as of little account, 
possibly as the dreams of a scientific enthusiast, but still it is well 
to have in view the existence of all possibilities, however extravagant 
and problematical they may now appear to be. Suffice it to say, should 
any of these wild dreams, as they are now considered, take substantial 
form and be realised in actual existence, the question of universal 
military service for home defence would cease to be a matter 
of debate, but would be—as is now fortunately recognised by all 
parties as regards the efficiency of the Navy —a matter of life and 
death. 

Whatever may be their opinion, I am confident that my readers 
will agree with me in saying that no discussion on the subject of this 
article would be complete without a tribute being paid to the self- 
sacrificing labour of Lord Roberts. For years he has been like one 
crying in the wilderness, trying to make his fellow-countrymen realise 
the great danger which overshadows the existence of their country. 
He, at least, has no object to serve; he has no axes to grind; his 
warnings are the result of mature deliberation, of long experience, 
of careful research, and minute study of the history of the past. Mr. 
Haldane in one of his many recent speeches is reported to have 
said that when the people of this country were satisfied of the neces- 
sity of universal military training they would insist on having it, 
no matter what Parliament said—or words to that effect. It would 
appear that such a statement is almost puerile in its innocence. What 
do the mass of the electorate know of the complications of European 
politics? Have they ever studied the problems of war or the dangers 
of invasion ? As pointed out by Lord Roberts, they place their leaders 
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in power and trust them to protect their interests. He said in the 
House of Lords : 


I can understand the general public turning a deaf ear to warnings thus 
distasteful to them. They are for the most part so fully occupied with their own 
affairs and their individual struggles for existence that they do not trouble 
themselves much by what goes on in the outside world, but are content to trust 
the safety of their country to those whose duty it is to watch over it and to 
take all possible measures for its protection. 


It may, perhaps, be asked and not inappropriately, Why do those 
in active service not give these warnings, why do they leave this duty 


to the officers who have retired ? To this it may be replied that those ~ 


actually in employment have their hands tied. If their opinion is 
asked, they can make representations to the authorities which are 
regarded as confidential; but were any officer in an official position 
to make public the misgivings he might feel regarding the measures 
taken by those in power to ensure the proper safety of the country, 
he would probably find himself in the position of the French Admiral 
who was recently removed from his command for indiscretion. It is 
related of an illustrious personage, who for many years held a high 
position in the British Army, that not unfrequently when any question 
arose in which he differed from other great authorities, he sent for 
the various members of his staff and used to say to them: ‘ Now, 
General So-and-So, I want to have your opinion on such a point. 
My opinion is as follows. Now tell me what is yours.’ It would cer- 
tainly be straining human nature rather hard in such circumstances 
to expect a perfectly free and unbiassed opinion from any individual 
who knew that probably his future professional prospects would be 
much prejudiced if he ventured to differ from his chief. 

Lord Crewe in his reply to Lord Roberts reproached him for 


having initiated this important discussion in the House of Lords, - 


and cited the example of the Duke of Wellington’s celebrated letter 
to Sir John Burgoyne, which he says was published ‘ without the 
wishes and greatly to the indignation’ of the author. It would be 
well if the present Government were to study carefully the contents 
of this letter, which was extensively quoted in the article contributed 
by the writer three years since, and much of which is most appli- 
cable at the present time. Apparently, however, Lord Crewe’s com- 
plaints on this point are entirely unfounded. The result of Lord 
Roberts’s researches and studies were first submitted to the Govern- 
ment, and it was only after his warnings were ignored, just like those 
of Colonel Stoffel to the French Government before the Franco- 
German War of 1870, that the veteran Field-Marshal decided to take 
the British public into his confidence. 

Whatever be the result of these warnings, it is to be earnestly 
hoped that we may have some continuity and permanence in our 
defensive policy. We hear one day that not even the crew of a dinghy 
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could land on our shores; another day this crew has increased to 
70,000 men. One day measures are taken for the defence of London, 
land purchased, and storehouses erected where temporary fortifica- 
tions can be improvised in case,of emergency. Shortly afterwards 
another War Minister comes into power; the land is sold and the 
storehouses pulled down. One day an elaborate system of mines and 
submarine defences are created round our coasts ; shortly afterwards 
another ‘ school of thought ’ is predominant at the Admiralty ; these 
submarine defences are rooted out at considerable expense and are 
pronounced to be useless. What does it all mean ? 

The case of Rosyth is even worse. Both political parties in the 
State now admit it absolutely essential for the safety of the Navy 
that it should have a base, with docks where battleships of the largest 
size can be repaired, in the North Sea. Rosyth has been selected 
as the spot most suitable, and it is argued that it has natural ad- 
vantages superior to those possessed by any other maritime nation. 
The present Government has now been in office for three years ; the 
contracts are not yet signed or completed; and we are told that 
perhaps in seven years’ time these docks, which are already urgently 
needed, may be fit for use. A great deal may happen in the course 
of seven years. 

In connexion with this proposed naval base in the Forth there is 
another matter of great importance, which, strange to say, in the 
various questions which have from time to time been addressed to 
Ministers in Parliament regarding Rosyth, has, so far as the writer 
knows, never been even alluded to—that is, the formation of a Clyde 
and Forth Canal. Long before there was any suggestion of a naval 
base in the North Sea, this scheme has been advocated simply as a 
commercial enterprise, which many of the most experienced experts 
declare would, at least in the course of a few years, prove a brilliant 
financial success. A very distinguished admiral, who gave a most 
interesting lecture at the Royal United Service Institution in January 
1908, alluded to this proposed waterway in the light of a strategic 
precaution ; and there is no doubt that if, like the Kiel Canal, it were 
constructed of sufficient size to allow the passage of the largest battle- 
ships, it would be of enormous value to our Navy. 

In the first place ii would allow of the rapid concentration either 
in the Atlantic or the North Sea of our naval forces, should an enemy’s 
fleet appear on either coast ; secondly, it would add, in a manner which 
now is not apparently realised, to the safety and mobility of any men- 
of-war that might be refitting or taking refuge in the naval base of 
Rosyth. We will suppose that, say, half a dozen battleships and a 
number of cruisers chanced to be at any time on the inland side of 
the Forth Bridge, and that one night this bridge were blown up in 
half a dozen places by some of the spies, waiters and such like, by 
whom it is stated that we are now infested. Perhaps some naval 
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or other expert of the ‘ Blue-water school’ will hazard a suggestion 
as to how many days or weeks would be required to clear away 
the wreckage of that gigantic structure, so as to enable the free 
passage of our imprisoned ships into the open sea. In the meantime 
the remainder of our fleet might have been defeated by a superior 
force, held ready for that purpose, the command of the Channel 
might be lost, and the crews of a good many ‘ dinghys ’ might have 
been landed on our shores. 

As a matter of fact, quite apart from its commercial value, which 
in all probability, as before mentioned, would justify its construction, 
quite apart also from its strategic importance, this suggested canal 
might almost be regarded as a necessary adjunct to the naval base of 
Rosyth, if only as a ‘ bolt-hole ’ for our ships. In these circumstances 
it certainly does seem most remarkable that any Government which 
took the question of our national defence seriously should have 
omitted to consider the suggestion of a Clyde and Forth Canal simul- 
taneously with that of the naval base at Rosyth. 

In point of fact, the apathy and delay of those now in power would 
be unaccountable in ordinary circumstances, but perhaps they may 
be explained by the declarations of various members of the present 
Government when they were in Opposition. These unfortunate 
utterances now hamper their action, just as their denunciations 
regarding the Chinese slavery fiction prejudiced their policy in 
connexion with the British possessions in South Africa. When the 
Unionists were in, however, the Opposition were loud in their con- 
demnation of the policy of providing for permanent works of defence— 
barracks and such-like—by means of loans, and declared that such 
expenditure should come out of revenue. Hence they now hesitate 
to eat their own words, and prefer sacrificing the efficiency of the 
Navy to meeting the charge of inconsistency. We are confident the 
country would pardon the latter delinquency, but will never forgive 
the former. : 

In conclusion, however, whatever may be the cause of such con- 
stant fluctuations of policy, such indecision, and such delay, the 
result, if they continue, can be easily predicted—and that is certain 
disaster. Let us take warning while there is still time; otherwise 
London before long may share the fate of Carthage, and Macaulay’s 
New Zealander, before many generations have passed away, may 
actually gaze on the ruins of St. Paul’s. 


Frank 8. Russet (Major-General). 
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OUR MILITARY WEAKNESS 


Mr. Hatpanz is reported to have said at Guildford early in December 
that during the last three years he had added 90,000 men to the Army. 
It is easy to picture the satisfaction with which the non-military reader 
must have greeted this reassuring announcement. He must have felt 
that the Secretary of State had indeed a magician’s wand, and had 
called these spirits from the vasty deep. Nor can he have doubted 
whether they had answered the call. There they were in black and 
white—on paper. 90,000 men! it is a great addition, equivalent to 
three divisions! No wonder the public is reassured and sniffs at the 
critics who say all is not well with the defensive forces of the country. 
Its fears are tranquillised and it feels that its responsibility is at an 
end. It is by means such as these that any doubts are set at rest 
and that the ordinary citizen is lulled into that state of happy indiffer- 
ence which he has come to regard as his birthright. But, what of the 
soldiers? Whatdotheysay? Is there a soldier of any standing, nay, 
is there any civilian who has taken the trouble to examine below the 
surface, who believes in the 90,000 additional men? Don’t they know 
that these men exist only in the imagination of the Secretary of State, 
and are due to a delicate manipulation of figures and changes of name 
which amuse the public and throw dust in its eyes by attempting to 
make two and two look like five. What the country wants to know 
is : Do these extra men really exist in the flesh, or are they not more in 
the nature of a stage-army, in which the same men are counted several 
times over? Mr. Haldane went on, inthe speech to which I have alluded, 
to claim an increase of 65,000 men in the Special Reserve, and an 
increase of 40,000 men in the Reserve of the Regular Army. From this 
total of 105,000 men he deducted 15,000 due to the reduction of nine 
battalions and other units, and thus arrived at the net increase of 
90,000. Now, I would point out that this calculation is erroneous and 
absolutely misleading, because it altogether ignores the Militia as 
it existed three years ago. It must be remembered that this statement 
professed to be a comparative statement between our strength now and 
in 1905, and it will be seen that the numbers were arrived at by ruling 
out the Militia of that date and taking credit for the Special Reserve 
11 
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of to-day. It is obvious to any fair-minded and unprejudiced man that 
in making a comparison between the armed strength of the Army at 
two different dates credit must be taken both for the old Militia and 
the Special Reserve, or for neither. On no other basis can a correct 
appreciation be come to. It isa debtor and creditor account, so many 
men on one side (no matter what you call them) and so many on 
the other. Now, what is the Special Reserve? It is merely the old 
Militia under a new name, with the obligation to serve abroad. At the 
present moment it is 25,000 men short of what the Militia was in 1905, 
and it has an annual training of fourteen days instead of twenty-eight, 
as in the case of the old Militia. In what I may call the pre-Territorial 
days it was the established custom when calculating the armed strength 
of the country to include the Militia, and the War Office always relied 
on two-thirds of the Militia volunteering for service abroad. Granted 
that this obligation of the Special Reserve to serve abroad is a good 
one, which I am quite ready to admit, I maintain that this is no reason 
for robbing the Militia of three years ago of all military value. The 
Militia never failec +o come forward when. asked. They fought in very 
large numbers in the Peninsula, they were present in force at Waterloo, 
and during the Crimea they occupied the garrisons in the Mediterranean. 
Their services in South Africa are so recent that I need not allude 
tothem. The Militia establishment in 1905 was 130,000 men, and its 
actual strength, irrespective of the permanent staff, was 90,000. The 
Special Reserve establishment is 80,000, and its present strength 
somewhere about 65,000, so that even if it were up to its establishment 
it would still be 10,000 below the Militia of three years ago. Even 
supposing that the organisation is better, I maintain that you cannot, 
by wiping out 90,000 men and replacing them by 65,000, claim to 
have increased your numbers. In reality we are in a far worse posi- 
tion as to numbers than we were three years ago. With 75,000 
fewer men in the Territorial Army than we had in the Yeomanry and 
Volunteers, 20,000 less men in the Regular Army, and the balance of 
loss of 25,000 beween the Militia and the Special Reserve, there remain, 
after taking into consideration 40,000 extra men of the Reserve of*the 
Regular Army, 80,000 less men in the country to call upon in case of 
need. That is to say, we are worse off by 80,000 men than we were 
three years ago. 

Speaking later in the City, Mr. Haldane is reported to have said : 
“There was no greater fallacy than to suppose that the Government 
had reduced the Regular Line.’ They had far more than compensated 
for any changes by providing the Special Reserve. To me this is a 
most astounding statement. It was the Militia who were replaced 
by the Special Reserve. The Regulars who have been done away 
with have never been replaced at all. The fine battalions which were 
sacrificed to redeem election pledges and to inaugurate an era of 
retrenchment, which has since given way to an expenditure undreamed 
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of by any former Government, consisted of seasoned troops with 
adequate officers, and were besides large Reserve-producing units. A 
Guards battalion alone provided a Reserve of 950 men. On the 
other hand, the contention that the men of the Special Reserve, with 
an annual training of fourteen days, are to be counted as Regular 
soldiers can hardly be meant seriously. I do not think even the 
British public will swallow so grotesque an assumption. The Special 
Reserve consists of so-called units of 550 men with, as I have said, a 
training of fourteen days per annum. It is composed largely of very 
young men and has to feed the Line, and it has been somputed that 
not 50 per cent. of what will be left will be fit from age and physical 
defects to take part in a campaign. So much for the Special Reserve. 
Then I come to the Army Reserve of 140,000 men. I am quite willing 
to admit that these numbers are an advance on former figures. This 
rise is not, however, due to the Government scheme, though Mr. 
Haldane is perfectly justified in counting the extra men. The numbers 
are, however, abnormal and due to exceptional circumstances, the 
result of the three years’ system established by Lord Midleton. When 
these men begin to leave the Reserve the numbers must go down, 
because their places will not be filled up, owing to their Reserve- 
producing units having been destroyed, and it is doubtful whether 
the normal figures will reach more than 110,000 to 120,000 men. 
Before the War we had an Army Reserve of 80,000 and a Militia 
Reserve of 30,000, so that when the present exceptional circumstances 
cease to prevail the Reserve will probably be little above what it was 
in 1899. 

A word as to the Expeditionary Force. It is claimed that this 
Force, which should be ready to leave the country at short notice, 
consists of 169,000 men, and that the Army Reserve is now 140,000. 
I think this would convey to the non-military mind the impression 
that we had 169,000 men plus 140,000. But it is nothing of the sort. 
Owing to the attenuated condition of our Regular battalions and the 
deductions which will have to be made for physically unfit and men 
under twenty, it will be necessary to fill up the ranks with two Reserve 
men to every serving soldier—that is to say, that to mobilise the 
Expeditionary Force, 100,000 men of the Army Reserve will be absorbed 
at once, since, after the deductions alluded to above, there are not 
more than 70,000 Regular soldiers in the country. It is probable 
also that the equivalent of two divisions, say, 30,000 men, would have 
to be sent to India on mobilisation. 

I believe that the Regular Army (what there is of it) has never 
been more efficient than it is at the present moment, and it is the more 
regrettable that just at the time it is wanted its efficiency should be 
impaired by swamping it with Reserve men, many of whom will not 
have had a day’s training for six or seven years. The percentage of 
Reservists to serving men will be greater than in the South African 
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War, as the establishment of our battalions has been cut down to 720 
from 800. I am aware that the same thing happens in Continental 
armies, but it must be remembered that the Reserves are called out 
for drill and manceuvres annually, and that, whereas we have 36,476 
men in our Regular Army under twenty years of age, ‘ Foreign Armies 
have not one.’ 

With regard to the Territorials I would point out that there are 
at present only 200,000 out of an establishment of 314,000, and that 
83,000 of these have only enlisted for one year. Though the appeal 
issued by the Duke of Fife and Lord Esher does not look encouraging, 
it is obviously impossible to prophesy what their numbers will even- 
tually be. At present, however, there are 62,000 under twenty years 
of age. 

The question of officers is allowed on all hands to be of supreme 
importance to the well-being of our military efficiency. The rank and 
file may, within certain limits, be improvised, whereas officers to be 
of any value must undergo a strenuous and prolonged training. The 
habit of command is not acquired in a day, even if the educational 
requirements, which are always on the up-grade, could be attained 
without constant study and hard work. This question has long been 
felt to overshadow all others, and it is not too much to say that our 
success or otherwise in the next war will greatly depend on the number 
of trained leaders we can put in the field. It will be interesting to 
consider how we stand in this respect as compared with 1905. The 
officers were at that time far below the establishment. What has 
happened since? In consequence of the reductions made in the 
Regular Army some 500 officers have been lost to the country. True, 
they have not all gone yet, but they are in process of absorption and 
will not be replaced. The Special Reserve have 500 officers less than 
the old Militia had, and the Territorials possess 2000 less tham the 
Volunteers and Yeomanry. That is to say, that during the last three 
years 3000 officers have been lost to the country. And yet, in spite 
of this, the Secretary of State argues that it is a fallacy to suppose 
the country is weaker than it was three years ago. 

We are sometimes told that any criticism of the Government 
scheme is unpatriotic and to be deprecated. I deny that wholesome 
criticism is unpatriotic. A scheme which will not bear criticism is 
not worth the paper it is written on. The public has a right to know 
what it is paying for and whether it is getting value for its money, 
and I maintain that when statements obviously misleading are cir- 
culated on high authority they should not be allowed to go unanswered. 
The obligations that we have in all parts of the world make it impera- 
tive that our Army should not only be efficient, but sufficient. The 
Navy cannot finish a war any more now than it could in the days of the 
Peninsula. We could not, for instance, defend Antwerp from the sea, 
and its occupation by a strong Power could only be acquiesced in by us 
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after defeat. The Japanese thoroughly understood this principle, and 
supplemented their sea-power with a military organisation adequate 
to their requirements. Would it not be wise for us to take similar 
precautions. The questions we should ask ourselves should be: Are 
there no circumstances imaginable in which we might have to send a 
large force to India? Is the state of Europe so unruffled that the 
spring may be looked forward to with tranquillity? Is there not 
much explesive matter about to which Servia or Montenegro might 
apply the match and cause a conflagration, the end of which no man 
can foresee? The merest tyro in Continental politics knows that 
there is a wave of Slav feeling crossing Russia which the Czar may 
be unable to control, and which may set the whole of Europe 
in a blaze. If we want to go further to look for bolts from the 
blue, the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and the revolt of 
Bulgaria will furnish excellent examples. All these elements of 
unrest render it necessary that we should be prepared for eventualities 
and should not have to depend on partially trained troops. What I 
wish to impress upon the public is that, if they believe that the Govern- 
ment scheme has provided them with 90,000 additional men, they are 
living in a ‘ Fool’s Paradise.’ I only wish it had. I should be the 
first to congratulate them on so substantial an addition. The worst of 
it is, the exact contrary is the case, and we have really 80,000 men 
less to draw upon than we had three years ago, to say nothing of a 
decrease of 3000 officers. The fact is, you cannot increase your 
numbers by simply changing a name. By improved organisation and 
an alteration in the terms of service you may increase efficiency, but 
that fact does not give you more men. Whether the men are called 
First or Second Line does not affect the total numbers available. 
In my view such statements as the one to which I have referred are 
dangerous and misleading, and tend to give the country a totally 
false idea of its military strength. 
ERROLL. 
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Tue result of the Turkish polls was agreed on beforehand, so the 
elections themselves were devoted to rejoicing. Processions, arranged 
with a genius for the effect of green and scarlet banners, blocked the 
streets. In front came a dozen lancers; the army being the chief 
support of the Constitution, its participation in the fun was no more 
than just. Then a section of infantry ; then schoolboys shouting till 
they were hoarse the songs of Hurriet (Liberty)—a word till now 
forbidden. Then priests, Armenian and Greek, marched with 
Mohammedan hojas, demonstrating Fraternity. Finally, there came 
a triumphal car, bearing the ballot-box draped in white, for Equality ; 
and by its side little girls in white silk, for Happiness. 

It is an accurate symbol of the public state of mind in this hitherto 
blood-stained city. The dignified Turkish ‘men in the street,’ at 
the polling place, or at the play, seem never to tire of speeches, flags, 
and songs. In the Pera Theatre the huge audience, all men, all 
red-fezzed, applaud every mention of liberty with ceaseless clapping 
of hands; after four months of delight, they are still like boys just 
home for the holidays. The sentiment, unabashed, appears even in 
official life. At no less than three official functions have I seen the 
company, which had already risen for the old National Anthem, rise 
again for the new ‘Constitution Hymn,’ proudly proclaiming an 
enthusiasm, where we in England should be too shy to confess even 
a belief. Strangest of all, this hymn was played on each occasion by 
the Sultan’s own brass band. 

When Moslem has joined with Christian in this unheard-of fashion 
for four months, may we hope that these people are capable of order 
and peace, or are we deceived ? Is it a ruse, or do miracles happen ? 
I do not forget the friendly sneer of Europeans who live in the East— 
their warning that the Oriental is inscrutable, that whatever impres- 
sion the stranger forms is certainly wrong. We are probably mis- 
taken, but we cannot be more so than were most of the ‘men who 
know.’ They also, acting on experience, forbear to prophesy. No 
one is entitled, since the revolution of the 24th of July, to speak of 
more than facts. The greatest fact of all is the band of reformers 
who appear to have saved ‘the Sick Man.’ These men, my friends and 
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I, as delegates of the Balkan Committee, invited here by the Young 
Turks, have had special opportunities of seeing and hearing. Thus, in 
the dearth of authorities—because those who know most are prevented 
by official necessities from writing—even a three weeks’ experience 
may furnish something to say. I am no authority. But, after all, 
no one has more to report than the things that have happened and 
the talk of the town. The world is watching a new phenomenon— 
changes which no man dare say that he thought possible five months 
ago. 

There are two vital questions that we all want answered: Are the 
Young Turks for genuine reform? Have they the power to enforce 
it? If anywhere the leaders count more than the followers, it is in 
Turkey. Let us take them first. 


The band of. men which killed the Hamidian régime—the ‘ Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress ’—was, and still is in many respects, 
a secret society ; but its leading members are well known. It includes 
civil servants, soldiers, sailors, journalists, landowners, and priests 
(if a hoja can be called a priest); also a few Christians. They con- 
spired to save their country from moral and economic ruin and 
political dismemberment... They must be men of original character, 
for their theory of equal rights was novel, and to Moslems even 
shocking. 

Personal acquaintance with them has left me deeply impressed. 
These men appear to be at once practical and principled, restrained, 
frank, of invariable good sense, not self-seeking, in the proper sense 
patriotic. But this is only a peed impression. It is safer to 
illustrate by facts. 

Praise may seem less rash if we canting first their achievements. 
That which is most obvious in the capital, and of greatest moment 
to the reformers themselves, is that they have lifted once and for all 
the incubus of an actively malignant despotism—a menace which 
threatened every man, Moslem and Christian alike. Consider what 
this Hamidian system involved—universal fear; stagnation of 
industry ; in private life arbitrary persecution ; ignorance cultivated 
as a desirable end ; control of public life by the worst and stupidest 
men ; blackmail through torture; government by a clique whose 
skill lay in playing on the Sovereign’s fears, and whose weapons were 
exile and the oubliette ; incompetence and cruelty erected into a 
system. Everyone knew men who had suddenly disappeared, and 
everyone’s neighbour, even his friend, might be a spy. 

All this perished in a day, when the Young Turks, operating 
through the Army, were found to have cut the ground from under 
its feet. Small wonder that its former victims still remember the 
delight of their escape. 

But this alone should not satisfy us. British opinion ene 
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a severer test. It has for years demanded personal safety for the 
peasant subject to the Turk, and especially in Macedonia, for whose 
condition we made ourselves responsible in 1878. The task was to 
secure him not only from his Turkish neighbours, but also from the 
lawless Albanian and the fanatical Christian. Our hopes lay in joint 
control by the concert ; and (even at the best) to allay the storm of 
violence which raged in Macedonia might have required a long period 
of education. Diplomacy despaired of the task. The Young Turks 
accomplished it in a week. 

Nor has their work gone back with time. It was natural to fear 
that after the frenzy of fraternisation old passions would revive. 
There are, indeed, loud complaints from Bulgar and Greek of arbitrary 
voting registers and gerrymandered elections. They may be true, and 
the Turkish policy may be unwise, but British distrust will not be 
roused till British Consuls again report that murderers and violators go 
unpunished. They have not done so yet. Brigandage and disorder 
’ are doubtless an affliction still; but I have not been able to hear of 
more outrage than can be accounted for by the still antiquated condi- 
tion of the administrative machine. : 

The suppression of crime is the crucial test that should be applied ; 
the Young Turks know well that, if they fail here, the friendship of 
England will be lost again. They have shown that to hang a Turk 
- for killing a Bulgar, and even an Albanian for killing a Serb, does not 
exasperate the Moslem world. They have the power to keep order, 
and I believe they have the will. 

For the rest, the peasant can till his fields without fear, and reap 
the fruits of his labour. Last year the universal cry was of wholesale 
emigration to America; already thousands have returned. A year 
ago the reedy marshes round the Lake of Yenidje sheltered numerous 
bands, and whole villages were ruined because the fishing industry was 
made impossible ; in the summer the troops actually shelled the reed- 
beds with shrapnel, but in vain. Now the fishermen are back at their 
work. For months together last winter little children spent the 
night shivering in the fields for fear of night attacks ; and the prisons 
we visited in 1907 were crammed with a host of mere suspects, 
languishing in darkness, with hardly room to lie down at night among 
the criminals with whom they were herded. To-day not one remains. 

Indeed, the merest traveller, returning here, would see proof of 
revolution, even if he had never heard of it. His baggage passes the 
douane with (at present) less trouble than in Austria. He can visit 
San Sofia without a permit; attend the Selamlik wthout consenting to 
be the Sultan’s guest ; hear His Majesty condemned on the stage of 
the theatre ; see the new M.P.s welcomed with a kind of carnival in 
the streets or on the water; and (if he belong to the Balkan Com- 
mittee) enter the Pera Palace Hotel without a complaint from the 
porter that, owing to his presence, the hall is blocked with spies. Most 
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significant of all, when he goes up the Bosphorus, he will observe a 
Turkish warship anchored under Yildiz Kiosk, and another, perhaps 
somewhat cruelly, below the windows of the German Embassy. 

True, the streets are as foul as ever, and the Augean stable of govern- 
ment; though comparatively clean, is disorganised ; but this is not 
wholly for want of men with capacity and will; till Parliament held 
control, it was natural that every office-holder should feel disinclined 
to take responsibility. 

Hitherto the fatal spirit of ascendency has expressed itself in the 
designation (accorded to all but Turks) of rayah—originally signi- 
fying ‘cattle.’ To-day this word is erased from official documents, 
It may be that in spirit also it is erased for ever. 


Viewing thus their achievements, it will not be denied that the 
Young Turks have shown ability. And this was the point where hopes 
of their success used formerly to break down. The world could only 
judge by what it saw; and under the old régime intelligence was not 
prominent, for it was the surest way to exile. The revolution was 
largely induced by the disgust of the active and young at the incom- 
petence of their superiors. Those who have the good fortune to see 
the patriotic play, How i came about, have this fact vividly brought 
home to them. The reforming hero is haled before a court-martial 
of slouching dotards and bottle-nosed palace agents, absurdly but 
admirably representing the familiar figures with which the traveller 
has often associated the Old Turkish administration. 

In face of the ubiquitous spy and the frequent secret assassination 
of their friends, and against all the traditions of their country, the 
reformers framed a masterly plan of action. Requiring physical 
force, they decided to capture the Army ;. finding the capital closed, 
they fixed on the 3rd or Macedonian Army Corps. This Corps, 
quartered in disturbed country, suffered most from being kept beyond 
legal time with the colours, and from want of pay ; and its situation 
enabled the conspirators to communicate with Europe. Moreover, 
it was here that the presence of European officers gave a constant 
stimulus to envy and perhaps to admiration; while the secret 
organisation of the Macedonian bands set an example of efficiency. 

Adherents were admitted upon a stringent and terrible oath, and, 
divided into sections of five, of whom one alone was informed as to 
other members. Each has to subscribe 2 per cent. of his income. 
Communications were carried in person, and many were the devices for 
sending news to the capital or distributing revolutionary matter. 
Leading men stood, disguised as hawkers, in the streets of Salonica, 
to sell a matchbox or deal out a paper from Paris, as occasion served ; 
others took service as coachmen to keep watch on dangerous pashas. 
Papers from Europe were essential. How could they be obtained 
without certain detection? First, the Post Office staff was ‘ edu- 
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cated’; then the staff of the Viceroy. The latter ordered the papers 
in the Viceroy’s name; when they arrived, a clerk at the Post Office 
took them to the conspirators. When a regiment needed preparing, 
the right officers secured a transfer to it. A spy was attached to each 
battalion, but the reformers kept out of his way. Finally, when the 
now famous Enver Bey took to the hills, and a detachment was told off 
to catch him, his intimate ally got command. 

Nor did they neglect to secure the support of the Church. The 
Sheik-ul-Islam, whose courage appears equal to his personal charm, 
threw in his lot with reform, thereby, without a doubt, preventing 
endless bloodshed. A reforming colonel explained how he took 
advantage of the Church’s aid. ‘ Our private soldiers,’ he said, ‘ are 
very religious. Also they follow their officers like children. I said to 
them: “ Mohamed wished no action to be taken without discussion. 
Lately our rulers have begun to govern without’ a council. Look at 
the result—you get no pay; and you are kept from your homes.” ’ 
It was a happy fortune that placed the influence of religion, exerted 
by Army officers, at the service of Liberal revolutionaries! Well may 
the Russian constitutionalist envy his Turkish con/rére ! 


Along with ability, there is something strangely modest—I will 
venture to say English—in the Young Turk’s naive description of his 
own part in the astonishing plot. All these men have sacrificed 


personal safety for their cause, some have known torture, many exile. 
A middle-aged man of peculiarly gentle disposition was taken out 
upon the Bosphorus by night, and threatened with a chilly death 
if he would not reveal his colleagues. His supposed crime was Free- 
masonry. Another was imprisoned underground. But hardly will 
you induce any one of them to speak of his own experiences. And 
vain is the attempt to learn who have played the leading parts. The 
endeavour is persistent and universal to persuade you that all are 
equal. Meetings of the Committee are still held in secret, and the 
rendezvous is frequently changed ; the obscurity once designed for 
safety is now maintained to avoid popularity. The public craves for 
hero-worship, and a brisk trade is done in medals bearing the portrait 
of Enver Bey. But Enver himself came to Constantinople incognito 
to avoid an ovation. At the theatre, which we visited together, his 
presence was detected, and interminable cheers were raised ; a speech 
was begged for ; but the Garibaldi of to-day, obviously wishing himself 
elsewhere, withdrew toward the back of the box. 

There is an absence of dramatic sense in the Turk which is perhaps 
an esthetic defect ; but it justifies a confidence in the reality of his 
acts and words ; in any case, to the Englishman it forms an attraction. 
His eagerness to ‘do and die’ one can only assume from the risk that 
he ran ; his desire to ‘ yield each his place to the rest ’ is an irresistible 
deduction from his bearing among his friends. One is further inclined 
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to think his manner genuine, because at times, when his emotion is 
strong, it appears on the surface visibly and tangibly real. You may 
chance, perhaps in fear of a return to violence and blood, to urge oppor- 
tunist moderation in the treatment of the fallen Camarilla or the 
Sultan himself. Then in a moment you see the error of even the 
best-informed observers of Turkey as it was—those who foretold 
a movement for efficiency, based on a loyal desire to restore the Kalif. 
Loyalty to Abdul Hamid! Rather, you see, in the sudden flash of 
the usually tranquil eye, an unquenchable hatred that almost over- 
comes the habitual common sense. 

Again, there are points where well-known British inclinations are 
not in accord with Young Turk views, but no attempt is made in views 
any more than,in manner to ingratiate or please. It may be a ques- 
tion of retaining in office some old believer in British friendship. No 
matter. The pros and cons are brought out as from a pigeon-hole ; 
and the hope that in future the ministers will look to the public, and 
not to foreign embassies, for support, is quite frankly, almost brutally, 
stated. 

Either these men are the most consummate actors the world has 
seen, or they are to be adjudged candid and genuine, entitled to 
confidence till they disprove it. 


At the same time, opportunism is one of the reformers’ charac- 
teristics. Their most difficult task was to convince « dozen varieties 
_ of ignorance and nationalism that a Constitution was desirable. How 

should they explain this ‘Constitution,’ when in one part of the Empire 
men wanted the right of pillage, in another progress and quiet, while 
nowhere could the real meaning of democracy be by any means ex- 
plained? They sent out their emissaries in every direction. In 
Albania they announced the new order as a truce from the intolerable 
blood-feud ; to the Turks it was to mean saving the Fatherland from 
European robbers; at one place it was resistance to foreign ways 
represented by Austrian cafés chantants ; in another it was European 
freedom and good trade. 

The Sultan’s own plan of banishing active men to the provinces 
was made to form an automatic propaganda. And even the menace 
from the English enemies of the old régime, who laboured (and, as the 
reformers know and desire, will always labour) to keep England and 
Old Turkey apart, was employed as an argument for a desperate effort 
to save the country from enemies within and without. 


This brings me to a kindred phenomenon—I mean the dispas- 
sionate goodwill with which the Turks have welcomed the friendship 
of England, and specially, that of the English who had attacked their 
government. Is there any other country where pressure from a 
foreign State would not unite all parties, even those most bitterly 
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divided on internal questions? It was, of course, after urgent request 
that the Balkan Committee accepted the invitation of the Young 
Turks, and organised a delegation to congratulate them in person. 
If anywhere in the world they had not earned a welcome, that place, 
they would have thought, was the capital of Turkey. The delegates lost 
no opportunity of insuring that the generous hospitality of the Com- 
mittee of Union was not based on ignorance of our former policy. 
In this we were assisted by the new German organ, the Osmanischer 
Lloyd, which, voicing the very natural chagrin of the Teutonic element 
at the supersession of Germany by England in Turkey’s friendship, 
gave a verbatim exposé of our previous hostile writings. But the 
missile returned like a boomerang upon the thrower. The Turkish 
papers declined to take the smallest notice, and the Committee 
of Union expressed itself publicly to this effect: ‘We are quite 
familiar with your policy, and we have invited you because you 
attacked, as we do, the old régime. You did not believe in the Young 
Turks, and we were sorry for this, because we saw that your motives 
were similar to ours.. But we could not communicate with you, for 
we had to work in secret. So we decided to convince you, not by 
words, but by deeds.’ ‘ Yes,’ said an officer, ‘everyone knows that 
you wished to erase Turkey from the map. That is why the papers 
are thanking us for convincing even you, the most active of Turkey’s 
former foes, and so for winy ‘ng the friendship of England.’ 


It remains to gauge the reformers’ aims and their power. They 
make no boast of their advanced views, having, it seems, a disinclina- 
tion to boast at all. One forms the impression that the main idea 
is of patriotism—a notion not only of saving their country but of 
governing decently. Many of them have been in Europe. All are 
familiar with the European custom of living at peace and enjoying 
the fruits of the earth. Though free thought has its influence among 
them, they are not as Western freethinkers. The appeal to Islam 
as the basis of democracy is consistently and seriously made. Yet 
the idea of science, of seeing things as they are and using them ac- 
cordingly, this, I imagine, was behind the remarks of a Young Turk 
who described to me the new distaste for violence. His command 
of French would only allow him to explain that liberty, like material 
progress and order, is simply logique. 

The establishment of an idée Ottomane, transcending existing 
nationalisms, is a superhuman and novel task. Our own Empire has 
an easier field ; yet its successes are not, evenso, universal. Imagina- 
tion is essential to the work, and one fears that here, perhaps, the 
Turk may fail. There is ominous talk of curtailing the privileges of 
the great Christian Churches; of enforcing the Turkish language in 
the schools; an apparent inability to realise the age-long sense of 
grievance that has to be allayed. And yet, when Bulgarian and Greek 
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have protested, a wélcome spirit of conciliation has appeared. A™ 
new M.P. from Macedonia, of whom I think much will be heard 

remarked: ‘We will make them Ottomans by fair competition, so 
that the man who wants the best training for his son will send 
him to the Turkish school.’ There, are signs that the danger from 
Chauvinism will disappear. 

Above all, the Young Turks know that, far beyond national rights 
or any question kindred to home rule, the condition of English friend- 
ship is that they administer impartial justice to every religion and 
race and actively suppress crime. They have freely advanced the 
difficulties of meeting this condition at once; but their practice has 
so far been better than their promise, and I believe the danger to 
lie more in lack of energy and in defective police organisation 
than in any fear of Mohammedan resentment at the loss of the old 
ascendancy.- 

Finally, it is an admitted fact that the Young Turks are enemies, 
not only of inefficiency and disorder, but of corruption too. 


But goodwill is not enough. Have the Young Turks the power 
also? One hears it said that their influence is waning, and again 
that they are too actively interfering with the Government. They 
themselves claim almost unlimited power, not boastfully but inci- 
dentally ; and since they allude to this in company where it would 
be more to their advantage to keep silence, one inclines to accept 
their allusions as evidence. Appearances are on the same side. 
Ministers and officials naturally resent the dictation of these young 
men. It is no doubt salutary, but would surely be resisted if not 
backed by force majeure. The Young Turks assert that ministers 
are their employés, that no member of the Cabinet could possibly 
work against the Committee. They have no enemy in the press; 
nearly all the deputies are associated with them, and two-thirds of 
the present Senate. Their only rival is the ‘ Liberal Union’ of Prince 
Sabaeddin, which is more liberal still. The Prince, who explains 
his policy with the brilliance of a clever Parisian, considers ‘the 
Committee’ both too Chauvinist and too opportunist. He urges 
‘administrative decentralisation,’ provincial councils with control of 
the police. His followers are working in harmony with the Greeks. 

When Parliament has settled to its work the Prince’s party may 
appear as an ‘Extreme Left,’ a kind of ‘ Liberal Forwards.’ The Com- 
mittee of Union will necessarily change also. It has been an anomalous 
body, at once secret and semi-official, admirably adapted to the 
time ; a committee of public safety. It will become a political propa- 
ganda, running candidates and educating opinion, but also, as at 
present intended, establishing schools of political science. 

At present the Committee does what it likes. The time of ministers, 
the Imperial palaces, the attention of the Sultan himself, seem to be 
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at its disposal. In the early days, when a warship was first bi «:zht 
from the Golden Horn and anchored before the Sultan’s palace, it 
is said that His Majesty furiously commanded the naval minister to 
take it away. The minister replied that the Committee insisted ; he 
had no power. It is added that the Sultan, in impotent rage, relieved 
his feelings by hurling a vitreous missile at the minister. Right or 
wrong, the story illustrates the popular view of the Committee’s 
power. 


Whether or not all hopes will be fulfilled, two good things are 
certain: first, that the Hamidian régime in its hated form will not 
return ; second, that, even if Macedonia could be dealt with by the 
Powers, the rest’ of the Empire has most to gain by the success of 
Young Turkey. The Armenians are foremost in asking that we should 
give the new order a chance; unquestionably the Turkish revolu- 
tionaries have earned it. 

Difficulties abound ; every possible aid is needed ; and there are 
those who think that the tradition of bloodshed is too old to change. 
But Islam, like Christianity, may have altered its habit of mind. 
May it'not be possible that the East, following the West, is turning 
from fanaticism and cruelty ? The modern spirit is in the air. Ignor- 
ance is decreasing. At the American College Turks worship with 
Christians; and when the polls were declared at Constantinople 
hojas and priests offered common supplications to a common God. 
The ground may be volcanic below; so is human nature everywhere ; 
yet the surface grows cooler. 

The beauty of the fairest city in the world, but yesterday marred 
by misery, is now glorified by great hopes. Through the influence of 
our country, if in every way she gives her best help, those hopes may 
be fulfilled. Interest and duty point for the present the same way. 
To our old liking for the honest Turk we may with confidence, 
and we must with judicious energy, give free rein. 

Noe. Buxton. 

Constantinople, December 1908. 
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I RECOLLECT once hearing Mr. Gladstone lay down the principles upon 
which a good Review article should be written: it was at breakfast- . 
time, and Mr. Gladstone was in excellent form and spirits. The right 
thing to do, he said, was to state the points or propositions you set 
out to establish, and so conduct your operations as to be able at 
the end of the paper to restate them and to claim that they had 
been proven. ‘I have never myself felt intellectually courageous 
enough to hazard any such adventure ’—or was it ‘exercise’ ?— 
I forget, but, anyhow, he rang the changes and amused himself and 
the company for some little time on these lines, finishing up by saying 
that if one felt very brave the writer should also define his own 
position, ‘always a very terrible thing to do.’ 

Now at the outset I feel I can do nothing of the kind recommended 
by Mr. Gladstone, nor can I, like Aineas, plead the excuse of a pressing 
invitation for reverting at considerable length to distressing experi- 
ences. However, like that formal hero, incipiam; that is, I will take 
the risks of realising my own impression of the recent performances 
of the House of Lords, reviewed after an interval of three weeks and 
illuminated, as I suppose, to some extent, by a recent speech of the 
Prime Minister at a convivial gathering of his party. Turning 
for a moment to that speech, I do not think that what Mr. Asquith 
had to say about the meeting at Lansdowne House amounted to 
very much—that is, the objections he advanced against that 
meeting which were condensed or lozenged in the alliterative 
epigram of ‘Closure by Caucus.’ Let us for a moment assume that 
quite the reverse had happened at Lansdowne House ; that Lord 
Lansdowne had called his friends ‘together to advise them to accord 
the Bill a second reading and to reserve themselves for its critical 
amendment in Committee. Let. us further suppose that he took 
this course, knowing the views taken by most of his people; the 
views, for instance, expressed later in the debate, of Lord Malmes- 
bury, Lord Harris, Lord Halsbury, the Bishop of Bristol, and Lord 
Robertson, who all seemed convinced of the ethical value of the 
* quiet jollity ’ of the public-house—I quote Lord Robertson—or the 
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views taken by Lord Hill and Lord Cawdor and Lord Faber, who held 
that the provisions of the Bill—granting its good intentions—imposed 
impediments upon the course of progressive temperance. Let us 
again further suppose that Lord Lansdowne succeeded in persuading 
his party to waive their inclinations or opinions and to vote for the 
second reading. What would have been said about the meeting at 
Lansdowne House then by Lord Crewe in the House of Lords or by 
Mr. Asquith at the National Liberal Club? We should, obviously, 
have been losers of the alliterative epigram in Northumberland 
Avenue, and of the ‘famous house in a famous square’ at West- 
minster; but my impression is that Lord Lansdowne, and possibly 
those who act with him, would have been complimented in a few 
rounded sentences which would have recognised and exhibited the 
course adopted as worthy of his statesmanship and of his party’s, 
sound sense. 

Be that as it may. Let me pass on to what has actually taken 
place. Of course, since the Bill was thrown out, the usual declara- 
tions have been made, and the customary assurances have been 
given by the Prime Minister at the National Liberal Club dinner ; 
the Chief Whip, speaking to a less influential audience, but pre- 
supposing their general desire for his counsels, advised the 
organisations to keep their powder dry; Mr. Birrell and Mr. 
Lough, Mr. Lloyd George—no suitable Pollux occurs to me to 
couple with Mr. Lloyd George, especially since his Liverpool oration— 
and others were early afoot with the sound of a trumpet and the 
voice of words; the sacrifice was to be bound with cords, even 
unto the horns of the altar. But, loudly as these noises of battle 
roll and voices sound, most people feel it all to be still a good 
long way off, and as yet nobody exceedingly quakes and fears. As 
to the speeches which have been made, these, after all, are the 
properties of every staging of the House of Lords question. Like 
Horace’s dirus hydrops, or like the habit of using Worcester sauce 
to the extent recommended by Elizabeth Lazenby on her orange 
labels, this kind of oratory ‘ Crescit indulgens sibi.’ 

What I like best myself in this interval of three weeks was said 
by Mr. Lough. He told his audience that it was no child’s play 
—this House of Lords business—that they might say this or that, 
resolve this or that, but that there was the House of Lords, ‘ power- 
ful, picturesque, and grotesque as ever.’ I quite like ‘ grotesque.” 

I dare say many people will have been amused at Punch’s cartoon 
of the 16th of December. The Prime Minister in an attitude of arrested 
motion is warning Lord Lansdowne that this sort of thing cannot 
goon. As it is, “My friend here is hardly able to control himself.’ 
The friend being Mr. John Bull taking a comfortable nap on a garden 
seat. It is in the best serio-comic manner of that remarkable paper. 
And here is an extract from a long letter which I received, a 
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fortnight after the Bill was thrown out, from a Radical fighter of the ~ 
most undeniable mettle in a London constituency : 


Not that I think they (the Lords) at the present moment are in danger, for 
if there is going to be a fight, I do not think it wise to fight someone stronger 
than oneself. It will not do to fight over the Education Bill or the Licensing 
Bill . . . some other question must be found to fight the Lords on. I assure 
you that although there has been a loud cry ‘to arms,’ strange to say I have 
seen no one rushing about. Still the best thing to do is to keep on shouting, 
and then we may be able to persuade the crowd that there is something in it. 


I quite agree. There has been wonderfully little general confusion 
over the course taken by Lord Lansdowne and carried into effect by 
the House of Lords. 

But whilst I agree with the truth to life of Punch’s cartoon, and 
with my utilitarian correspondent, I do not think that in this matter 
of his liquor traffic, Mr. John Bull, somnolent on the garden seat, 
is right. He may be quite right to be indifferent about the House of 

_ Lords, and the reatjustment of constitutional balances, and of its 
relations with the House of Commons. He may feel very little 
interest in the new relations proposed to be established by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s resolutions of 1906, which, we were told by 
the Prime Minister at the National Liberal Club, are still to the fore. 
But, to pass away from Mr. Bull—when we come to this practical 
question of the recovery by the State, that is, by the public, not 
only of the control of the liquor traffic but of a valuable mono- 
poly—I put ‘Temperance’ considerations entirely on one side—it 
seems to me that with an ‘any Two-Powers Standard ’ affirmed by 
the Government, with Old Age Pensions unprovided for, and with, as 
I hold, vital interests in the maintenance of Free Trade, we cannot 
afford to reject an opportunity of recovering an asset variously valued 
at several millions which, after all, really belongs to the public, and 
which, in all the circumstances, the public has many reasons, outside 
finance and economics, for wishing to regain. 

According to Lord Russell, the Duke of Wellington said to a 
Protectionist peer who expressed a bad opinion of the Bill for the 
abolition of the Corn Laws: ‘Bad opinion of the Bill, my lord! 
You could not have a worse opinion of it than I have; but it was 
recommended from the Throne, it was passed by the Commons by a 
large majority, and we must all vote for it.’ And I think it was in 
1895, in June of that year, that Lord Salisbury explained in a letter 
to the Times, that he had spoken and voted in favour of the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church in 1869, after having spoken and voted 
against it in the preceding session, not because he had changed his 
opinion—he still considered the measure to be founded on dangerous 
principles—but because a greater authority than the House of Lords 
had spoken, and because the powers of the House of Lords were 
limited to the ascertained will of the people. How far the Duke of 
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Wellington would have gone in any active allegiance to the high 
constitutional ideals which he put before the Protectionist peer in 
the matter of the recent Licensing Bill it is. difficult to say and im- 
possible to ascertain—probably not very far. But, at all events, I 
do not for a moment suppose that he would have hesitated to call 
his supporters together and decide upon what was to be done 
about it at Apsley House. For my own part, I find it a little difficult 
to understand or to appreciate the painful impression the meeting 
of Unionist peers at Lansdowne House appears to have made upon 
the minds of both Mr. Asquith and Lord Crewe. Excellent as they 
were in taste and phrase, Lord Crewe’s asperities about the meeting 
in the Lords’ debate were surely a little out of proportion to the 
circumstances; much as he, like myself and many others, may 
have deplored and regretted the remarkable decision arrived at 
in Berkeley Square. 

I referred just now to the ‘ genius loci’ of Lansdowne House as 
felicitously touched upcn by Lord Crewe : and I dare say this had a 
good deal to do with what happened there. But I fancy there was 
something else. Lord Peterborough—the Peterborovgh of Macaulay’s 
brilliant essay and the war of the Succession in Spain—declared that 
when he visited Fénelon at Cambrai he had to hasten away else his 
host would certainly have made a Christian of him. I can quite 
imagine the effect produced: by the persuasive reasoning of Lord 
Lansdowne. ‘Il m’a pris mon moi’ somebody said of Kant, and I 
dare say many who walked in free came out bondsmen to an under- 
taking they felt it difficult to modify or revoke. It was a Ferguson of 
Pitfour who, in the early years of the last century, boasted that, though 
he had listened to many speeches and debates which had made him 
alter his opinions, he had never heard one which had made him change 
his vote ; and Lord Lansdowne commands a phalanx of Fergusons. | 

History, to give vent to a resounding platitude, repeats itself, 
and it was Lord Lyndhurst who promised his friends that the Cor- 
poration Act of 1835—a Liberal measure—should and could be changed 
at will into ‘a Conservative arrangement,’ and, things being as they 
now are, Liberal legislation is always more or less at the mercy of 
the leader of the Conservative party in the House of Lords. This 
state of affairs, which recurs whenever the Liberals get into office, 
must be very discouraging—as it is now—to an able administration 
with pledges to redeem, heavy bills falling or overdue, ‘ problezas ’ 
which in opposition they have promised to face and solve. Many 
people even, like myself, who detest the Government’s p/an for 
dealing with the House of Lords, must admit and recognise this and 
wonder what is to be done about it, or, in a mood of more ambitious 
reflection, what can be done. To my mind very little; however, be 
it little or much, it is quite outside the purposes and sphere of this 
paper. As a Whig, however, I am glad that Mr. fequith refuses all 
rights of the Lords to force a dissolution. 
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But to desert the personal equation; given the occasion, cah 
anyone doubt that the Lords will not recognise and give way to the 
“supreme power’! which the Franchise Bill of 1884 gave to the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland ? 

This occasion has not arisén in recent years. To go back a little 
way, did the newspapers appear in mourning when the Lords threw 
out the Home Rule Bill? Was the equivalent of a Nottingham 
Castle burnt down when the Education Bill came to grief two years 
ago? Were there any riots or broken windows when the Plural Voting 
Bill was thrown out? Would Lord Londonderry have been waylaid 
in his ‘ taxi ’—like his distinguished ancestor in his cabriolet—had the 
Eight Hours Bill been thrown out? It would appear that the social 
and, in the ex-party and best sense, the liberal measures, which have 
been passed by both the great parties during the last thirty years 
or so, have made us into nbt only a less self-willed, and less self- 
relying, but into a more moderate people. The- mind of the elec- 
torate seems no longer set upon high things. We have only to 
look across the Channel to realise that the absence of Thrones, 
Churches, or hereditary Chambers, does not, of itself, contribute 
to any general raising of the standard of comfort or to the enlarge- 
ment of opportunity. Comfortable considerations appear to be 
responsible for what was styled some years ago the ‘new spirit 
in politics.’. No doubt some of the measures lost or damaged beyond 
repair in the House of Lords were—or are—desired by the majority 
of the present House of Commons. People who are in a mood to think 
imperially about it all—like the Nation and the spirited, and usually 
suburban, letter-writers to the papers—are for a knock-out fight, but 
taking them as a whole I question there being much inclination this 
way in the Liberal constituencies or amongst the staff of local party 
organisations. What is to be now a knock-out fight over the Lords 
question does not rest with the present House of Commons, but, as Lord 
Palmerston said ona memorable occasion, with the Commons of England. 

During their term of office the Government have introduced the 
measures they held to be desirable and expedient. I do not think 
that they have aimed at devising a measure which in the Daily News 
jargon would ‘stir the great heart of the people.’ If they have done 
so they have failed ; for it is not, and never has been graviter com- 
motus ab imis, and a Licensing Bill is surely to the credit of the 
disinterestedness and sincerity of any Government. 

Differences between the two Houses have been for a long time 
past full of incident and situation. We live now in tamer times 
than when, on the Peerage Bill of 1719, Lord Sunderland 
exerted his powers of private exhortation upon individuals 
with such anxious vigour that on one occasion the blood gushed 
from his nose. Nothing of the kind can have occurred in Berkeley 
Square ; the reporters would certainly have told us about it. Then 

' Lord Salisbury at Newport in i885. 
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Macaulay telis us that ‘ all London looked forward to the next day ’"— 
this was in 1700, on a Bill dealing with the annulment of royal 
grants of forfeited properties—‘ with painful forebodings.’ But no- 
body felt these apprehensions about the 28th of November last. No 
doubt, in all these contests, pushed to extremity, the appeal has 
always been, and will be, to the people, and, no doubt, with the people 
against them, the Peers must give way. This comforting certainty 
comes down to us from the late seventeenth-century days when the 
Peers recognised that a bad Bill was better than a revolution or a civil 
war, and based this recognition upon actual living experiences. It 
was the argument by which the Duke of Wellington got the Reform 
Bill of. 1832 through the Lords, and by which, as I have already 
said, he satisfied himself as to the necessity of supporting the Bill 
for the Abolition of the Corn Laws. Pushed to its logical issues, any 
Second Chamber system—at all events dur Second Chamber system— 
is a deadlock system, and the stronger your Second Chamber the 
more awkward the deadlock. But the common-sense faculty of 
my countrymen has protected us for many years past from any such 
actual dilemma as should in theory, and by every rule of logic, 
have often occurred. Windham’s principle of self-recovery, which 
he declared to be latent, but ever alive, in the British Constitution, 
somehow or other gets us back into working trim. As a free and 
governing people, we have been, and shall be again, made 
uncomfortable by the House of Lords ; we should be made more un- 
comfortable, and more often uncomfortable, by a purged, reformed, and 
refreshed House of Lords. But, as a matter of fact, as long as ‘ my 
friend here’ of Punch’s admirable cartoon of the 16th of December 
behaves very much in reality as he is doing in that excellent drawing 
nothing happens. 

‘When John Bull goes round,’ Lord Morley—then Mr. John 
Morley—eaid to me the day after the Lords threw out the last Home 
Rule Bill, ‘ the House of Lords goes round.’ 

An official of the House said to me the other night, ‘during the 
debate on the second reading—of course I do not remember the 
tpsissima verba— I am sorry about this; it will be said, of course, 
that the House of Lords puts property and interests in front of every- 
thing else.’ Of course that was said the next morning by the Daily 
Newses and Chronicles, the Westminster Gazettes and the smaller 
fry. But why not? That presentment of the House of Lords 
in the Liberal Press and in Liberal speeches as a Peculiar incarna- 
tion of Property, combining all the defects of bloated and selfish 
capital and of a close corporation—all this makes me, as a much- 
missed friend of mine, Mr. Lewis Flower, used to say, ‘ feel tired.’ 
It is argued as if nobody else but the House of Lords had any pro- 
perty, almost as if it kept everybody else out of getting or having 
any property. I dare say that, taking an average, we—the Lords—as 
@ body, are quite comfortably off; at all events we manage to spend 
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a good deal of money ; but, qué Property—spelt with a large ‘ P > 
Pxonerty as an institution, as an integer in the social fabric, we are only 
like thousands of other folk and represent—possibly in a marked and 
extreme type—the general community. The wealth of this country— 
that is, the palpable and tangible wealth of this country—is not repre- 
sented by Board of Trade and Inland Revenue figures in statistics 
which account for and asSess it, but it consists in the distribution of 
wealth, whether in land or investments, which can be handled or 
transferred ; and also in the fact that each year the country finds itself 
with more and more well-to-do and stable-minded folk. It is in the 
growing number of people who have managed to get a little together, 
who are trying to get a little more, and who all, more or less, imagine 
that there resides in the particular form of property which they have 
acquired some sort of unearned increment or betterment, which 
sooner or later will improve the value of their investment. These, I 
say, are the people, if it comes to a real push, to a final choice, who 
will back the House of Lords, and, in my opinion, desert the House 
of Commons. It need not be because they like the politics and com- 
plexion—a fast colour—of the House of Lords; you might not even 
expect them to take that course from any of their antecedents or public 
utterances and appearances. Perhaps, for various reasons in their 
heads and hearts, they may not like the House of Lords, but it is their 
pockets, their property, which tell them that it is desirable for 
them, as Cromwell said after ten years’ experience of a single Chamber, 
to have something to stand between them and the House of 
Commons. It must be remembered that the magic of property, if 
it turns sands into gold, much more easily turns hopes into fears. 
I believe that had it been Lord Lansdowne who was drowsing on the 
garden seat of the Punch cartoon the artist would have had to ex- 
hibit John Bull in a very different attitude. 
Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 

But now this equable-minded person might feel a little anxious 
about these pleasant possessions when he hears a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer talking about ‘robbing hen-roosts,’ of Bills dealing with 
the reconstruction of society which are to be robed as Money Bills 
to dodge the House of Lords, and when he reads a forecast of a 
Budget which (to quote the Times leader of the 12th of December) 
the Prime Minister says, “somewhat darkly,” will turn out to be 
a powerful and flexible engine, capable of unexpected applications, 
and of acting in some directions as a solvent. Were I in a large way 
of income on property I should feel slightly uncomfortable whatever 
my political views. 

The merchant to secure his treasure 
Conveys it in a borrowed name. 
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I think the merchant is quite likely to act on Prior’s lines, but he will 
keep enough about him here to subscribe to his local organisation 
- and to any general party or anti-Single Chamber funds. 

But I must finish up. My own view is that nothing can be urged 
against the meeting at Lansdowne House, though everything can be 
urged against the course suggested and adopted there. I do not say 
this from any party point of view. Evidently, in some cases, such 
a course might be desirable, But, having regard to the purposes 
and history of this particular Bill, it was the worst course which could 
have been taken by the House of Lords, and it is the House of Lords, 
as a whole, who are involved. At a moment when we are always 
talking about the necessity of a revising Chamber, and of our abilities 
in this direction, this is the time chosen for the Second House to 
abdicate and contract itself out of all its revising rights and duties, 
and to close its ears, as it were, to the uses of fresh minds, which a Bill 
of this sort in Committee of the whole House sets in motion. I 
claim that the House of Lords was, or rather is, in its composition the 
very body to revise and to suggest and to amend this Licensing 
Bill.2 The House has plenty of leisure, and likes the Committee 
stage of a Bill; Peers who do not make set speeches or take part 
in academic debates get to work in them; we have the great equity 
lawyers sitting in the House; we enjoy the benefit of the moral and 
social experience of the bishops; we have the peers who are accus- 
tomed to serve on private bill committees, and who, consequently, 
have had considerable experience in the adjustment of conflicting 

‘interests upon grounds of fair compromise and public policy, and we 
have a great number of people representing, in one way or another, 
some of the ‘interests’ concerned, directly or indirectly. You have 
Temperance reformers, enthusiastic and the reverse; you have 
brewers, bankers, and insurance Directors, and you have the country 
peers, versed in the administration of local and Petty and Brewster 
Sessions business. I should not mind in the least if revision and 
amendment by the House of Lords had amounted to a new Bill—a 
Bill which could never have been accepted by the Commons, having 
regard to its haughty self-respecting virtues. I should not mind 
whether it had led to a further waste of Parliamentary time, and to 
further friction of Parliamentary tissue and temper. Anyhow, had 
the Bill gone into Committee and left the House of Lords after the 
careful and informed consideration that a Bill of this kind was certain 
to receive, the country—assuming, as we are assured by Ministers, 
that it is vitally concerned in a Licensing Bill upon the lines of 

the lost measure—the country, I say, would have seen what its 


? Lord Balfour of Burleigh (Parl. Debates, Nov. 27, p. 839), to my mind, deals 
conclusively with the question of privilege as it confronted the House of Lords, 
Lord Balfour’s views being endorsed and re-enforced by the Lord Chancellor (Parl. 
Debates, Nov. 27, p. 924, No. 4, vol. excvii.). 
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Second Chamber thought of it; how far the Lords were prepared. 
to go with the Government here; and how much further, for 
instance, in the registration of clubs or in the inclusion of off- 
licences they were prepared to go there; where adjustments of 
the equities seemed to be desirable, how terms and provisions and 
regulations could be improved or better defined, and so on. Given, 
I say, the ultimate loss of the Bill, given that this was all along 
inevitable—it would not have been time lost to the public, and it 
would have been an opportunity for the Lords to make themselves 
really useful. Now, I see in the papers that we are to have a non- 
contentious Licensing Bill; but I think before the Bill came up to 
the House of Lords the Government were going to ‘stand or fall’ 
by it—the Prime Minister told the Commons so. Whilst the Bill 
was in the Lords this determination had not, so far as I know, been 
revoked, and the Bill, as amended in Committee by the Lords, though 
rejected by the Commons and so lost, would have been of use to 
the Government when they reintroduced their non-contentious Bill 
next year, or at any subsequent period in their term of office. 

Lord Lansdowne’s course might have been justified if the amend- 
ment had proceeded on some such lines as the ‘ unjust in its principle, 
impracticable in its means, and ruinous in its consequences.’ of one of 
Lord Chatham’s amendments of former times; but Lord Lansdowne’s 
attack was a very milk-and-water affair, and most of the Opposi- 
tion speakers evidently recognised that, having regard to the principle 
of their own Licensing Bill in 1904, they were on the verges of a Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, which must be kept off. 

I am, to repeat myself, an out-and-out supporter of the House 
of Lords, just as I was of the Licensing Bill being read a second time 
the other day ; but I am bound to say that two or-three more operations 
of this kind will incline me to think that, on its own showing, the 
House of Lords is asking to be converted into a debating society. It 
is certainly all that we were permitted to be by Lord Lansdowne’s 
decision the other night. I regret it on personal as well as upon public 
grounds. 

I was brought up in and on rather narrow Whig views to which 
I adhere: dislike of wars and standing armies, liking for Jasser 
faire, a preference for having our affairs managed by the governing 
families—Whig for choice, but anyhow by the governing families. 
Lord Lansdowne—even from the benches opposite—often expresses 
things for me which I approve, in a way which I like and understand. 
At times he seems to be taking me back to my boyhood and the 
pretty distinct recollections of the conversations I used to listen to at 
Pembroke Lodge. I daresay much of this may be fancy—but there 
it is. However, just now I am very angry with Lord Lansdowne, 
though I should not like this to keep him awake. 

. RIBBLESDALE. 
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REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


‘Ir a Second Chamber dissents from the First, it is mischievous ; 
if it agrees with it, it is superfluous.’ Thus did the Abbé Siéyes, 
prince of constitution-mongers, lightly dismiss the difficult problem 
of a Second Chamber. But even in the hot days of the first Revolution 
France declined, after brief and bitter experience, to be impaled for 
long upon the horns of the logical dilemma presented by Siéyés. In 
all the numerous constitutional experiments tried between 1795 and 
1875—alike under the Bonaparte, Bourbon and Orleanist mon- 
archies and under various types of republic—France showed a decided 
and consistent preference for two legislative chambers. Similarly 
in our English revolution. It is true that in the republican fervour 
of 1649 the House of Lords shared for a time the fate of the monarchy. 
The Act passed on the 17th of March for ‘ abolishing the office of 
King’ was followed, two days later, by an Act which declared that 
‘the Commons of England . . . finding by long experience that the 
House of Lords is useless and dangerous to the people of England to 
be continued, have thought fit to ordain and enact .. . that from 
henceforth the House of Lords in Parliament shall be and is hereby 
wholly abolished and taken away.’ But, as in France, the single- 
chamber experiment was short-lived and ill-starred ; and in 1657 the 
uni-cameral Parliament itself presented to the Protector the Humble 
Petition and Advice, praying, inter alia, that ‘your Highness will 
for the future be pleased to call Parliaments consisting of two Houses.’ 
Modern constitution-makers have been warned by such experiments, 
and with scarcely an exception have adopted the bi-cameral system 
with which in this country we have been familiar for nearly six 
hundred years. 

In this matter the political philosophers have, with rare unanimity, 
endorsed the teaching of experience. John Stuart Mill, for example, 
is at one with Sir Henry Maine. ‘It is hardly too much to say,’ 
affirmed the latter, ‘that . . . almost any Second Chamber is better 
than none.’ Mill’s view, though less emphatic, is equally unqualified : 

A majority in a single assembly, when it has assumed a permanent character 
—when composed of the same persons habitually acting together, and always 
assured of victory in their own House—easily becomes despotic and overweening, 
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if released from the necessity of considering whether its acts will be concurred 
in by another constituted authority. The same reason which induced the 
Romans to have two consuls, makes it desirable there should be two chambers : 
that neither of them may be exposed to the corrupting influence of undivided 


power, even for the space of a single year. 


In view of these facts and theories, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
significance of the events of the past month. The first week of 
December 1908 witnessed the publication of the Report of a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords appointed to consider ‘ the suggestions 
which have from time to time been made for increasing the efficiency 
of the House of Lords in matters affecting legislation.’ Before the 
ink was dry upon this Report—precisely a week after its publication 
to the world—the Prime Minister launched his thunderbolt against 
the hereditary Chamber, and invited the Liberal party to ‘treat the 
veto of the House of Lords as the dominating issue in politics—the 
dominating issue, because in the long run it absorbs and overshadows 
every other.’ 

On the specific points of Mr. Asquith’s indictment I shall have 
something to say presently. For the moment I merely point out that 
between the two events, almost coincident in time, there was a wide 
discrepancy of character. The one was unique, the other was not. 
Mr. Gladstone attempted, in 1894, to commit the Liberal party to 
an attack upon the House of Lords. The necessity for such a crusade 
formed the burden of his last speech in the House of Commons. ‘The 
issue,’ he declared, ‘ which is raised between a deliberative assembly 
elected by the votes of more than six million people, and a deliberative 
assembly occupied by many men of virtue, by many men of talent, 
of course with considerable diversities and varieties, is a controversy 
which, when once raised, must go forward to an issue.’ The trumpet- 
call fell upon deaf ears. The electorate showed itself entirely indif- 
ferent to the issue raised by the Liberal leader. During the ten 
years of Unionist ascendancy (1895-1905) the matter was, naturally, 
allowed to rest. With the return of the Liberal party to power in 
1906 the question, as naturally, revived, and in a form the more 
acute by reason of the overwhelming preponderance of Liberal opinion 
in the House of Commons. Accordingly, in June 1907 Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman announced, with great solemnity and in con- 
siderable detail, a scheme for the adjustment of the relations between 
the two Houses, and intimated that the scheme would be embodied 
in statutory proposals at a time ‘most convenient to the present 
Government.’ There is no indication in Mr. Asquith’s recent speech 
whether in his judgment and that of his colleagues the psychological 
moment has arrived. The veto of the House of Lords is declared, in 
general terms, to be the ‘dominating issue in politics,’ but in what 
precise form and at what precise moment the issue is to be joined we 
still await enlightenment from the leader of the Liberal party. 
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But while the practical politician may be more deeply moved by 
the question as to the adjustment of the relations of the two Houses, 
that of the internal reform of the Second Chamber is, to the constitu- 
tional jurist, of even more profound significance. 

For the first time in its long history the House of Lords has taken 
seriously in hand the question as to the reform of its own constitution. 
Appointed, as we have seen, ‘to consider the suggestions which have 
from time to time been made for increasing the efficiency of the 
House of Lords in matters affecting legislation,’ Lord Rosebery’s 
Committee explicitly disavow the intention ‘ of designing a new and 
symmetrical Senate.’ They point out that, ‘even if such a body 
could be brought into being, its creation would involve a complete 
and revolutionary change in the Constitution. Experience, more- 
over, teaches that it is difficult to impart to a new-born body of this 
description that authority which has resulted from the immemorial 
sanction of history and tradition.’ The Committee, therefore, en- 
‘deavoured in their recommendations ‘to preserve as far as possible 
the fabric and position of the House of Lords within the Constitution, 
with such modifications only as the circumstances of the age and the 
needs of efficiency seem to require.’ After this emphatic avowal of 
a spirit of reverent conservatism—an avowal which confronts us on 
the threshold of the Report—it is perhaps a little startling to learn 
that the Committee ‘at an early stage in their proceedings came to 
the conclusion that, except in the case of Peers of the Blood Royal, 
it was undesirable that the possession of a Peerage should of itself 
give the right to sit and -vote in the House of Lords.’ It follows from 
this recommendation that ‘in future the dignity of a Peer and the 
dignity of a Lord of Parliament would be separate and distinct. The 
latter would carry with it the right to sit and vote in the House of 
Lords, which the former would not.’ From the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee (which, be it said, are of hardly less interest ° 
than the Report itself) we learn, without surprise, that this recom- 
mendation was carried only over the prostrate body of Lord Halsbury. 
The ex-Lord Chancellor apparently found himself, on this vital and 
fundamental point, in a minority of one. Having been for many 
years a persistent advocate of the primary change recommended by 
Lord Rosebery’s Committee, I can feel nothing but satisfaction at 
their prompt recognition of a principle which must, in my judgment, 
lie at the root of all effective reform of the House of Lords. But it 
is none the less easy to understand the difficulty which Lord Halsbury 
found in reconciling a change so sweeping and fundamental with the 
avowal of reverent conservatism which we find in the forefront of 
the Report. The Committee refer, with perhaps over-accentuated 
scorn, to ‘ancient history’ and ‘antique precedents’ and ‘ black- 
letter sanctions.’ But, despite the exclusive emphasis which is laid 
upon the doctrine of practical efficiency, it may be permissible to 
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remind both the majority and the minority of the Committee that 
time was when the hereditary character of the House of Lords was 
by no means so pronounced as it is to-day. In the days of Edward 
the First the Spiritual Peers (who were essentially, of course, Lords 
of Parliament by ‘ qualification’) outnumbered the lay Peers by 
nearly two to one. During the next four reigns the balance was 
slightly on the other side. Under Henry the Fifth the Spirituals 
again had a majority, and, except during the reign of his successor, 
retained it until that of Henry the Eighth. Since the dissolution of 
the abbeys the hereditary character of the Upper House, of course, 
has become more and more pronounced, until at the present day the 
non-hereditary element, supplied by bishops and judges, is almost 
negligible—negligible, be it added, as every member of the House of 
Lords would be quick to admit, in numbers alone. In future, should 
the recommendations of Lord Rosebery’s Committee be adopted, 
the hereditary principle will, except in the case of Royal Princes, 
altogether disappear. Hereditary Peers will find places in the recon- 
stituted chamber, but their admission will depend on considerations 
other than the accident of birth. 

On what grounds has this fundamental, if not revolutionary, 
change recommended itself to a Committee largely Conservative in 
composition ? The question is obviously a delicate one for a Committee 
of Peers, and their answer is a model of discretion and tact. They 
suggest : (1) that the numbers of the House within recent years have 
increased so largely that some reduction for legislative purposes is 
expedient ; (2) that it is desirable to relieve from their Parliamentary 
duties Peers to whom such work is irksome and ill-suited, but to 
whom it has come inevitably by inheritance ; and (3) that it is neces- 
sary in the interests of the House itself to eliminate by a process of 
selection Peers whom it is inexpedient for various reasons to entrust 
with legislative responsibilities. It may not be uninstructive to com- 
pare with the decorous but not the less damning language of the Lords’ 
Report the blunt banter of the Premier at the National Liberal Club. 
‘From all quarters of the horizon thete were beaten up and whipped 
up a sufficient number of gentlemen with titles—gentlemen of whom 
it may be said, with no personal disrespect of them as individuals, 
that a large proportion of them are totally unknown to their fellow- 
countrymen—-who represent nothing and nobody but themselves. . . .’ 
So spake Mr. Asquith, in less polished phrase, but to very much the 
same purpose as the Committee themselves. 

The point is, in truth, one on which all who desire to increase the 
legislative efficiency of the House of Lords are substantially agreed. 
The first essential step towards reform must be a rigorous curtailment 
of numbers. During the last century and a half the creation of 
peerages has been on a most lavish scale. On the accession of George 
the Third the House included less than 200 lay Peers; on that of 
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Queen Victoria, 409 ; the next thirty years added only seventeen new 
Peers to the House; the succeeding forty years added sixty-six ; 
while during the last ten years no less than seventy-one new peerages 
have been created.' To add a number of ‘ qualification’ Lords of 
Parliament or life Peers to the existing House of over 600 members 
would, by general consent, be a piece of mere futility. They would 
necessarily be outnumbered and outvoted by ‘ gentlemen with titles ’ 
(to adopt Mr. Asquith’s description), ‘ beaten up from all quarters of 
the horizea.” 

And this is the root-difficulty, not to say the scandal, of the existing 
situation. If the voting work of the House of Lords were done by 
the same batch of Peers to whom the conduct of its business is ordinarily 
entrusted, and to whom in practice its debates are confined, there 
would be little call and less reason for reform. It is a commonplace 
of political criticism to say that the general level of debate and the 
_ conduct of business in the House of Lords contrast favourably with 

those of any legislative assembly in the world. It is in the division 
lobbies that its weakness is revealed. Mr. Asquith merely put his 
finger, perhaps somewhat clumsily, on an infirmity which may be . 
exaggerated by foes but cannot be denied by friends. n 

But how is the necessary curtailment of numbers to be effected ? 
On this point there seems to have been considerable difference of 
opinion among the members of the Committee. Some would have 
preferred merely to ask the hereditary Peers ‘to delegate their powers 
to representatives from among themselves,’ and to allow these repre- 
sentatives, together with a limited number of life Peers, to constitute 
the reformed House. Eventually, however, the Committee decided, 
but only ‘after long and anxious deliberation,’ to adopt the much 
more drastic principle already indicated. They accepted, indeed, 
the inclusion of delegates from the hereditary Peerage and of life 
Peers, but they resolved that in future a qualification ‘should be the 
main test for admission to the reformed House of Lords.’ Some of 
them went even further, and avowed their conviction ‘ that the best 
guarantee for the satisfactory performance of legislative duties lay 
in the experience of affairs derived from the tenure of high and 
responsible office or from active service in public life.’ It is, of course, 
obvious that the principle of ‘ qualification ’ being once accepted, it will 
act as a basis of exclusion no less effectively than as one of inclusion. 

Of whom, then, shall the future ‘ House of Lords ’ consist ? Should 
the proposals of the Committee be adopted it will include six distinct 
elements : (1) Peers of the Blood Royal, (2) Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, 
(3) a considerable body (200) of representatives elected by the heredi- 
tary Peers, (4) hereditary Peers possessing certain specified qualifica- 
tions, (5) Spiritual ‘ Lords of Parliament,’ and (6) life Peers. 

' The apparent discrepancy of arithmetic here is, of course, due to the lapse of 
old Peerages. 
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The first two classes alone remain entirely unaffected by the pro- 
posals of the Committee. The third is an adaptation of a principle 
which has been for two hundred years recognised in our Constitution. 
Henceforward the Peers of the United Kingdom will be placed in the 
same position as that occupied by the Scotch Peers since 1707, and by 
the Irish Peers since 1801. That is to say, they will be required to 
delegate their legislative functions to 200 of their own number, 
elected for each new Parliament by a cumulative vote. The future 
position of the Scotch and Irish peerage demands, in this connexion, 
a word of explanation. The Committee wisely anticipated that a 
question might be raised as to the infraction or modification of the 
Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland respectively. By the 
former the Scotch Peers are entitled to elect sixteen Peers to represent 
them for the duration of each Parliament; by the latter the Irish 
Peers elect twenty-eight Peers, who hold their seats for life. But 
since the Irish Union striking changes have occurred in the distribution 
of population as between the three constituent States of the United 
Kingdom. In the year 1801 the population of Ireland was only some 
two millions less than that of England, and was more than four times 
as great as that of Scotland.? To-day, the population of Ireland, 
instead of being nearly four-fifths that of England, is little more 
than one-eighth, and is almost exactly the same as that of Scotland. 
Under these circumstances the Draft Report of the Committee 
suggested that the representation of the Scotch and Irish Peerage 
should be equalised, and that each should be represented in the 
reformed House by not less than twenty of their own number. If by 
some mischance the irreducible minimum of forty was not automatic- 
ally obtained, the election was to be invalidated. Before the Report 
was finally adopted wiser counsels seem to have prevailed, and this 
clumsy contrivance disappeared. It is now proposed that the peerages 
of the three k’ngdoms shall be fused into one electoral body, which 
would comprise about 665 Peers, of whom 173 would be holders of 
Irish and 87 of Scotch peerages. It is calculated that if the 
cumulative vote or any other scheme of proportional representation 
be adopted, it would be in the power of the Irish Peers to elect fifty- 
one out of the total number of two hundred ‘ Lords of Parliament,’ 
and for the Scotch Peers to elect twenty-six. Most people will 
concur in the opinion expressed by the Committee that in this way 
‘a natural and adequate representation of the separate divisions 

i the kingdom would be secured, and the provisions of the Acts 
of Union, to all intents and purposes, would be observed.’ But, 
be this as it may, the device suggested is infinitely preferable to the 
cumbrous machinery which the Draft Report proposed to set up. 

Would the cumulative vote be likely to give rise to political 

? England, 8,892,000 ; Ireland, 6,800,000; Scotland, 1,600,000. Cf. Draft Report, 
sects. 17, 18. 
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manipulation ? This obvious criticism is anticipated by the Com- 
mittee. They are, however, sufficiently optimistic to believe that, 
‘althongh official lists of candidates might be supplied by party 
authorities, the independence of the Peers would assert itself, and 
secure the election of the most suitable representatives.’ Outsiders 
may or may not share the confidence expressed by the Peers in their 
own wisdom and integrity; but it is tolerably safe to assume that 
the 200 representative Lords of Parliament would include all the 
members of the existing peerage who have any title to be regarded as 
heaven-born legislators, apart from those who would obtain admission 
to the new House by ‘ qualification.’ 

For it must be noted that the ‘ representative ’ Lords would form 
little more than a moiety of the reconstituted chamber. The main 
principle of admission is to be ‘ qualification.” Among the ‘ qualified ’ 
Lords of Parliament would be found all Peers who hold, or had held, 
any of the following offices: Cabinet Minister, Viceroy of India, 
Governor-General of Canada or Australia, High Commissioner of 
South Africa, or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; or who had been Speaker 
of the House of Commons ; or who had attained to the highest offices 
in the public service as soldiers, sailors, administrators, or diplomatists ; 
or had held ‘ high judicial office ’ or the office of Attorney- or Solicitor- 
General for England, Lord Advocate for Scotland, or Attorney- 
General for Ireland. Peers holding certain specified political or 
Court offices would be entitled to a writ of summons for the duration 
of the Parliament. Any Peer by hereditary succession who had 
served for ten years in the House of Commons, and any created 
hereditary or life Peer who had served for twenty years, would be 
entitled to sit for life in the House of Lords. It is calculated that 
about 130 of the existing hereditary Peers would find in one or other 
of the above qualifications an avenue to the new House. f 

There remain two other elements: life Peers and Bishops. In 
regard to the latter the Committee are at pains to make it clear that 
‘they have not overlooked the fact that a large section of the com- 
munity would be glad to relieve the Bishops of their legislative duties, 
and give them the opportunity of devoting themselves exciusively 
to the charge of their dioceses.’ The point is delicately put. Eventu- 
ally it would seem that antiquarian considerations were for once 
allowed, equal weight with those of a purely utilitarian character. 
The Committee, ‘having in mind the immemorial position of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords, and the special authority with which 
they are able to speak on many subjects,’ decided to apply the same 
principle to the Spiritual as to the lay peerage. The two Archbishops 
are to sit ‘ by right during the tenure of their Sees’; the rest of the 
Bishops are to elect eight of their number to represent them for the 
duration of each Parliament. The proposal is one which will probably 
commend itself to most reasonable men, though some perhaps will be 
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disappointed that the Committee found themselves unable to formulate 
any scheme for the inclusion of ‘representatives of the other great 
Churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland ’—despite sympathetic 
and hospitable views on the subject. 

As to life peerages, the Committee pertinently point out that the 
whole aspect of this much-disputed question is changed by the pro- 
posals already made for modifying, and indeed abolishing, the here- 
ditary constitution of the House. They recommend, however, that 
the Crown should be empowered to summon annually four Peers for 
Life, as Lords of Parliament. Of the four, three must possess one of 
the ‘ qualifications ’ enumerated above, and the total number existing 
at any one time must not, exclusive of the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, 
exceed forty. The position of the latter, as already pointed out, is 
not to be in any way affected. 

The new House would, under the arrangements suggested, consist 
in all of something less than 400 members. Of these, 200 would be 
representative hereditary Peers, elected by their fellows ; 130 would 
be qualified hereditary Peers; 10 Spiritual Lords of Parliament ; 
5 Lords of Appeal in Ordinary; 3 Peers of the Blood Royal; with 
a possible maximum of 40 life Peers. 

A difficult question remained to be considered. Ought hereditary 
Peers to be eligible for election to the House of Commons? On this 
question the Committee expressed a decided opinion, that it is ‘ con- 
trary to public policy that it should be possible for persons to hover 
between the two branches of the legislature.’ They would therefore 
render any person who had once sat in the House of Lords ineligible 
for election to the other House. On the other hand, they would 
permit Peers ‘ who have never occupied seats in the House of Lords, 
or offered themselves for election, or become qualified to sit as Lords 
of Parliament, to be eligible for election to the House of Commons 
without any restriction as to constituency.’ This would seem to be 
a fair compromise on a point of admitted delicacy, but it may be 
doubted how far it is likely to commend itself to those members of 
the other iouse who would be subjected to this new and formidable 
competition. 

Thus far the report of Lord Rosebery’s Committee will probably 
secure the cordial approbation of most critics who have given serious 
consideration to the question with which it deals. But one obvious 
and pregnant opportunity the Committee seem to have wilfully put 
aside. It appears to have been strongly urged by some of their own 
members that the opportunity should be taken to introduce into the 
new House the Imperial element by providing for the direct repre- 
sentation of the Colonies and India. The paragraph dealing with this 
important matter is by no means free from ambiguity, and is on other 
grounds the least satisfactory ir. the Report. Nor do the ‘ proceed- 
ings ’ throw much further light upon the recommendations ultimately 
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made. Lord Rosebery and. his colleagues would seem to have been 
much impressed by ‘the danger of the representatives of the King’s 
subjects outside the United Kingdom being drawn within the arena 
of British party politics,’ and in the end they contented themselves 
with the timid proposal that the official representatives of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa should be admitted during 
their tenure of office, ‘to the deliberations of the House of Lords.’ 
Whether these words are to be taken to imply that these official 
representatives should be entitled only to speak and not to vote is 
not clear. Assuming, however, the larger interpretation, the recom- 
mendation still falls lamentably short of the hopes entertained by 
those who, like the present writer, would fain have given to the House 
of Lords a strong Federal and Imperial character. Free admission 
of Colonial representatives to the House of Commons would no doubt, 
as things are, raise many awkward questions. Such representatives 
would infallibly be drawn into the party net; they would become 
supporters or opponents of the executive of the day ; they would be 
called upon to vote on some financial proposals with which their 
constituents were not concerned, and they would have little power to 
influence other decisions in which they were. Some of these difficulties 
would no doubt confront them, even in the serener atmosphere of the 
House of Lords; but less frequently and in modified degree. And 
the most formidable difficulty would be conspicuously absent there. 
The colonial Lords of Parliament would have no power to impose 
taxation either upon their own or other people’s constituents. That 
the danger foreseen by Lord Rosebery’s Committee is entirely visionary 
I do not suggest. But on what grounds is it imagined that Agents- 
general would be immune from dangers to which unofficial representa- 
tives of the Colonies would be obnoxious? Most people who desire to 
see a closer union between the mother country and the great self- 
governing British communities beyond the seas will cordially concur in 
the belief that ‘the presence of these high officials in the House of 
Lords would be of great advantage both to the House itself and also 
to the communities which they represented.’ But if that be so, why 
should it be thought advisable to restrict within such extraordinarily 
narrow limits this advantageous infusion ? 

In this connexion, a paragraph relating to the procedure of the 
Committee is not without a special significance. They decided that 
“as the task before them appeared to be almost entirely a matter of 
discrimination and experience,’ it was ‘ neither necessary nor expedient 
to hear any evidence upon the subject of their inquiry.’ They 
acknowledge, however, the good offices of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs who procured for them ‘ valuable reports on foreign 
Senates and Second Chambers.’ At the same time they broadly 
hint that they found no use for them. But the reasons given for 
their neglect of the information obtained for them by Sir Edward 
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Grey seem to the outsider a trifle inadequate. It is true that the 
foreign Senates.and Second Chambers are ‘ mostly of recent date.’ 
Is it equally certain that on that account they ‘do not afford much 
guidance as to the reconstruction of an ancient body’? Had Lord 
Rosebery and his colleagues been somewhat less ostentatiously con- 
temptuous of foreign precedents they might have found reason to 
modify their conclusions as to the admission of Colonial representa- 
tives. The extraordinarily interesting history of the evolution of the 
Senate of the United States of America might, for example, have 
suggested the desirability of introducing a genuinely federal element 
into the British House of Lords. A study of the history and com- 
position of the German Bundesrath might have directed the attention 
of the Committee to the federal character of that unique in- 
stitution. Its essential characteristics are, as Professor Laurence 
Lowell has pointed out, ‘that it represents the Governments of the 
States and not their people, and that each State is entitled to a certain 
number of votes which it may authorise one or more persons to cast 
in its name, these persons being its agents, whom it may appoint, 
recall, or instruct at any time.’ Two points, here, would seem to have 
deserved the notice of the House of Lords’ Committee. On the one 
hand, the fact that the basis of the Bundesrath, as of the American 
Senate, is not national but federal. On the other, that the voting 
strength of a distant State is multipliable by the power of its nominal 
representation. Is there no hint here for the reformers of the House 
of Lords? Might not some such expedient be adopted to overcome 
the difficulties inherent in the representation of communities separated 
by many thousands of miles from the seat of the Imperial Government # 
By the side of the German Empire and the United States of America 
the Swiss Republic is of course insignificant. But even from the 
Second Chamber of the Federal Legislature of Switzerland some hint 
might have been gained. Like the American Senate and the German 
Bundesrath the Swiss Standerath rests pre-eminently upon a federal 
rather than a national basis ; it represents the States rather than the 
people. No competent publicist would dream of suggesting that 
provisions such as those to which I have called attention should be 
‘ lifted ’ bodily from one constitution to another. Both the American 
Senate and the German Bundesrath are pre-eminently native: both 
represent the results of a long process of historical evolution. As 
such they could not without hazard be transplanted to an alien soil. 
But I venture, with all deference, to submit that a study of both 
institutions might possibly have afforded valuable hints even to a 
committee contemptuous of ‘ black-letter sanctions,’ but nevertheless 
charged with the ‘ reconstitution of an ancient body.’ 

One pertinent question remains to be considered. Was it 
all worth while? To what end did five-and-twenty of the most 
distinguished members of the House of Lords discuss and deliberate 
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throughout the late summer of 1907, and again throughout the pro- 
tracted Session of the following year—from February to November 
1908? Was it worth while to spend thought and labour upon the 
question of a reconstitution of the Second Chamber while a more 
immediate, if not more important, problem remained unsolved ? 
Could any useful purpose be served by attempting to reform the House 
of Lords while its relations with the House of Commons demanded 
readjustment ? The Government, it will be remembered, answered 
these questions with an emphatic negative, and declined to take any 
part in the deliberations of the Committee. It is noticeable, moreover, 
that the Prime Minister on the occasion of his recent speech passed 
over their Report with contemptuous silence.* The attitude of the 
Government, intelligible though it may be, is on many grounds to be 
regretted. But in view of the fact that unofficial Liberalism was 
represented on the Committee by such men as Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Selby, Lord Ribblesdale, and Lord Courtney of Penrith, the attitude 
of the Cabinet cannot deprive the Committee of its representative 
character, nor seriously detract from the authority of its Report. 
The mere fact that the Committee has met, deliberated and reported, 
suffices to prove that they do not share the opinion of the Government. 
But the Report, and still more the ‘ Proceedings,’ show that the 
criticism was anticipated, and that some members at least of the 
Committee were anxious to meet it. ‘The Committee have fully 
considered various proposals which have been laid before them with 
the object of readjusting the political balance of the House of Lords.’ 
Thus the Report ; but on this point the Draft is even more illuminating 
than the final form. Thus in section 37 of the former we find a re- 
commendation that each administration should ‘for the purpose of 
Government ’"—a somewhat ambiguous phrase— have the right on its 
accession to power to summon forty Lords of Parliament from among 
hereditary Peers and persons possessing the qualifications of life 
Peers.’ Further reflection seems to have substantially modified the 
views of the Committee. Only four Peers, Lords Midleton, Belper, 
Burton and Courtney, voted for the retention of this paragraph, and 
the Committee ultimately agreed to report as follows : 



































Within recent years the House of Lords has been criticised not so much for 
any alleged incapacity to perform efficiently its legislative functions, as on account 
of the uneven distribution of political parties within its walls. 

It is obvious that difficulties between the two Houses must arise when a 
Government is in power which is supported by a large majority in the House 
of Commons, and only by a small minority in the House of Lords. 

The Committee do not wish to imply that, in their opinion, the majority in 
the House of Lords should be made mechanically to correspond with the majority 
in the House of Commons, but they feel that the party in power in the elected 












* Mr. Asquith has more recently announced explicitly that his Government intend 
to take no action upon the Report. 
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chamber should be able to count upon a substantial following in the House of 
Lords. 

The Committee have come unanimously to the conclusion that the existing 
evil could not be remedied by flooding the House with permanent peerages which 
do not by any means imply permanent politics, and thus not unfrequently help 
to defeat the objects which they were created to promote, and to increase the 
disproportion they were intended to diminish. 

They are also unable to recommend that a certain number of Peers chosen 
because they are supporters of the Government of the day should be summoned 
to sit and vote in the House of Lords for the duration of a Parliament, or of a 
Government ; they consider that such Lords of Parliament would be in a position 
anomalous as regards the House and unsatisfactory as regards themselves. 


Another question which sharply divided the Committee was that 
of the admission of ‘ outside’ and popularly elected representatives. 
Thus in the Draft Report we read : ‘ The Committee at an early stage 
_of its proceedings resolved that it was desirable that a new element 
from outside the present House of Lords should form part of the 
reformed House. . . . They believe that an element from outside, not 
overpowering but to some extent leavening and refreshing, would be 
of appreciable use in giving weight to the deliberations of the House 
and a periodically renewed contact with the aspirations of the nation.’ 
They recommend, therefore, the direct representation of large urban 
communities—but not of rural county councils—in the House of 
Lords. These proposals disappear entirely—to its great advantage— 
from the final Report, and the only. reference to them is contained 
in the following paragraph : 

In order to bring the House more into harmony with changes of political 
opinion in the country, some members of the Committee desired that persons 
experienced in local or municipal administration should be introduced from 
outside at each general election to sit and vote in the House of Lords for the 
duration of the Parliament. To effect this object various proposals to admit 
to the House elected representatives from County Councils and Municipal 
Corporations, whether Peers or not, were discussed. On this capital question 
the Committee were almost equally divided, and are therefore unable to make 
any recommendation. 


But even had these ‘ various proposals’ been adopted they would 
not necessarily have done much to solve the problem which to some 
members of the Committee at least appeared the most vital of all. 
Their reluctance to present a report without any specific reference to 
the adjustment of the constitutional relations of the two Houses may 
be judged from the sentence with which the original Draft concludes : 


Although it is, perhaps, beyond their province, they desire to offer an opinion 
with regard to the real difficulty that underlies all this subject, the difficulty of 
adjusting the relations between the two Houses in case of a conflict of opinion. 
They believe that it is best to proceed, as at present, by messages and by con- 
ferences, but, in case of a failure to agree, they think that a conference should 
have the power, by a majority of its members, to take the sense of the con- 
stituencies on the matter at issue by means of what is known as the Referendum. 
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It will be noticed, however, that there is no corresponding recom- 
mendation in the final Report where the matter is thus summarily 
dismissed : ‘ Though much might be said in favour of such a proposal 
[the Referendum] the majority of the Committee felt that to discuss 
it, or formulate an opinion upon it, would be beyond the limits imposed 
upon them by their Order of Reference.’ Interesting as the opinions 
of so representative a Committee would have been on this and kindred 
topics, it is difficult to resist the conviction that in thus restricting the 
scope of their recommendations the ‘ majority ’ were well advised. 

And for this reason. Questions as to the relations of the two Houses, 
as to the best means of averting conflict, and as to the machinery for 
putting an end to a deadlock, are certainly not less grave and insistent 
than those discussed in the Report before us. But they are essentially 
distinct. They do not belong exclusively to the province of the House 
of Lords. They demand consideration not at the hands of a Select 
Committee of one House, but of a Joint Committee of both Houses, 
and, however tempting the opportunity may have seemed to some 
members of the Committee, it was undeniably wise to resist it. 

The Report, as we have it, forms, beyond all question, a landmark 
in the history of the House of Lords. The Government of the hour 
may ignore it; practical politicians may deride it as ‘ academic’ ; 
party wire-pullers, on either side, may regard it with indifference. 
It is not indeed likely to provide either party with a valuable elec- 
tioneering asset. Combative Radicals have no desire to see the 
Second Chamber strengthened ; many Conservatives are well content 
with things as they are. But it is difficult for any fair-minded person 
to maintain that the existing House of Lords is either ideal in theory 
or effective in practice. There is truth in the criticism that during 
a Conservative administration it tends to abdicate its revising func- 
tions, and that under a Liberal Government it exercises them without 
discrimination. Yet, on the other hand, no sane person would commit 
the destinies of the nation, still less of the Empire, to a single popularly 
elected Chamber, even though its decisions were made subject to the 
ultimate veto of a Referendum. Experience, no less than philosophy, 
has declared unmistakably in favour of the bi-cameral system. 

But to devise a good Second Chamber ; to discover for it a basis 
which shall be at once intelligible and differentiating ; to give it powers 
of revision without powers of control ; to make it at once amenable 
to public sentiment and yet independent of transient public opinion ; 
to erect a bulwark against revolution without interposing a barrier 
to progress—this is a task which has tried the ingenuity of constitution- 
makers from time immemorial. Fortune has provided this country 
with a Second Chamber which fulfils some but not all of the con- 
ditions enumerated above, which has many merits and obvious defects. 
Putting mere party tactics on one side, is it the part of political wisdom 
either to endeavour to destroy, or to refuse to amend? The House 
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of Lords has taken seriously in hand the question of its own recon- 
struction. It has, through a strong and representative Committee, 
put forward a scheme of reform at once simple and coherent, drastic 
and conservative, which looks to the future without breaking with 
the past. It is, I submit, the clear duty of all who regard politics 
seriously, who think less of party than of the Commonweal, to give 
to that scheme a respectful, if critical, consideration. 


J. A. R. Marriort. 
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THE WASTE OF INFANT LIFE 


THE primitive instinct of self-preservation taught men to avoid such 
things as were shown by experience to be detrimental to the race, or 
to the individual. In this category disease and death will evidently 
hold a foremost place; they are, as it were, malevolent forces of 
Nature, sent out by her to attack the human race. The progress made 
by civilised nations during the last hundred years is due almost 
entirely, either directly or indirectly, to the control which has been 
gained over the forces of Nature. This was obtained by first of all 
investigating the force; the next step was to find the means for its 
control. 

In the Middle Ages, if an epidemic broke out in any part, the 
inhabitants all fled. It was looked upon as a judgment of Providence, 
and cause and remedy were unknown and unsought for. This is no 
longer the case. We have been able in many instances to discover 
the cause and to control it. The first sign of any epidemic is not the 
signal for a general flight, but for active measures being taken to 
prevent its spread; whilst suitable care and treatment are arranged 
for those already attacked. Owing to increased knowledge, plague, 
that terrible scourge of the Middle Ages, has been stamped out of 
England ; and the same is now true of hydrophobia. The measures 
to be adopted for the prevention of tuberculosis form one of 
the topics of the day; and everyone knows that great efforts 
are being made to discover means for the cure and prevention of 
cancer. 

The nation is awakening to the possibility of the control of 
disease ; it is realised that whilst it is good to cure, it is better to 
prevent. There are many troubles which a little knowledge and 
care may prevent, but which much knowledge may be unable 
to cure. 

Although the chief causes of mortality among adults are occupying 
the attention of many of the thoughtful men and women of the day, 
the same cannot be said of the causes of mortality among infants. 
Most people, perhaps rather naturally, feel more chagrined at the 
death of some young man or woman in the prime of life than at the 
death of a baby. 
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It is rightly considered that the life of an adult, especially ofa 
young adult, is of value to the community, and that every effort 
should be made to preserve it; the death of a baby is the cause of 
very little concern to anyone outside its immediate relations. But 
it must not be forgotten that every baby is a potential adult, and as 
such of value to the State. 

The highest death-rate is, of course, among old people from 
sixty-five years of age upwards ; but with that exception the mortality 
rate among infants is very greatly in excess of that at any other age. 
The birth-rate for England and Wales is decreasing annually, as is 
also the death-rate ; and a decreasing death-rate will naturally tend 
to raise the rate of increase of the population. The rate of increase 
is, however, declining, in spite of the fact that the average length of 
life has increased during the past years. 

Table I. gives the Registrar-General’s statistics for the last thirty 


TaBxe I. 


Average Annual Rate 

Average Annual Average Annual 

Birth-rate per 1000 Death-rate per 1000 | f Increase by Excess of 
Living Living | “per 1060 Living 

! 


1876-1880... .. 35°35 | 20°79 14-56 
1881-1885... | 33-51 19-40 1411 
1886-1890 .. .. 31-44 | 18-89 12°55 
1891-1895 .. .. 30°48 18°71 11°77 
1896-1900 .. .. 29°27 17°69 11°58 

16-00 1210 





28°10 


1901-1905 .. 


If the rate of increase continues to decline a time will come when 
there will no longer be any increase, and the next phase will show a 
death-rate which is in excess of the birth-rate. This means gradual 
depopulation. This is a state of affairs which prevails, as is well 
known, in France at the present time. The French are making every 
effort to alter the condition, but the causes concerned are very difficult 
to detect, and therefore to control. Not until the French were faced 
with actual depopulation were active steps taken. 

The steady tendency towards depopulation shown in Table I. 
makes it advisable that we should learn betimes from our neighbours 
the causes of this condition and the measures which may be adopted 
for its counteraction. 


II.—Tue Waste or Inrant Lire 1n ENGLAND 


(a) Infantile Mortality: Its Extent, and the Causes of Death 
The causes of a decreasing birth-rate are bound up with some of 
the most complex problems of domestic life. The present social 
conditions in England render it difficult to hope for much improve- 
ment in the way of an increased birth-rate; possibly in years to 
Vor. LXV— No. 383 E 
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come satisfactory means may be adopted, but it is not proposed to 
deal with the matter in this article. 

Given that it is a difficult, if not impossible, matter to hope for an 
increased number of births in the near future, it becomes of the 
greatest importance to preserve all the children that are born, in 
order, as far as possible, to discount the present decreasing birth-rate. 
The rate of infant mortality in England is terribly high, and calls 
for very serious attention. The question is by no means @ new one 
to those whose work is in any way connected with the public health ; 
much has been written about the possible causes, and many lists of 
statistics have been published. As yet, however, even the more 
intelligent public is scarc2ly awakening to the existence of the problem, 
and has certainly not realised its gravity. 

Under the heading of infantile mortality is comprised the number 
of deaths from all causes of children under one year of age, recorded 
in the proportion of deaths to 1000 births. An analysis of the 
figures for the past few years (see Table II.), which are very repre- 
sentative of the condition for some time past, will show the main 
causes of death. 


Taste II. 
Proportion of Deaths to 1000 Births among Children under One 
Year of Age 
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| | Wasting | Bron- | Pnen- Other 
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161 46 | 23 
133 | | 44. | 23 
132 | 44 23 
145 | | 45 23 
128 
132 | 44 


44 21 
| 20 





It is evidently most important at the present time to discover 
some means of prevention of those diseases which show the highest 
mortality. Todo this we must know at any rate some of the causes 
at work. The highest figures occur under wasting diseases and 
diarrhea. The former heading includes prematurity, marasmus, 
debility, atrophy, congenital defects, injuries at birth, and starvation 
—a somewhat varied assortment, involving a large number of factors. 
The next highest figures are those of diarrhea. It is generally 
acknowledged that the cause of diarrhoea is some form of incorrect 
alimentation. There are, however, in addition several concomitant 
factors, which may with advantage be considered here. 


e 
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(6) The Causes of Diarrhea. 


A glance at the Registrar-General’s report, together with other 
public health statistics, shows that the highest mortality from 
diarrhea takes place in the summer, chiefly in the third quarter of 
the year—that is, during the hottest weather. It also depends on 
the prevailing meteorological conditions for the particular year, 
being less in cold, rainy summers than in hot, dry ones. The onset 
and duration of the epidemic appear to be mainly dependent upon 
the mean average temperature; a short spell of very hot weather in 
the early part of the year does not cause any noticeable increase in 
diarrhcea, but a prolonged period of warm weather gives rise to the 
onset of the epidemic after a variable number of days, depending upon 
the degree of heat. The mortality is generally rather more than 
twice as great in the urban as in the rural districts. Its victims are 
very largely quite young babies, from one to about five or six months. 
The rate of infant mortality has only been correctly estimated for 
about the past thirty years, and the returns under the heading of 
wasting diseases are probably still somewhat inaccurate. During 
this period the average total mortality and the deaths from various 
causes have not undergone any very marked diminution, and this in 
spite of improved hygienic conditions and with a constantly decreasing 
birth-rate. 

A consideration of the food of a child of under nine months of 
age shows that the meteorological and other factors are really secondary 
to the main question of improper feeding. Up to that age a child 
should be fed exclusively on milk, or, at any rate, up to the age of six 
months. The milk, unfortunately, in very many cases is not mother’s 
milk, but cow’s milk. A pure germ-free cow’s milk may be said to 
be an impossibility; even with all precautions a sample taken 
directly after milking shows several thousand microbes of many varie- 
ties in each drop of milk. These multiply, slowly in winter and 
rapidly insummer. The transit of the milk from the farm to the home 
occupies a good many hours, during which time the microbes continue 
to multiply. The milk undergoes various manipulations, and fresh 
sources of contamination are added at each step. By the time ordinary 
good milk reaches the infant it frequently contains several million 
microbes per drop, and also a large number of the products of meta- 
bolism of the microbes—+.e. those substances formed by the living 
microbes during their growth. Some of these may be injurious, if 
not absolutely toxic to the child. This is all accentuated in hot 
weather by the increased rapidity of multiplication. In hot, dry 
weather dust is prevalent, and dust swarms with microbes. Flies 
are prevalent, and are well known as disease-carriers. The milk is 
often kept for many hours, and is no longer even moderately fresh 
when it is given to the child. Most frequently no attempt is made to 
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keep the milk covered, and therefore free from aérial contamination. 
The unhappy child is fed on this terribly impure food and becomes 
ailing. Its crying generally results in more milk being given, contain- 
ing more microbes. Thus a vicious cirele is set up, and the child 
speedily develops intestinal trouble, which leads to diarrhea. To 
this disease the infant either falls a victim or is left in a weak condition, 
a ready prey to any other ailment that may attack it. 

The overcrowding in towns naturally accentuates any tendency 
to disease: the milk is longer in being delivered, and has more risks 
of contamination ; there is more dust, there are more flies, and the 
mean temperature is higher than in the country. 

The breast-fed baby is exposed to little or no risk of food contamina- 
tion. It is independent of the farmer and the milkman; nor is it 
affected by the ignorance of its mother in regard to the proper care 
of the milk after delivery. The risks are minimised, and it is in addition 
receiving the very best form of nourishment which can be provided. 
The milk of each species of mammalia has become adapted by the 
gradual process of evolution, and-no one will dispute the assumption 
that milk was intended by nature to be the food for the young of 
that particular species, and not for those of another species. Mother’s 
milk is at once the best and the cheapest form of infant’s food. There 
is a great mass of experimental and statistical evidence in support of 
this statement, but it would be a digression to deal further with it 
here. 

It is probably not realised by the public how very largely artificial 
feeding has increased during the present generation. A great many 
causes have contributed to this result. Among them may be noted 
the lax attitude which has, unfortunately, been adopted by a large 
number of the members of the medical profession, and also that it 
is less trouble in many ways to feed artificially. It is stated by 
competent authorities that the increase of drunkenness among women 
is a potent factor in the promotion of artificial feeding. In addition, 
a great number of mothers are almost completely ignorant of all 
the details in connexion with baby-management and baby-feeding. 
They take the advice of their neighbours or of some old woman, 
persons who have had much experience with children but who have 
no knowledge of the really important points. Experience without 
knowledge cannot be satisfactory, and the combination can only be 
found in the members of the medical profession. Even the healthiest 
baby should have medical supervision. 


TIl.—Waste or Inrant Lire in FRANCE 


The International Vital Statistics in the Registrar-General’s 
report show that the actual average rate of infantile mortality in 
France and in England is very considerably lower than that of a 
good many other countries. Russia, Austria, Roumania, Hungary, 
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Germany, and Spain come in the order given among European 
countries, and all show a higher infantile mortality than either 
England or France, the average death-rate for every 1000 births among 
children under one year being: 
Russia (European). . . . . . 268 (1896-1905) 
a rt 


Roumania. . . . . . «.  « 218(1890-1899) 
a ee 
GermanEmpire . . . . .« .« 199(1901-1905) 
Spain . ee eee: 


while we have 
France . 3 : 4 t . - 149 (1896-1905) 


and 
England and Wales - «+ « «  « 147 (1896-1905) 


But the tables of rate of increase of population show that, in spite of 
this terrible mortality among children under one year, several of the 
countries show a higher figure than England, while France has the 


lowest place, viz. : 
Average Rate of Increase 
per 1000 of Population 

(1896-1905) 

otal 

146 

13°3 

119 

115 

112 

73 

15 


The condition has evidently become very serious in France, and 
about sixteen years ago this fact was realised; Spain and Austria 
are awakening to their condition; Germany has taken alarm, and 
great efforts are now being made in all parts of the Empire to reduce 
the rate of infantile mortality. 

In England the need for suitable measures is evidently greater 
than in Germany ; but it cannot be said that the situation is realised 
by more than a very few persons, and no attempt has as yet been 
made to deal adequately with the present waste of infant life. 

In 1892-1897 the average rate of infant mortality for the whole 
of France was 167 per 1000; in the towns it was very much higher, 
being 251 at Rouen, 294 at Lille, and so on. The most important 
causes were found to be wasting and diarrhea; out of every 1000 
deaths among children under one year in the whole of France, 385 
were registered as due to diarrhoea, the figures for Rouen being 510, 
Lille 514, while that at Troyes actually reached 757 in 1892. The 
same meteorological and other factors prevailed in France as already 


described for England. 
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The matter was considered to be very serious, and a special Com- 
mission, consisting of the most eminent politicians, doctors, and 
philanthropists, was appointed to inquire into the causes and to 
suggest remedies. It was recognised that the worst scourge was the 
diarrhea of infants. Inasmuch as this disease depended largely 
upon improper feeding, it was one which might evidently be improved 
by proper attention to this main factor. 


IV.—PrevENTIVE MEasuREsS IN FRANCE 


At the time that the Conference on Infantile Mortality was sitting 
in Paris (in 1892) the late Professor Budin was Director of |’Hépital 
de la Charité. This hospital is one of the large maternity hospitals in 
Paris. Professor Budin has published most valuable books and articles 
dealing with the whole matter. He describes how babies that left the 
maternity hospital in splendid condition were often found to have 
succumbed some little time later, and this nearly always owing to 
improper feeding or ignorance on the part of the mother. He used 
to ask the women who came to the hospital for a second confinement 
how the first baby was getting on, and was appalled at the frequency 
of the answer ‘Oh, it is dead!’ On further questioning it would 
transpire that for some cause or other artificial feeding had been 
started too soon, and ignorantly carried out. The baby had become 


weakly, and had fallen an easy victim to the scourge of diarrhea, or 
had gradually become more and more feeble, and had finally died. 


(a) ‘ Consultations des Nourrissons ’ 

Professor Budin decided that he would endeavour to follow up 
the children who were born in the hospital, in order to ameliorate 
the condition of affairs. In Paris the hospitals are under the control 
of the ‘ Assistance Publique,’ and no fresh expense can be undertaken 
without the consent of that body. He asked for permission to per- 
suade the mothers of babies born in the Charité to bring them once a 
week to the hospital, the object being to have all the babies, whether 
strong or weakly, kept strictly under medical supervision. As a 
broad principle this was agreed to, the main stipulation being that only 
babies born in the hospital should be dealt with. Thus was started 
the first ‘ Consultation des nourrissons.’ It would be almost impossible 
to overrate the value of this institution ; but before dealing with its 
importance it will be advisable to describe the actual working of the 
scheme in some detail. 

During their stay in the hospital the mothers were all talked 
to by the matron or by one of the resident doctors. They were 
instructed as to the importance of feeding the baby naturally, and 
were asked to bring the child up once a week after they had left the 
hospital, in order that it might be seen by the doctor. Great stress 
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was laid on the importance of not having recourse to artificial feeding, 
and at the present time no woman is admitted to the ‘consultation ’ 
who is not feeding her baby naturally. There are a few exceptions 
for very special reasons, which are fully investigated by the Director 
himself, practically the orlly causes allowed being insufficiency or 
absence of milk, or ill-health on the part of the mother. Each 
case is dealt with on its merits by the Director of} the ‘ consul- 
tations.’ 

The baby is therefore brought up once a week. On arrival it is 
taken into a plain but comfortable room, where it is undressed and 
weighed by some responsible person. Its weight is entered on a 
card kept by the mother, and in the register of the ‘ consultation ’ 
the gain or loss in weight is entered in a separate column, as also 
the average gain or loss per day since the last weighing. Women who 
live a long way off are allowed to come once a fortnight, but they 
are admonished to bring the child up to the hospital at any time if it 
should show any signs of illness. A great point is made of the 
regularity of attendance, and a mother who attends very irregularly 
is warned that she will not be admitted to the ‘ consultation’ in 
future unless she mends her ways. As a whole the attendance is 
excellent. 

The baby having been weighed is now dressed again and passes 
into the consulting-room. It was my good fortune to be present 
recently at ‘consultations’ at two of the large maternity hospitals 
in Paris, both of which were being conducted by former pupils of 
Professor Budin. The ‘ consultation’ is taken by the Director of the 
Clinic, and the care exercised in every detail, and the elaborate inves- 
tigation into any point that seemed at all doubtful, gave the immediate 
clue to the great success that has attended the ‘consultations.’ Great 
importance is attached to the weight of the child ; in addition to the 
record already described, many doctors have cards with what are 
known as ‘ weight-curves.” These were also started by Professor 
Budin, who drew up a chart with a dotted line showing the weight of 
a normal healthy child from birth up to two years. This method 
of graphically recording the growth of the child shows at a glance 
whether the progress is satisfactory or not. The children do not 
attend the hospital ‘ Consultations des nourrissons ’ after the age of 
two years, and in many cases not so long. 

A too rapid increase of weight is looked upon with great suspicion. 
The average daily gain of a healthy child at different months has 
been carefully worked out, and if the figure shown for the week’s 
growth be too high the mother is warned to give less to the child ; 
either to feed less often or for a shorter time, all of which is carefully 
gone into and decided upon by the Director. Undue increase in 
weight means overfeeding, and overfeeding leads to digestive troubles ; 
so that if this state of affairs continues, the apparently extraordinarily 
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fine baby will almost certainly soon become unhealthy and will show 
a rapidly falling weight-curve. In Paris it is thought that the digestive 
troubles which arise from overfeeding give rise to rickets, and certainly 
at any rate the present generation of ‘ Consultation’ babies in Paris 
appears to be very free from this affection. 

It is of course obvious that systematic underfeeding is as bad as 
overfeeding, but the great lesson learned at the ‘Consultations’ is the 
extreme importance of the careful supervision and regulation of even 
the healthiest naturally fed baby, week by week and month by month. 

It is held that the baby should be weaned between the ages of 
six to nine months. After the age of six months it is usually given 
a mixture of flour and boiled cow’s milk once a day. The farinaceous 
food is supplied gratis by the hospital, and careful directions are given 
to each mother in regard to the preparation. Only small quantities 
are given out at each week’s attendance. During the period of weaning 
the weight-curve is very carefully scanned, because it gives the best 
indication as to how quickly or how slowly it is desirable to increase 
the amount of food given, apart from milk. By these means the 
mothers become instructed in the necessary duties of baby feeding and 
general management ; indeed, their appreciation of the advantages 
derived from the ‘ Consultations’ is shown by the large numbers which 
come to them. Quite apart from any other consideration, a healthy 
child is much less trouble to a busy mother than a sickly one : a healthy 
child does not cry ; he lies still or plays with anything around, and 
will laugh or gurgle. The whining baby is a sickly baby, and not a 
healthy one. Then, also, any right-minded mother—and there are 
many—wishes to see her child grow up well and strong. She is 
anxious to be told what to do, and how to do it. This is all supplied 
by the weekly ‘ consultations’ ; the mother is relieved from anxiety ; 
her trouble is minimised by the child being healthy, and the State 
can reasonably count on a desirable citizen. It is really a pleasure to 
see the scores of healthy babies brought up to these ‘ Consultations.’ 
They are fine rosy-cheeked, laughing little people, and this not because 
the children of Paris are naturally thus, but because experience has 
shown the mothers the difference between the babies who are kept 
under careful supervision and those who are not. They choose the 
better part, and their trouble is well rewarded. 

At the outset Professor Budin realised that he would have to deal 
with the artificial feeding of some of the babies. There are some 
cases, as already stated, where natural feeding is impossible for several 
causes, and there are others where the supply fails before the child 
can be weaned. The mother’s milk must then be supplemented. 
It was most necessary that these babies should be supplied ‘with a 
suitable substitute for mother’s milk. It has already been shown 
that ordinary milk as sypplied raw by the dairyman is quite un- 
suitable. In Paris in 1892, when the whole question arose, the average 
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milk obtainable in shops was adulterated and skimmed to such an 
extent that the amount of fat, i.e. cream, was often reduced to about 
half of its normal amount. In addition, the milk was sometimes 
diluted with water. There is no doubt that such a liquid must be 
wholly unsuitable as a substitute for mother’s milk. The question 
arose as to what could be done in order to provide cow’s milk in a 
suitable form for its proper utilisation by infants. 

It was realised, in the first place, that the milk must be unadulterated. 
In order to ensure this, the source of the supply must be under con- 
stant inspection by responsible persons, and the milk must be shown 
by analysis to be of a proper composition. This, of course, is all quite 
practicable ; but the great mass of the milk supply in large towns must 
of necessity come from a distance, and some time elapses before 
it is delivered retail. In the meantime the microbes are multiplying. 
In exceptional circumstances it is possible to obtain raw milk in 
excellent condition, but the supply and demand must not be far 
apart. The greatest possible care and all aseptic precautions must 
be used at the farm, the milk bottled directly, kept always at a low 
temperature, and delivered cool within a few hours. If these condi- 
tions are fulfilled, raw milk may be relied upon, but even then it 
must not be kept more than a few hours before use. The additional 
care required for the carrying out of these measures necessitates an 
increase in the price, and it thus becomes out of the reach of the 
poorer classes. All microbes can be destroyed by heat, and, seeing 
the impossibility at that time of obtaining any pure raw milk, Professor 
Budin decided to supply milk that had been heated to a temperature 
sufficient to destroy all the microbes. A preliminary trial of pre- 
served milk proved that it was unreliable, and he therefore decided 
to make arrangements for the supplying of pure sterilised cow’s milk 
to the babies where such food was considered desirable. The milk 
was procured from a reliable source, not far from Paris, was delivered 
with all possible speed and precaution at the hospital, and at once put 
into bottles of suitable size. These were covered with a special form 
of indiarubber cap and were placed in vessels containing water. The 
whole was then raised to boiling point and kept at that temperature 
for forty-five minutes. The bottles of milk were then taken out and 
allowed to cool. The milk was found to be sterile, remaining fresh 
and sweet for a considerable time if the bottles remained unopened. 
A sample of the raw milk was analysed each day by an expert to 
control the supply. 

The result exceeded the most sanguine expectations. The babies 
put on weight splendidly; and although much has bevn said and 
written in regard to other methods of dealing with milk, Professor 
Budin found that this mode of preparation gave the most generally 
satisfactory results. Up to his death, which occurred only a few 
months ago, he never ceased to use it, whilst, however, always very 
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forcibly emphasising that it was only a substitute for mother’s milk, 
at any rate during the first six to nine months of life. 

Some idea of the striking results obtained by him at the ‘ Con- 
sultations des nourrissons’ in 1898 may be gained from the accompany- 
ing diagram, where it is seen that the mortality among artificially fed 
children in Paris rose, as he himself expressed it, like a ‘ veritable 
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tour d’Eiffel’ during the summer months. The mortality for breast- 
fed babies was much lower, while that of the babies at the 
* Consultations des nourrissons ’ remained throughout at zero. Not a 
single baby died. This was merely a typical year, the yearly mortality 
from any preventable cause since the foundation being nil. 
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The extraordinary success of this first attempt led to the formation 
of similar ‘Consultations’ at other maternity hospitals. Professor 
Budin himself was the direct instigator of no less than three, and 
at the present time several, though unfortunately not all, of the 
maternity hospitals in Paris have roused themselves to follow the 
example of this great benefactor. Rather over four-fifths of all 
births take place each year under some one or other of the different 
auspices of the ‘ Assistance Publique’ ; if, therefore, all the branches 
of this body adopted these measures, there would be a very 
small percentage of babies without supervision. The movement 
spread gradually and has now taken deep root all over France ; 
it is continuing to grow, being in nearly all cases productive of the 
most far-reaching beneficial results. In addition to the hospitals, 
‘Consultations’ were started in connexion with dispensaries, the first 
being inaugurated by M. Variot in connexion with his dispensary in 
Belleville in 1893. They are now to be found in connexion with a 
great number of dispensaries in Paris, and also in other parts of 
France. 


(b) Gouttes de lait 


In 1894 a slightly different movement was started, quite inde- 
pendently, under the title of ‘Goutte de lait,’ at Fécamp, by 


Dr. Dufour. The object was to ‘combat the excessive mortality 
among artificially fed children of the town, especially among 
the poorer classes.’ Briefly, the objects of this institution were 
twofold : 

(1) To provide proper medical supervision for the infant, and 

(2) To provide suitable milk in cases where mother’s milk was not 
available. . 

There is no sharp line of demarcation between a ‘ Goutte de lait’ 
and a ‘Consultation des nourrissons’ ; the essential points of difference 
are that the original ‘ Consultations’ were in direct connexion with 
the maternity hospitals, whereas the ‘ Gouttes de lait’ were in con- 
nexion with the dispensaries, or were started by private enterprise 
(bienfaisance privée). The ‘ Goutte de lait’ also provides milk for 
children somewhat older than those attending the hospital ‘ Consulta- 
tions.’ Both emphasise, and as far as possible insist upon, breast- 
feeding, and both are presided over by thoroughly competent medical 
men. All the milk that is required for the child attending the hospital 
‘Consultation’ is given free ; that at the ‘ Gouttes de lait’ is sold at a 
low price, except in a few deserving cases, if the mothers are wholly 
unable to pay. With few exceptions the hospital only receives its 
own babies ; the ‘ consultations’ in connexion with the ‘ Gouttes de 
lait’ are open to all. The idea of the ‘ Gouttes de lait’ was taken up 
almost at once, not only in and near Paris, but in other parts of France. 
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In Paris there are ‘ Gouttes de lait ’ in every arrondissement, which are 
all conducted on the same fundamental principles. There is great 
scope for slight variations in the administration, and different doctors 
have tried new departures, especially in relation to the treatment 
of the milk provided. Some ‘Gouttes de lait’ have their own 
apparatus for sterilising, of which there are several varieties. It may 
take the form of a bain-marie, or it may be an autoclave, where the 
milk is superheated. 

Again, some prefer the milk to be Pasteurised—that is, raised to 
a temperature below boiling, but sufficient to destroy most of the 
microbes. They consider that this procedure is most likely to retain 
the vital properties of milk. There is, however, no proof that the 
milk thus treated is any more nutritious than the sterilised milk. 
Pasteurisation is open to several objections, one being that the milk 
must not be kept for more than a few hours, and another, that it does 
not destroy the tubercle bacillus, if that organism is present. The 
statistics so far available do not show that there is any advantage 
in Pasteurisation, and sterilisation is certainly safer. 

Many doctors are of opinion that pure undiluted cow’s milk is an 
unsuitable food for babies. They prefer it humanised—that is, water 
and sugar are added in such proportions as to bring about an approxi- 
mation to the composition of human milk. The humanising may 
be carried out in the ‘ Goutte de lait’ or at the farm, or sterilised 
whole milk may be given to the mother, with directions as to how she 
should prepare it. 

All the depots have the same object in view, namely, the preserva- 
tion of infant life by the instruction of the mothers, the encouragement 
of breast-feeding, and the provision of a good form of milk for those 
who cannot be breast-fed or who are being weaned. The difference 
between the cost of the milk and the sum charged is borne by the 
“Goutte de lait’ or dispensary. All ‘Gouttes de lait’ are under 
medical supervision. 


V.—RESULTS 


Some of the results obtained at the ‘Consultations des nourrissons ’ 
have been shown in the diagram. Looking back on some fifteen years, 
Professor Budin was able to say that the mortality from preventable 
causes at the ‘Consultations’ presided over by him was nil. This 
is the general experience. 

In Table IIT. the rates and causes of infantile mortality in Paris 
from 1893 to 1905 are given. Prematurity is registered separately in 
Paris, and does not come under the heading of debility, as in 


England. 
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Taste III. 

Deaths per 1000 Births among Children from 0 to 1 Year of Age. 

I ee eo 1893-1895 1896-1900 1901-1905 | 
Respiratory affections (not tuber- 

wn oe ae fl 41-76 33-08 28°68 
Measles . e % } 64 6°17 354 | 
Whooping-cough . 506 4°57 507 | 
Meningitis . 14°75 12°32 10°18 } 

a. 8 ot PT 89°65 75°90 52°20 
Debility,&. . . . . . .|° 4358 400 36°64 
Other causes re - | 36°80 26°96 21°69 | 
Total .| 23800 | 199-00 158-00 


It is seen at once that the figures under the heading of diarrhea 
are by far the most striking ; nothing else approaches it in the amount 
of its decrease. Evidently diarrhea is a preventable disease, and its 
striking prevention in Paris is undoubtedly due to the measures that 
have been adopted. 

A few figures relating to other towns will be instructive. The 
infant mortality at Saint Pol-sur-mer from 1897 to 1902 was 288 per 
1000. In 1903, after the foundation of a ‘ Consultation des nourrissons,’ 
the mortality was 209, and in 1904, in spite of a very hot summer, it 
had fallen to 151. 

In the department of Pas de Calais statistics from eleven towns 
with ‘ Consultations’ and eleven without show that the infantile 
mortality has dropped in every one of the towns having ‘ Consul- 
tations,’ and dropped very considerably, viz. from 283 in 1898 to 
181 in 1904; again in another town from 281 to 174 in the same years, 
andsoon. The towns without ‘Consultations’ show a uniform increase 
in infant mortality ; for the same years it was 83 and 235 respectively 
in one town and 172 and 272 in another. These are fair samples of 
what has occurred over the whole of France. 

The number of mothers who feed their children naturally has 
greatly increased under the influence of the ‘ Consultations’ at the 
hospitals and dispensaries. At the dispensary in the Rue Oudinot, 
directed by M. Bresset, the number of nursing mothers rose during 
the five years 1899-1903 from 61 to 81:4 per cent. ; and it would be 
possible to quote a large number of similar figures, but it is quite 
unnecessary. It will be obvious to all who are interested in the matter 
what splendid results have been obtained. 


VI.—DeEpDUvUcTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


What is the meaning of the whole matter? We have seen that 
France was faced with the questions, How shall we prevent depopula- 
tion? What are the causes of depopulation? The reply is given 
by statistics. These show decreasing marriage-rate, decreasing birth- 
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rate, and a high rate of infant mortality. Then come the causes 
of decreasing marriage-rate. The answer is, presumably, increasing 
luxury. Decreasing birth-rate, partly due to increasing luxury, 
also to decreasing fertility. Infantile mortality—what are its 
causes? Statistics say diarrhea, prematurity, wasting, atrophy, and 
marasmus, with a small proportion due to active disease. And the 
cause of death from diarrhoea? Improper feeding, due largely to the 
ignorance of the mother. Wasting, atrophy, and marasmus are all 
closely allied and due very largely to improper feeding. The most 
hopeful measures to prevent depopulation are evidently measures 
which will preserve the children. 

The question has been put to France, and answered in a manner 
that must excite our sincerest admiration. The fundamental prin- 
ciples have been laid hold of and turned to marvellous account. The 
difficulties were enormous; the ground to be covered might have 
daunted the strongest heart. Fifteen years have sufficed to break up 
the hardest soil, and have added vast stores to the knowledge of 
babyhood. The overwhelming importance of a suitable food and 
hygiene for infants, and the marvellous results obtained when these 
are supplied, are perhaps the most striking facts which have been 
brought out—striking because of their very simplicity. The wonder 
is that it could ever have been otherwise. If suitable food, light, and 
air are necessary for the child and the adult, how much more must it - 
beso for the frail little infant. This is an obvious truism, and yet how 
little it is acted upon. A moment’s consideration of the surroundings 
of the baby in an average poor family shows how sadly the infant 
lacks much that it should have ; and the main cause of all is ignorance ; 
the next, neglect—often enforced neglect. 

The young mothers of this generation are, many of them, pro- 
foundly ignorant of all matters connected with babies. They do 
not know the importance of breast-feeding ; they do not know the 
dangers of stale milk, nor how to obviate them. They are unable 
to detect the first signs of impending trouble. They want teaching 
by those who do know. The day has gone by when the sources of 
enlightenment were the grandmother and the nurse. Regular, 
systematic supervision by a competent medical man or woman is an 
essential in the life of any infant, and this must be coupled with 
careful instruction of the mother. 

The other important point is the provision of a good milk supply 
for those children who are old enough to be weaned, or whose mother’s 
milk needs supplementing. This need can be met by a really good 
milk, which can be boiled and kept safely by the mothers in their own 
houses, or by the sale of sterilised milk. 

We have seen the lines upon which the whole matter has been 
treated in France, and the astounding success of the methods. In 
England a few pioneers have started work upon somewhat similar 
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lines to those which have proved so successful in France, but, while 
according them all honour, it must be admitted that only an in- 
finitesimal proportion of the babies are thus reached. 

There are a few ‘baby consultations’ in connexion with dis- 
pensaries for the supervision of healthy babies, but no large number 
is dealt with in any one of them. 

In the whole of England there are some half-dozen towns which 
have depots for the sale of sterilised milk. Among these Liverpool 
heads the list as to numbers of children fed, while that at St. Helen’s 
is the oldest, having been started in 1899. 

At Liverpool there are six depots, and the milk is also sold at 
thirty-three dairies ; during 1907, 1595 children were supplied with 
milk for varying periods. Of these 924 were under one year of age. 
The next largest depot is at Battersea, where about 250 children are 
supplied annually. There is no direct medical supervision in con- 
nexion with the depots cther than that of the Medical Officer of 
Health ; in most cases the babies are weighed by a sanitary inspector 
or by a trained nurse. The results obtained in the way of reduction 
of infant mortality are very gratifying. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence was obtained at Leeds in 1905- 
1906 ; here there is no milk depot, but pure milk was supplied from 
private funds to the children in the poorest part of the town for one 
-year. The Medical Officer of Health was able to report that ‘ there 
was a saving of life equal to at least 25 per cent. amongst the children 
using the Association milk, as compared with those living in the same 
district at the same ages, who were fed in various manners.’ 

There can be very little doubt that the extraordinary results 
obtained in France are due to the combination of medical supervision 
of the healthy babies, the increased breast-feeding, and the supply of 
reliable milk. 

We in England are always hampered for lack of money, and if it 
were suggested that ‘ Consultations’ for babies might with advantage 
be started in connexion with the large London hospitals, the first 
response would probably be that there was no money for such a depar- 
ture. But the cost is really very small. 

Professor Budin states that three things only are necessary for a 
‘ Consultation’: a room, a baby-balance, and the devotion of a doctor. 
It is, of course, a great attraction tothe mothers if milk can be supplied, 
when necessary, by the hospital; but this is not an essential. The 
supply of pure milk is easier now than it was when Professor Budin 
first started his great scheme ; it would be possible to have shops 
known to the hospital where really pure fresh milk could be obtained. 
The mothers could be instructed to boil the milk at home, and coul: 
be taught the methods of care of the milk after boiling. It is, 
however, far better for the boroughs to undertake to supply 
sterilised milk at suitable depots at a low price. 
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It is not easy to do more than lay down general lines as suggestions 
upon which action might be taken, because, having no central body 
like the ‘ Assistance Publique,’ the details would probably need to 
be different in each case. 

A ‘Consultation’ in connexion with the out-patient maternity 
departments of all the large hospitals would not only be an invaluable 
aid to the mothers, but also would afford opportunities to the students 
for acquiring information concerning infants which can be obtained 
in no other way. Thousands of babies are brought into the world 
every year in London under the auspices of one or other of the large 
hospitals, either in the out-patient practice or in the in-patient 
maternity wards. About ten days after birth all medical supervision 
ceases ; the mother has no one to turn to for suitable information. 
No one knows how many of these babies succumb to wasting diseases 
and diarrhea during the following six months, and it seems as if no 
one cared! We deal with the older children who can come to school, 
but we do nothing for the babies, although statistics show clearly 
enough that it is just during the early months that the greatest care 
is required. 

Surely such a state of affairs calls for immediate treatment. The 
time has come to awaken and look after the babies. Our hospitals are 
staffed by competent men, and the cost is small ; it seems that there 
can be no reason why ‘Consultations’ should not be started in order 
to stem the tide of infant mortality. We cannot be, and we are not, 
indifferent to the waste of infant life; let us hasten, therefore, to 


prevent it. 
JANET E. LANE-CLAYPON. 





MILTON 


It is more than seventy years since Macaulay’s celebrated essay on 
Milton rolled back the current of prejudice set running by Johnson’s 
biography in the Lives of the Poets. Both libel and panegyric have 
since been superseded by a more sober and critical detachment of 
Milton’s political acerbity from his poetical grandeur. The most 
learned of poets, he was also the most terribly in earnest. But the 
fervour of his Puritanical faith was accompanied by a width of com- 
prehension which the seventeenth century hardly understood, while 
his poetry was imbued with a classical spirit which showed his mind 
to have been steeped in the best literature of Greece and Rome. If 
Milton’s consummate mastery of English sometimes hides the depth 
of his classical attainments, he never derogates from his own ideal, 
never falls short of the high standard which in the light of his own 
scholarship he set up. With Milton there is no paltering after the 
second best. He is always striving for the mastery, always aiming 
at an unattainable perfection as the surest means of achievement 
within the limits of the possible. There is in Milton no trace of 
doubt or hesitation, no confused struggle for mediocrity. His whole 
powers are always devoted to the highest purpose that he can imagine 
or conceive. It is this combination of energy with magnificence, of 
splendour in purpose with loftiness in thought, which make of our 
great epic poet an example for all countries and all times. Even 
Dr. Johnson admitted that Milton was at once manly, pious, and 
rational in his treatment of unseen things. Milton’s thoroughly 
English love of freedom in the political sphere was combined with 
a religious humility which excluded independence from the relations 
between man and his Maker. He was not, like Bunyan, the type of 
a Puritan. He had a side more in harmony with the Renaissance 
than with the reign of the saints. He represented rather the union 
of literary grace and charm with the sterner qualities of faith and 
endurance which brought the Long Parliament through its conflict with 
arbitrary power. One side, either side, of Milton is easy enough to 
understand. The difficulty is to reconcile one with the other, to 
perceive clearly how the subordination of the material to the spiritual 
coincided in him with the cultivation of intellectual gifts to a point 
Vor. LXV—No. 383 65 F 
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which could not have been surpassed by the most enthusiastic and 
exclusive votary of the Muses. Milton did not see any discrepancy 
between the religious and the political aspects of man’s nature, 
believing them to be both the expression of the divine in the human, 
or the human in the divine. When he put the authority of ‘ our 
sage and serious poet Spenser’ above that of Scotus or Aquinas, 
he epitomised his creed in the beautiful as a manifestation of the 
true. He could not believe that God fulfilled Himself in other ways 
than the choicest products of the agencies which His omnipotence 
controlled. When he wrote, he dedicated himself to God’s service, 
and at the same time made the fullest possible use of every mental 
faculty with which he was endowed. Working as ever in the great 
Taskmaster’s eye, he rejected everything not of the highest order as 
unworthy of the holy and solemn function which he was consciously 
discharging. As a controversialist, Milton does not spare the rod, 
nor abstain from vehement denunciation of opponents. He saw 
things so intensely with the eye of his soul that he could not describe 
them in measured or flinching language. His prose and his poetry, 
different as they are, agree in fervour, in loftiness, and in superiority 
to common forms of speech. The history of literature may be 
searched in vain for another example of Miltonic splendour with 
Miltonic fervour, of the arts which are taught in the schools with the 
gifts which are personal and innate. Ben Jonson may have been as 
learned as Milton, Shakespeare may have been more sublime. But 
Jonson had none of Milton’s sublimity, and Shakespeare had none 
of his learning. Milton left nothing out of account. He shrank from 
no height of intrepid fancy. He overlooked no petty detail which 
could be employed in building up the structure on which he was 
engaged. Except humour, he had all the qualities of genius, besides 
a variety of gifts and accomplishments to which genius is often a 
stranger. He had the soaring imagination that overleaps all obstacles, 
and the teeming fancy which abounds in the smaller beauties of 
taste or feeling. Neither half of his extraordinary mind impeded 
the other. The force which drives and the skill which guides are 
mutually assistant and co-operative. His contemporaries did not 
altogether see the greatness of the man. If the Cavaliers appreciated 
his poetry, they could not forget that he was a Roundhead. If the 
Roundheads appreciated the Areopagitica, they did not regard Comus 
or L’Allegro as worthy of a serious Christian. We can afford to 
scrutinise less partially, to judge more fairly, to marvel at the sub- 
limity of the poet without ignoring the services of the statesman, 
and to remember that Milton’s apparent intolerance always stopped 
short of persecution. It was his privilege to realise and to exhibit 
the truth that devotion to the highest objects may be blended with 
appreciation of the loveliest fancies, and that poetry solves the problem 
of identifying appearance with reality. If Milton had not been a 
poet, he would have been a bigot. If he had not been a scholar, 
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he would have been a pedant. As it was, Nature designed him to 
show in his own person the union of apparent opposites, the sub- 
mergence of ferocity in sublimity, and of ardour in grace. Criticised 
for what he was not, Milton disappears into the rank and file of Puritan 
partisans. Honoured for what he was, he stands forth as the supreme 
instance of poetic beauty united with majestic strength. From his 
earliest sonnet to Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes Milton 
pursued through good and evil fortune the tenor of his resounding 
progress from the study of art and knowledge to the practice of virtue 
and excellence. He is not, like Shakespeare, a mystery. We know 
all about him. But there is over and above him a supernatural 
glory which resembles rather a revelation than a radiance, and 
betokens not so much the presence of light as the luminous origin of 
the talents displayed. No one has ever given an intelligible explana- 
tion of Shakespeare ; to explain Milton is no easy task. It is impossible 
unless we bear in mind the twofold source of his grandest utterances, 
the humble toil of the student and the piercing flash of inspiration. 
Neglecting no human means, Milton yet relied upon an aid which 
seemed to grow more powerful with his blindness, and to encircle him 
with a halo of visionary splendour which opened to him an endless 
vista of dazzling light. To understand Milton we must discard the 
accidental circumstances of time and place. We must forget Round- 
heads and Cavaliers. We must ignore the comparative merits of 
blank verse and rhyme. We must lose ourselves in contemplation of 
the humble piety and the profound learning which glowed together 
in the fusion of Paradise Lost. Only thus can we imagine the full 
play of the poet’s fancy over the scholar’s erudition, the value of the 
diamonds set in so gorgeous an array. It required the union of high 
purpose with rich material, of glowing ardour with exquisite tracery, to 
raise this beautiful pile of jewelled sculpture. A whole essay might 
be written on Milton’s use of proper names. Yet he would be a 
great poet if he had been totally indifferent to their resources. 
Magnificent as his metre is, it serves but as the vehicle to convey his 
noble images and his celestial thoughts. There is no single secret 
of his power, or of his charm. Every part of his mind and soul was 
bent to the task of writing such poetry as the world should not 
willingly let die. When we say ‘ Miltonic,’ we imply a wealth of 
epithets hardly to be comprised in another English word. It recalls 
impressions the most diverse, ideas the least connected, associations 
the most remote, until some line, such as 


Sonorous metal, breathing martial sound, 


sets them in continuous array. What is it, we ask ourselves, that 
makes this verse so eminently beautiful as we must all acknowledge 
it to be? When we read 


Of Abana and Pharpar, lucid streams, 
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why do we feel that something has been added even to the simple 
dignity of the English Bible ? 
Not that fair field 


Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world. 


Here the lines seem absolutely simple, and yet they jar with 
familiar association, for we do not put an accent on the second syllable 
of Proserpine. Yet how stately they are, how majestic, with an 
allusiveness that betrays without parading the knowledge of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. 

At which command the Powers militant 

That stood for Heaven, in mighty quadrate joined 

Of union irresistible, moved on 

In silence their bright legions, to the sound 

Of instrumental harmony, that breathed 

Heroic ardour to adventurous deeds. 


In this passage the march is indescribably grand, and yet by the 
mere adjustment of words Milton produces the impression of actual 
movement without forcing a phrase or dragging a single word into 
improper or unnatural use. Perhaps even in Milton there is no finer 
employment of poetic names and sounds than the comparison of 
himself with the blind poets of antiquity : 

Those other two equalled with me in fate, 

So were I equal to them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Maeonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old. 


In the whole range of English poetry it would be difficult to find 
four nobler verses than these. Yet how few are the words, except 
the patronymics themselves, with which the effect is produced. F 


Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers. 


Simplicity itself could not surpass in condensation this severely 
categorical line. But how multitudinous is its rhythm, how it haunts 
the memory and lingers on the ear. 


Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 
More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues, 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude ; yet not alone, while thou 
Visit’st my slumbers nightly, or when morn 
Purples the East : still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 
But drive far off the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus, and his revellers, the race 

Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
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To rapture, till the savage clamour drowned 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the Muse defend 
Her son. So fail not thou: who thee implores, 
For thou art heavenly, she an empty dream. 


The whole of this most beautiful passage, rather more elaborate 
than those already quoted, is an exercise upon the theme that blank 
verse is continuous, not divided sharply by the end of each line, but 
rather accustomed to pauses in the middle. This habit gives all the 
more vigour and vitality to a verse which is complete in itself, such as 


Urania, and fit audience find, though few, 


For thou art heavenly, she an empty dream. 


Milton’s rhythmic effects are no mere experiments in the collo- 
cation of words. They have a natural music of their own, like the 
philosophy of which he says that it is 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute. 


This union of magic with method, of the instrument with the 
player, of the art with the material, is the secret of Milton’s unusual 
successes, of his unexpected triumphs, of his baffling charm. It is 
not merely the infinite capacity for taking pains, though Milton 
had that, if anyone ever had it. Milton played upon the English 


language as upon an organ, bringing out one stop after another, but 
never exhausting either the language or himself. Virgil had the 
same sort of power. But he had it in an inferior degree, and Latin 
is monotonous in comparison with English. There is not such a line 
in Virgil as 


And found no end, in wandering mazes lost, 


or 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 


The simplicity of these lines must not blind us to the artistic 
perfection with which they are really finished. Wordsworth said of 
Goethe’s poetry that it was not inevitable enough. Milton’s verse 
might be similarly criticised. Inevitability is not its note. But at 
the same time it carries with it the sense of spontaneity. Weighty as it 
is, and full of meaning, it runs as the English language ought to run, 


Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 


Just as his mind was never oppressed by the knowledge it con- 
tained, so Milton’s poetry is too strong and fresh in itself to be weighed 
down by metaphor or allusion. Great and simple in its essence, it flows 
in a limpid stream through the rocks and caverns of circumjacent 
learning and rhetoric. Milton disdained no literary device which could 
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be brought to the service of his art. But he was the master, not 
the slave, of his accomplishments. His Latin poems are forced and 
artificial. There he was walking in stilts. Still more hampered is he 
by Greek and Italian, master of both as he was. English, though he 
did not write it colloquially, or even in the vernacular style so often 
affected by Shakespeare, cost him no effort excent the supreme labour 
of expressing in precise form the true image of the thought in his mind. 
To Milton, if to any one, was given the power of making poetry 
enlarge the bounds of imagination, and lead towards higher points 
than could without it be conceived. When Milton was writing his 
Italian sonnets, he no doubt intended to write poems of the same kind 
in English. How far he was acquainted with Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
or with Lord Surrey’s, which are more in the Italian manner, does not 
appear. He did not, like Shakespeare, write them in a series, but 
rather struck them off according as he himself was impressed by some 
incident or experience. As Macaulay says, a dream of his dead 
wife, or a jest made against one of his own books, suggested to him 
@ sonnet, as it might have suggested an epigram to one of the old 
singers included in the Greek Anthology. Yet how difficult it is to 
find a comparison with Milton. No sooner has Macaulay likened him 
to an anthologist than he likens the sonnets to the Collects of the 
English Liturgy, many of which were translated by Cranmer from the 
Latin, while some were written after Milton’s time. It may be, of 
course, that Milton’s mind worked as Macaulay supposed. But it is 
hardly probable that he had any particular idea of a sonnet which 
was not connected with its poetical rhythm and mechanism. These 
he practised with much assiduity, and with pretty constant reference 
to Italian models, of which there was abundance. But beyond 
them he does not seem to have gone, and theories of the proper subjects 
for sonnets are not Miltonic. It was the form of the sonnet itself 
of which he was thinking, not the topic to which it could be best 
applied. He could always be certain that if the mould was there, the 
artistic subject would suggest itself. He did not need to be prompted. 
He exhausted his powers upon the perfection of the vesture, leaving 
the body it was required to clothe in the conviction that whatever 
else failed him, ideas would never lack. It was reserved for Dr. 
Johnson and Hannah More to find out for him why his sonnets were 
so bad. 

That Milton preferred Paradise Regained to Paradise Lost is a 
fiction. He did not like it to be thought that his hand had lost its 
cunning. But to set one poem against the other was not in his way, 
and he never did. The second subject is more difficult than the first, 
if only because it is more abstruse. The story of Eden is simplicity 
itself. The narrative of the Gospels is simple too. But it is simple 
in a different way, and elaboration weakens the significance of the 
episodes. Milton, however, was compelled to treat the theme in a 
metaphysical form, and to deal with it in a manner almost in- 
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compatible with the nature of poetry. It did not appeal to his 
imagination as the earlier story did, and perhaps it did not bear the 
same kind of treatment. Dante did succeed in combining literal 
fidelity of description and fervid intensity of faith with poetic beauty 
and consummate art. But Dante, living in the ages of faith, stands 
alone as the religious poet who was also a poet of religion, who saw 
because he believed, instead of believing because he saw. Milton 
stood aside to meditate and speculate. Dante saw Hell and Purgatory 
and Heaven as he saw Ravenna and Verona and Florence. Steeped 
as he was in the divinity of the schoolmen, he wrote the popular 
dialect of his day, and unconsciously made the Italian language in the 
act of describing his own visions to the people of Tuscany. Milton 
had to deal with a formed language, a national life in full develop- 
ment, and a vocabulary enriched by contributions from other sources 
besides antiquity. He had serious thoughts of making the Arthurian 
legend the subject of an epic poem. It was not without due delibera- 
tion, and consciously balancing alternative possibilities, that he 
adopted the fall of man as his theme. Milton did not wait for inspira- 
tion to come upon him. He pondered gravely, and with solemn 
deliberation upon the character of his task and its preliminaries. 
The great poets whose works he had studied did not merely imbue his 
mind with images and phrases. They helped in fitting him for the 
enterprise on which he was bent by clothing his thoughts in a poetic 
garb, so that his verses flowed as the natural expression of his ideas, 
and no trace of the workmanship was left when the poetic form 
appeared. Milton has such richness of poetic fancy, and such glow of 
imaginative enthusiasm, that we do not observe the labour and 
experience which have made his work so massive and so bright. All 
his learning and scholarship, all his taste and skill, all his wanderings 
in the realms of thought and imagination combine into a harmonious 
whole when he brings out the result of his efforts. There are many 
kinds of poetry, and Milton’s was not of the kind that glances over 
familiar objects with a casual flash of recognition. 


To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair, 


could not satisfy a genius which in these flowery paths of dalliance 
might have matched the choicest spirits of romantic song. Grandeur, 
and dignity, and a high ethical purpose, were as essential to the Miltonic 
conception of poetry as grace and rhythm and charm and style. He 
is the only writer in all the ages who could keep upon a level so lofty 
without losing any of the minor attractions to be found in far inferior 
poets. Even Spenser falls below him in majesty and splendour. 
Even Shakespeare avoided the abysses of light and darkness into 
which Milton fearlessly plunged. Milton wrote for all classes of 
readers. Comus, and L’ Allegro, and [1 Penseroso appeal to thousands 
who take for granted the excellence of Paradise Lost and Samson 
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Agonistes, or even of the sonnets and the odes. That Milton, under 
the burden of his blindness, withdrew himself more and more from the 
distractions of the visible world into the splendour of the empyrean, 
and the excess of light which his natural eyes could not have absorbed, 
is true enough. But the radiance of his celestial visions did not 
prevent him from describing the earthly sounds with which he was 
still familiar, or the earthly sights which had faded from his gaze. 
Some of his noblest lines, such as 


Wielded at will that fierce democracy, 


are in Paradise Regained, which he wrote at the close of his glorious 
career. We cannot test Milton by circumstances, and say that at this 
or that point he lost or gained any particular gift or power. We can 
only say that, having that within which passeth show, he triumphed 
over all obstacles, as he husbanded all resources, and multiplied all 
opportunities, until calamity became almost a blessing by the inward 
glory which it shed upon every corner of that mighty mind. Milton 
never disguised from himself the magnitude of his loss. Rather did 
he contrast it with the dazzling splendour of the rays which poured 
into the recesses of his soul, and lightened the inward eye which is 
the bliss of solitude. No wonder that Wordsworth loved Milton. 
They both gloried in the quintessence of poesy, the sixth sense of the 
beatific vision, and Milton held that to write poetry, a man’s life 
must be a poem. He did not believe in practising poetry by fits and 
starts, but in the complete harmony of the creative imagination with 
the created imagery. By this harmony he thought that all difficulties 
could be overcome, and the desired result be achieved. 

Such then was Milton’s preparation for the work of his life. Such, 
we might rather say, was Milton’s life of preparation for his work. He 
trusted nothing to chance. He did not borrow a hint here, and a 
simile there, leaving time to bring them together, or association to 
connect them, as it would. He himself disposed of his materials in 
the act of collecting them, and lived the part instead of playing it. 
He did not seek to distinguish between subject and object, between 
poet and poem. What he wrote he had lived, and what he lived he 
was to write. Not otherwise could he have achieved the noble task 
to which all his powers were directed and devoted. Not otherwise 
could he have surpassed Spenser, and rivalled Shakespeare, in the 
minds and memories of Englishmen. There is no especial secret 
of poetry like Milton’s, nor any explanation of it which does not also 
explain Milton himself. His knowledge of music was profound, 
unsurpassed by any of his contemporaries. But the science of harmony 
would never have taught him to pour forth the melodious verse which 
floods L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. He was so eager for learning that 
he mastered every branch of it which was then in vogue. Yet he 
remained as vigorous in his native energy as if he had never inquired 
what constituted poetry, or how it differed from prose. Here is the 
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astonishing faculty of Milton. What impeded and restricted other 
men refreshed and strengthened him. As he wrote himself : 
He who reads 


Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep-versed in books, and shallow in himself. 


Mindful of that danger, Milton, even when he could read for 
himself, was careful not to read merely for reading’s sake, but to 
assimilate and combine all the material he found in books with every 
impulse that he derived from Nature and from life. In that way he 
became a great scholar as well as a great poet, and also a citizen of the 
world, acquainted with the various movements of States, the changes 
of men and things, the ebb and flow of sublunary affairs, the mas‘er- 
pieces of thought and action, the systole and diastole of the earth’s 
diurnal and annual vicissitudes. The discussions in Paradise Lost 
have been compared with debates in the Long Parliament. But 
Milton is parliamentary, when he is so, only in form. The loftiness of 
the ideas, like the stateliness of the diction, is beyond the sphere or 
compass of any human model. Milton, in short, cannot be likened to 
any example drawn from his circumstances or career. His own 
unapproachable splendour preserves him from any such cheap and 
easy formula of flattering disparagement. These parallels may be 
useful in assisting us to clear up our own notions of Milton. They 
cannot account for Milton himself. They are as barren as the trick of 
calling him a typical Puritan. They leave out of sight all the dis- 
tinctive attributes of his extraordinary genius, such as its aloofness, 
its magnificence, its peculiar interpretation of familiar things, its 
audacious ascent beyond the barriers of time and space in order to 
scale the ramparts of the unearthly Paradise. Examine Milton as 
we will, the essence escapes, not indeed the perception, but the 
analysis of the critic, because it consists of those ultimate particles or 
atoms which cannot be analysed any further. It is not the critic’s 
fault. He must do his best, and he may do much, to point out the less 
obvious merits of Milton. But beyond that he cannot go. Until he 
can define the infinite, and limit the laws of God, he must confess that 
in Milton there are tracts of inexplicable sublimity and incalculable 
grandeur. It does not diminish the enjoyment of Milton’s work that we 
cannot weigh and measure what we enjoy. Rather does it increase 
the privilege of conversing with that rare spirit that it raises us above 
the level of metes and bounds, taking us across the borderland of the 
supernatural, and bringing us face to face with the mysteries of 
essential truth. Here and there we may light upon fragments of an 
organised development. But for the most part we have to admit that 
simple admiration is the truest wisdom, and in trying to understand 
more than is possible we only enjoy less than is within our grasp. 

HERBERT Pavt. 
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INHERITANCE AND SOCIOLOGY 


Durine the last few years, while physical science has undergone 
rapid changes, biology has developed in a manner less striking perhaps, 
but even more charged with significance for the future welfare of the 
human race. 

The problems of inheritance in animals and plants, hitherto left 
chiefly to the cattle-breeder and the gardener, at last have been 
illumined by conceptions which enable naturalists to study systematic- 
ally the complicated phenomena involved. A working hypothesis has 
been found which, at all events, has proved sufficient to co-ordinate 
and make intelligible a mass of observations in which no order was 
to be seen. 

It is always dangerous to apply too soon the results of the labora- 
tory to the problems of practical life. A great part of the art of 
successful scientific experiment consists in simplifying the problems, 
so that direct and definite questions are asked of nature in each 
experiment. To know what experiment to make is usually the 
chief difficulty ; it is comparatively easy to carry it through when 
once properly planned. Hence it is that, in the earlier stages of the 
scientific development of a subject, the arts of practical life are in 
advance of scientific knowledge—the complex conditions of practice 
are not understood, and it is necessary to rely on the empirical know- 
ledge acquired by experience. 

But, as scientific knowledge advances, it tends to overtake and 
pass empirical knowledge, which can accumulate only very slowly, 
and can rarely venture to formulate any broad generalisations. 
Eventually a new scientific theory illumines the arbitrary rules which 
have been found to hold, and, by showing the reasons for those rules, 
enables us to apply them with greater confidence where justified, 
and to limit them by the sure guide of an appreciation of their causes. 

It seems that the time has come when the growth in our scientific 
knowledge of heredity allows the application of that knowledge to the 
art of breeding domestic animals and plants, and, perhaps, even the 
tentative use of the new principles to formulate the problems at issue 
in the study of heredity in mankind. 

The greatest step in the science of heredity since the days of 
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Darwin has been made in recent years by the rediscovery and develop- — 
ment of the forgotten work of Gregor Johann Mendel, Abbot of Briinn. © 
Mendel was born in 1822 of Austro-Silesian parents. He was ordained 
priest, and subsequently studied natural science in Vienna, At Briinn 
he carried out a series of experiments, now become classical, on the 
growth of the eating pea, Piswm sativum. He published the results 
in the proceedings of the Natura] History Society of Briinn, under the 
title Experiments in Plant Hybridisation. Unfortunately, Darwin 
never saw Mendel’s paper, and no other of Mendel’s contemporaries 
seems to have been capable of understanding the magnitude of his 
discovery. Mendel died in 1884. sixteen years before renewed attention 
to the problem of hybrids led to a general knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of his work. 

As a simple instance of the application of Mendelian principles to 
animals we may take the case of Andalusian fowls studied by Bateson 
and Punnett. These birds may be black, white, or blue. Both black 
and white are pure breeds ; two black birds paired together produce 
only black posterity, and similarly the white birds, mated among 
themselves, give rise to white descendants. If, however, a white 
bird mates with a black one, the resultant chicks are blue. So far all 
seems clear, and we are inclined to consider the blue character as a 
mixture of the white and the black. But, if the blue birds are mated 
among themselves, their offspring are not wholly blue. Half of a large 
number will on the average be blue, but the remaining half will be 
divided equally into white birds and black, which again mated among 
themselves show once more the phenomena described above. 

White and black are Mendelian characters in Andalusian fowls. 
To explain the observed results we may suppose that something in 
the germ cells corresponds with these characters. Any one germ cell 
is pure ‘white’ or pure ‘black.’ When a white bird pairs with a 
black one, the resulting chick is blue, a colour which in this case 
represents the mixture. But of that chick’s germ cells, half are pure 
‘ black ’ and half are pure ‘ white.’ Thus, when two blue birds mate, 
the results will follow the doctrine of chances, which shows that in 
half the cases a ‘ white ’ cell will meet a ‘ black ’ one, giving a ‘ mixed ’ 
bird again, and in the other half the numbers will be divided 
equally between birds developed from the union of two ‘ white” cells 
and birds derived from two ‘ black ’ ones. 

In Andalusian fowls the mixed type is unlike either of the parents, 
but, in other cases, it usually resembles one of them much more nearly 
than the other. One character is then said to be ‘dominant’ and the 
other ‘recessive.’ Let us, for instance, consider the varieties of the 
common green pea, studied by Mendel himself. Mendel selected a 
number of difierentiating characters, and investigated the inheritance 
of each character separately. In one series of experiments he dealt only 
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with the heights of the plants. Taking tall and dwarf varieties, he 
crossed them, and found that all the resulting seeds gave rise to tall 
plants. The tall character is dominant and the dwarf recessive. 
But these hybrid tall plants when self-fertilised do not breed true. 
Out of about a thousand plants of the third generation, almost exactly 
three-quarters were tall, but one-quarter were short. Next year the 
seeds of this generation were grown, and it was found that the dwart 
type bred true and remained fixed in future generations. But the 
plants of the tall kind differed among themselves. One-third yielded 
only tall offspring, while two-thirds gave plants divided into ‘ talls’ 
and dwarfs, in the old ratio of three to one. The one-third are pure 
dominants, breeding true to any number of generations, while the 
two-thirds are impure, giving seeds which develop into dominants 
and recessives in the ratio of three to one. 

These results may be correlated with those obtained with the 
Andalusian fowls by noticing that the ‘mixed’ type here simulates 
one of the parents. Thus, besides the one-quarter of a large number 
of seedlings which are developed from the union of the two germ 
cells of like characters, and resemble truly the dominant parent, we 
must add the half which are formed from unlike germ cells. These 
hybrid plants assume an outward resemblance to the dominant parent 
not warranted by the mixed character of their own germ cells, which 
are divided among the two types in equal numbers. 

In the next generation, the one-quarter breed true, while the 
two-quarters reveal their hybrid characters. The dominants of the 
former generation, then, are divided into pure and impure in the 
ratio of one to two. 

Hitherto we have considered only single pairs of characters, cases 
of the phenomenon called monohybridism. When the original parents 
differ in two pairs of characters, we have the more complex phenomena 
of dihybridism. Mendel found that some separate characters were 
transmitted independently of each other and obeyed the same laws 
of inheritance as a single pair. Thus, in peas, tallness is dominant 
to shortness and a yellow colour in the seed to a green colour. If a 
tall, yellow-seeded pea be crossed with a dwarf green-seeded one, 
all the offspring are tall and yellow. But in the next generation we 
should expect, and should find, that of sixteen plants nine would be 
tall and yellow, three tall and green, three short and yellow, and one 
short and green. Mendelian principles again succeed in explaining 
the results. 

Still more complicated phenomena have been examined and 
explained by interaction between two pairs of factors resulting in 
masked characters, which may reappear when the necessary comple- 
mentary factor is reintroduced by inheritance from a suitable cross. 
In this way the reversion to the ancestral wild type of certain culti- 
vated plants and domestic animals has been elucidated. 
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The use of Mendelian principles in the art of producing 
varieties of plants and animals is clear. As Mr. Punnett says in his 
useful little book ' on Mendelism : 


The recombination of characters effected in dihybridism leads... to 
the appearance of novelties in the second hybrid generation. Novelties are 
what the horticulturist wants, and here the new science of heredity has much 
to teach the practical man. Let us suppose that he has two varieties, each 
possessing a desirable character, and that he wishes to combine these characters 
in a third form. He must not be disappointed if he makes his cross and finds 
that none of the hybrids approach the ideal which he has set before himself ; 
for, if he raises a further generation, he will obtain the thing which he desires. 
He may, for example, possess tall green-seeded and dwarf yellow-seeded peas 
and may wish to raise a strain of green dwarfs. He makes his cross and nothing 
but tall yellows result. At first sight he would appear to be further than ever 
from his end, for the hybrids differ more from the plant at which he is aiming 
than did either of the original parents. Nevertheless, if he sow the seeds of these 
hybrids, he may look forward with confidence to the appearance of the dwarf 
green. And, owing to the recessive nature of both greenness and dwarfness, 
he can be certain that for further generations the dwarf greens thus produced 
will come true to type. The green dwarfs are all fixed as soon as they appear, 
and will throw neither talls nor yellows. The less the hybrid resembles the 
form at which the breeder aims, the more likely is that form to breed true when 
it appears in the next generation. 

But as all practical breeders know, the fixation of the required type is not 
always effected as simply as in the case of the green dwarf. Let us suppose that 
the parents are the same as before, and that the new form now required is a 
tall yellow-seeded pea. As we have already seen, the hybrids are all of the type 
required, viz. tall yellows. But they do not breed true. Still the majority of 
their offspring (#.e. nine-sixteenths) are tall yellows, and by saving the seed of 
these and growing further generations, using selection each time, the breeder 
expects eventually to fix the type. It is at this point that he frequently provides 
for himself a great deal of unnecessary labour which a knowledge of Mendelian 
inheritance would spare him. These tall yellows all look alike to the eye ; what, 
therefore, more natural than to treat them alike, and to jumble up together 
the seeds collected from the different individual plants? Nevertheless, to do 
so is to court failure, or at least a tedious success. Out of every nine yellows 
one, and one alone, is already fixed, whilst the remaining eight are by their 
nature bound to throw other forms. If the breeder saves the seed from each 
plant separately he will obtain what he wants, and will obtain it ready fixed. 
The idea that many generations are required for the fixation of a new variety 
is a wrong idea, and only arose because it was not unnaturally assumed that 
either plants or animals of identical appearance were also identical in their 
breeding qualities. To-day we realise that this is not necessarily the case, and 
Mendel’s discovery has introduced principles which must largely modify the 
breeder’s methods. For the points to be borne in mind are two. In the first 
place all the possible forms which can emanate from a cross between two fixed 
strains appear in the second generation, provided that a sufficient number 
are grown; and in the second place, a certain proportion of each of these forms 
is already fixed in the second generation. Two generations suffice to produce 
and fix the new variety, and one further generation is all that is required to 
indicate the fixed individuals. 


' Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes, 1907. 
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Already these new principles have been applied by Professor Biffen 
at the Cambridge Experimental Farm to the production of new 
varieties of wheat. The power of resistance to the plant disease known 
as rust has been found to be a Mendelian character, and has been 
fixed in a pure strain of corn ; while the high cropping power of good 
English grain has been combined in the same individual with the 
strong baking property of some foreign seeds. The effect of the 
English climate on a long series of generations of these plants will be 
watched with interest both by the man of science and by the farmer. 
But, at any rate, the application of Mendelian principles to such 
problems, both in plants and animals, opens an illimitable field for 
useful work. 


It is impossible not to recognise the fact that this new knowledge 
of heredity has an immediate bearing on the problems of human 
inheritance. The individual must be regarded as a complex organism 
made up of an immense number of unit characters, and ‘ individuality 
is the expression of a particular aggregation of such characters. Though 
often reacting upon one another, the factors on which these characters 
are based behave as independent entities during the hereditary pro- 
cess.’ The contrast is clear between this definite conception and the 
vague indefinable mixture of all ancestral strains which aforetime 
was often imagined to make up a personality. Moreover, the non- 
inheritance of many if not all kinds of acquired characteristics is of 
deep significance. 

The individual is born not made. His body and mind are com- 
posed of definite unit characters derived from some, but not all, of his 
ancestors. He himself may be modified by training, education and 
environment, but he can transmit to his posterity those characters 
alone which, latent or apparent, he has received from his parents. 
It is true that parents’, and in particular a mother’s, own conduct 
and habits may. destroy the chances their children would otherwise 
have by preventing the characters the children possess developing 
in favourable circumstances, or, on the othef hand, may give those 
characters a satisfactory field for growth. But the essential character 
units themselves, which the children can in their turn transmit to 
their descendants, can be introduced or removed by inheritance 
alone. A dwarf pea may be slightly taller or shorter than the average 
according as the soil and season suits it or not, but however vigorous 
it may be, its descendants will be essentially dwarf peas still. 

At this point we are assailed with doubts about the sufficiency of 
much of our present social reform and philanthropic effort. Nearly 
all our strength has been put into ameliorating the condition of the 
most miserable sections of the community. Improved sanitation, 
medicine and surgery have reduced the death rate of all, but the 
effects on the lower strata of society are the most marked, People of 
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feeble physique and low intelligence have been kept alive and provided 
for, when in old days they would never have survived infancy. This 
result of improved conditions of life is demanded by the conscience, 
as well as by the instinct of self-preservation of the nation, and cannot 
be undone. But the serious consequences to the future of the race 
should be faced. It is one thing to keep alive, or make life tolerable 
for, the undesirable elements; it is another to allow them to 
transmit their shortcomings to an ever-growing number of descen- 
dants. 

The days have gone past when a man’s individuality was entirely 
or even mainly his own concern. All civilised communities have 
recognised the danger to corporate existence involved in the free 
exercise of their wills by the untutored and decadent members of 
society. If the isolation and disinfection of fever cases be insisted 
upon, the motive at work is probably as much the protection of the 
community as the welfare of the individual. If education and moral 
training are rigorously enforced, it is the knowledge that a large 
proportion of uneducated, unmoral, untrained stock can never be 
anything but a drag to the community, that is constantly the actuating 
motive. Step by step, society has improved the environment of the 
race, has endeavoured to foster ability and encourage habits of cleanli- 
ness and thrift. But, if there be little or no inheritance of acquired 
characters, if Mendelian laws hold good, a limit of improvement must 
be attained ; to assure directly by such means the upward progress of 
the human race is beyond our reach. 

The individual who throws the burden of his maintenance and that 
of the maintenance of his offspring on to the nation at large has clearly 
placed the conditions of that maintenance in the hands of his more 
competent brothers, nor can the community be expected to welcome 
and provide for the probably incompetent offspring of undoubtedly 
incompetent parents. 

But here some points appear on which it is necessary to take 
evidence. How far are the incompetent and weakly members of the 
sommunity innately so? How much is still left for environment to 
do? How certain is it that the undesirable elements of the community 
do reproduce and even multiply their own bad points ? What exactly 
are the principles of heredity as applied to mankind ? 

The object ofimproving theenvironment, whether for plants, animals, 
or men, is to place each individual in such circumstances that it may 
develop to the utmost those innate characteristics which the race, a8 a 
whole, has judged to be the most profitable. Health, beauty, character, 
ability, are all among the great possessions of this world ; good physical, 
moral and spiritual influences are the agents which discover these 
possessions and foster their growth. We have other agencies which 
may be termed curative: medicine, correctional treatment, sanatoria, 
are the appliances we use to turn back those who have gone astray. 
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We have the restraints of custom and of legal enactment to create a 
recognised atmosphere of social duties. *o point out the accustomed 
pathways and hedge in the dangerous places. But when all this is 
done, as it has been done at times with almost feverish intensity in the 
last fifty years—when we have built and endowed schools and hospitals, 
pulled down insanitary dwellings and thrown open green spaces, brought 
in fresh water and uncontaminated milk, vaccinated babies and 
destroyed tuberculous cows, when we have established a cult of fresh 
air, a whole science of nature-study, and the paraphernalia of the 
simple life—we are brought up sharp against a stone wall. We are 
informed that our unemployed are chiefly unemployable, that the 
provision of more lunatic asylums is of greater urgency than the 
provision of increased school accommodation, that a whole class of 
feeble-minded individuals has grown up and is totally unprovided for, 
that ability is more difficult to find and mediocrity shows no tendency 
to rise, that general physical deterioration may be knocking at our 
doors—in short, in spite of all our efforts, matters are conceivably 
worse than when we started, and an uncomfortable feeling comes that 
‘in spite of ’ might possibly be more correctly written ‘ on account of.’ 

Some such state of mind, vaguely felt at times, occasionally hinted 
at, and finally driven home by an enthusiastic band of trained in- 
vestigators, resulted in the appointment in 1904 of a Commission to 
inquire into the state of the feeble-minded, with further powers (given 
in 1905) to inquire into the workings of the Lunacy Commissioners. 
Royal Commissions are the expensive and cumbrous methods by 
which the British Government rediscovers facts which are often well 
known to the specialists of the subject into which a heterogeneous 
body of untrained men and women are appointed to inquire. The 
Government, having decided that inquiry is necessa:;, grudges no 
expense in the matter, and cheerfully spends annually many thousands 
of pounds accumulating, printing and distributing the minutes of 
evidence. The Feeble-Minded Commission has proved no exception 
to this lavish expenditure. One large index volume of summaries, 
conclusions and recommendations is already published; six more 
containing the minutes of evidence were promised. Here then is a 
field for inquiry. Here at last we may glean such experimental evidence 
as exists. With this before us, we can test whether our theories are 
borne out by facts, and consider possible remedies in the light of the 
evidence accumulated by the Commissioners. 

First, as to the question whether the condition of the feeble- 
minded tends to be inherited, the Commissioners report that a large 
_ Inajority of experienced medical men and other witnesses answer un- 
hesitatingly in the affirmative. Of thirty-five such witnesses, ‘twenty- 
five attach supreme importance to the fact that in a large proportion 
of cases of mental defect there is a history of mental defect in the 
parents or near ancestors.’ 
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As an example of the evidence we may take that of Dr. Tredgold,~ 
physician to the Littleton Home for Defective Children, who, from an 
extensive study of the antecedents of mental defectiveness, states 
that over 80 per cent. of cases are connected with neuropathic 
inheritance. He has never seen a normal child born of two feeble- 
minded persons. Again Professor Sir Clifford Allbutt says : 

I regard feeble-mindedness (if not accidental) as always hereditary. I have 
never met with a case of manufactured feeble-mindedness apart from some 
accident either at birth or afterwards. ... All arrested development is apt to 
run in families. I attach great weight to inheritance. Its influence is obvious 
to physicians in private practice; these know the difficulty of getting family 
histories which are worth anything. Feeble-minded persons are prolific; the 
thing can only be bred out. 

Special attention should be paid to the statement that feeble- 
minded persons are prolific. If this conclusion be substantiated, it is 
of most sinister import. With the birth-rate falling in other classes, 
especially the most provident classes, the influence of a high rate of 
increase in feeble-minded families must mean the rapid and progressive 
deterioration of the race. And, unfortunately, there seems little 
doubt of the truth of Sir Clifford Allbutt’s statement. Thus, 

Miss Dendy, honorary secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire Association 
for the Permanent Care of the Feeble-Minded, a very experienced witness, has 
stated elsewhere that from her personal knowledge she can show that the higher 
grades of feeble-minded persons (who are the most numerous and dangerous) 
tend to have very large families, and that she can prove this from the detailed 
records of 1000 cases. 


There is a great want of statistical information on the relative 
numbers in feeble-minded and normal families, though it is clear that 
the average number is much greater in feeble-minded homes. From 
the study of 150 degenerate families, Dr. Tredgold found that the 
average number of children in a family was 7:3, while the normal 
average for the country at large is 4. If the still-born children of 
the 150 feeble-minded families were included, the disproportion would 
be even greater, the average being raised to 8-4. Out of the total 
of 1269 children, only about one-third could be considered, even by 
their parents, as mentally and bodily healthy. In spite of the large 
mortality, the number of children which survive in a feeble-minded 
family is greater than the normal. Dr. Clouston, the physician- 
superintendent of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, from special investi- 
gation of feeble-minded women admitted to the asylum, states that 
many of these women have had illegitimate children, and this often at 
very early ages. Sir Edward Fry sums up the matter : 

Everyone knows that a large number of the mothers of illegitimate children 
are of weak intellect ; that their issue are frequently of the same type; that 
a large number of the habitual inmates of workhouses are of the same low 
standard of mind; that much of the petty crime of the country is committed _ 
by persons below the average in intellectual power... But the ranks of the 
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insane, as well as of the imbecile, are recruited from the children of the feeble- 
minded. The fearful increase of late years of insanity in this country has neces- 
sarily created alarm, and I cannot but believe that one of the sources of this 
fact is to be found in the imbecility of the parents. 

Sir James Crichton Browne entirely agrees in this view. He has written to 
me to the effect that a terrible increase of insanity is going on, and that it is 
undoubtedly not merely due to increased diligence or improved diagnosis, but 
in some measure to the cause named, viz., propagation by the weak-minded, 
and ‘I am confident,’ he adds, ‘ that permanent provision for imbeciles of both 
sexes, but especially girls, however costly it might be in the first instance, would 
ultimately result in saving of the rates.’ 

In a word, imbecility, insanity, bastardy, and crime are now paid for by the 
ratepayer, and any method of diminishing these tendencies at a reasonable 
cost must be to his benefit. 

In the ruder state of society which has passed away, little heed was taken 
of these unfortunate children, and many of them, no doubt, died comparatively 
early in the struggle for existence. But we have learned to think more tenderly 
of the inferior members of our race, and we seek to protect them from the cala- 
mities and sufferings to which they are naturally exposed, and to preserve their 
lives to the utmost. But in so doing, and so doing rightly, we incur, it seems to 
me, another responsibility, namely, that of preventing, so far as we reasonably 
can, the perpetuation of a low type of humanity, for otherwise the beneficence 
of one generation becomes the burden and injury of all succeeding ones. The 
vast increase in the number of lunatics in the country, to which I have already 
alluded, demands our most serious consideration of every means which can 
legitimately be used to protect the race from physical and mental degeneration, 
and I regard the segregation of imbeciles, first in childhood and youth, and 
subsequently through life, as the one of such means which is most clearly open 
to us. 


The investigations of the Commissioners, then, confirm from 
observation the theoretical considerations suggested by recent bio- 
logical research. The conclusion is irresistible that lunacy, feeble- 
mindedness, and certain criminal tendencies are hereditary characters. 
They may arise spontaneously from time to time in a healthy popula- 
tion, but immeasurably the greater number of cases are inherited 
from ancestors possessing the same qualities. No training, care, or 
education can do more than palliate the harm to the individual : 
the same tendencies will be transmitted to his offspring, who, like 
himself, will be a drag on and an expense to the rest of the community. 
Moreover, the high birth-rate among the feeble-minded tends con- 
stantly to increase the proportion of mentally afflicted persons to 
those who are normal. It is probable that a lower infant mortality 
among the normal does something to check the evil, but that it is 
not enough is shown by the evidence quoted by the Commissioners 
to prove that mental disease is increasing. The prospect is appalling. 
The remedy is clear if the country has the strength and courage to 
apply it. Those certified as mentally defective when they require to be 
supported by the community must enjoy all the comfort that improved 
knowledge of mental pathology gives ; but, in the interests of society, 
they must be detained permanently in institutions or homes, and thus 
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prevented from propagating their condition in future generations. In 
such a supremely important question cost should, perhaps, not be 
considered, but even the cost would be covered in the next generation 
by the less provision required for workhouses, hospitals, asylums, and 
prisons, while the number of cases would decrease very fast indeed as 
the hereditary effect was eliminated. Ina mentally healthy population, 
such as we should get by eliminating the present cases of mental 
affliction, the number of feeble-minded who were produced by acti- 
dent, or developed as biological sports, would be very small, and, 
on the average, nearly constant over a number of years, with a 
tendency to fall as the bad strains got bred out of the race. The 
first reform, then, is the segregation of the habitual criminal, and of 
the insane and the feeble-minded pauper. The initial cost might be 
high, but it would fall rapidly as its effect told. From this point of 
view, it is futile to establish expensive machinery for educating the 
feeble-minded, as has been done in some places, unless the power of 
retention and segregation goes with it. A feeble-minded girl, well 
trained in housework, laundry-work, and cooking, and then let loose 
on the world, is more dangerous in some ways to the community 
than in her previous unkempt, untrained condition. Her- artificial 
good qualities often lead to marriage, and her children have an im- 
proved chance of survival. But, in considering practical measures, 
we must recognise that, at present, the cases of mental weakness 
we wish to eliminate can be dealt with only when they become a 
charge on the community. It is not feasible to take a feeble-minded 
child out of a self-supporting home and segregate it for life. More- 
over, there is no machinery existing for reporting such cases. But 
many feeble-minded children and young women come under observa- 
tion and partial control in the workhouse, and the immediate means 
of dealing with them must be obtained through the Poor Law. Even- 
tually, perhaps, we may reach the problem from the schools. Mean- 
while, all efforts should be made to improve our organisation for 
inspection, and for the classification and publication of information 
about the mental, moral, and physical state of the people. 


We have seen how feeble-mindedness tends to be inherited. Let 
us now turn to the other side, and see what evidence there is for the 
transmission of desirable qualities. Mr. Francis Galton, in his books, 
Hereditary Genius and Noteworthy Families, has shown that there 
are in the country a certain number of able families in which from 
generation to generation a large proportion of able children are born. 
Thus ability tends to be inherited like other mental and physical 
qualities. In special cases clever children may be born of dull parents, 
and able parents may have stupid children, but, on the average, 
more clever children in a hundred will appear in leading families 
than in those where ability is non-existent or latent. 
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Similar results are indicated by a study made by M. Alphonse 
de Candolle in 1873 of the parentage of foreign members of the 
learned societies of Europe. The Royal Society of London and the 
similar societies of other countries elect as foreign members a certain 
small number of distinguished men of nations other than their own. 
Thus the evidence of ability is that of what is called ‘ European 
reputation.’ The fathers of such men were classified as fo profession. 
The calling which stood first on the list was that of the clergy, in 
spite of the fact that the Roman Catholic clergy could contribute 
nothing to the total. Now the level of ability of the clergy, in past 
times at any rate, was above that of the mass of the population, 
and the result comes out in the greater average eminence of their 
sons. Doubtless the environment, too, is favourable ; the culture 
and frugality of the clerical household give a satisfactory soil in 
which young minds may develop. But those considerations alone 
seem insufficient to explain the preponderating results. The high 
level of ability in clerical families shows the irreparable loss to Roman 
Catholic countries produced by the celibacy of the clergy, a restriction 
which exerts a selective action in favour of less desirable elements 
in the population, and also must tend directly to breed out of the 
race the higher forms of religious instinct. 

Hitherto studies of inherited ability have been concerned mainly 
with academic eminence. It would be well to extend the inquiry to 
other fields. The writer has a belief that the younger sons of the smaller 
country landowners would be found to produce more than their 
numerical share of eminent soldiers, explorers, and leaders of men. 
But whatever special results may be brought out by further investi- 
gation, the evidence is enough already to warrant a general con- 
clusion. Biological research, medical experience, and the study of 
the origin and relatives of able men, unite in upholding the old aristo- 
cratic theory of the leading family as an important element in national 
life. An able individual may appear as a sport; that sport may be 
reproduced in his offspring ; but, on the other hand, like the blueness 
of the hybrid Andalusian fowl, it may have no permanent value. 
Moreover, the able sport of low social status has a much greater 
difficulty in mating himself with sn equal. He usually marries young, 
before he has risen, and the wife—often less adaptable—holds him 
back in many ways. The sport of a higher class has far more chance 
of marrying well and suitably, partly on account of the higher marriage 
age customary in the class to which he belongs. And an able family 
will almost certainly throw up a large proportion of ability from 
generation to generation. Furthermore, there is no reason to doubt 
that beauty, physical vigour, moral character, and other desirable 
qualities follow similar laws. It is the family that is the most signifi- 
cant factor. Many successful and persistent races have preached the 
continuity and extension of the family as an essential part of their 
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religion. Ancestor worship has an importance in race-history whioli 
we begin to recognise, and the conception of the reincarnation of 
ancestors in their descendants is an allegory of which the meaning 
has been overlooked. 

Thus the evidence available on the human side bears out the results 
obtained by biologists, and shows that, at any rate to a large extent, 
the essential qualities of the race are innate, and can be affected only 
by inheritance. It becomes, then, of supreme importance to study the 
reproductive power of different types of the people. The average 
qualities of the race as a whole will change as the composition of 
the nation is altered by inheritance. The qualities may be modified, 
brought into play, or rendered latent by environment, but can be 
destroyed or transmitted by inheritance alone. 

A valuable study of birth-rate statistics has been published by 
Mr. Sidney Webb,’ and the substance communicated to the Times 
in a series of articles. The result of his inquiries brings out the dis- 
quieting fact that the recent decline in the aggregate birth-rate of 
the country is accounted for chiefly or entirely by a very large decrease 
in the more far-seeing and provident classes of the community. It 
is not confined to professional men, but extends to the higher ranks 
of the thrifty and careful artisans, while the families of casual labourers 
show little sign of diminution. 

These facts indicate clearly that the cause at work is economic. 
Where children are most felt as an economic burden their number 
is small. Where wealth makes the burden light, the number is 
larger, unless other causes are at work; and where thriftless habits 
lead to no thought for the morrow, no sign of diminution occurs. 
The only effective disturbing factor is indicated by the observation 
that no decrease of birth-rate is found as yet among the Roman 
Catholics or Jews of the United Kingdom, whose religious teaching 
is opposed to any voluntary limit to the size of the family. 

We are thus face to face with the conclusion that the fall in the 
aggregate birth-rate is exerting a selective action on the qualities 
of the race. The thrifty, steady elements of the upper, middle, and 
artisan classes are losing ground, except among the Roman Catholics 
and the Jews, while the thriftless ranks of casual labour relatively 
are growing, at a rate which is increased by the falling infant mortality 
caused by medical knowledge and care. The selective action of the 
large families of feeble-minded parents, which touches the lower 
fringe of the social fabric, is thus carried upward and made to affect 
the whole. We have stopped to a great extent the action of natural 
selection in destroying the unfit, and have brought into being an 
artificial selection which tends to reproduce the unfit in greater 
numbers than those higher in the scale of physical, intellectual, and 
moral development. 

2 Fabian Society Tracts. 
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If the aggregate fall in the birth-rate of the country were uni- 
formly distributed over all classes of the community, the questions 
it would raise would be different, though a selective action would 
still be. exerted as between nation and nation. But, as regards the 
internal condition of one country, a uniform fall in the rate of repro- 
duction would not involve the particular problem we are now con- 
sidering. The economic and moral aspect of voluntary restriction 
in the number of children is not now dealt with; we are examining 
only the effects of a selective decrease of birth-rate in certain special 
classes. 

Such an effect, wrongly directed, must have disastrous results 
when continued over several generations. And the results are pro- 
bably irreparable. Useful qualities, once allowed to drop out of the 
race by selective inheritance, can only be replaced, if at all, by the 
prolonged action over countless generations of reversed selection 
acting on the spontaneous reappearance from a degenerated race 
of isolated individuals possessing those qualities. The depressing 
effect of a century of slum life may be undone by another century of 
healthy conditions; but, in a century of selective favouring of the 
unfit, the race may receive a much more lasting injury. Hence the 
problem of finding means to check the present tendency of selective 
reproduction is, from one point of view at least, of far more importance 
than the question of improved sanitation, hygiene and general con- 
ditions oi lize, the favourite object of the humanitarian reformer. 

Next, the birth-rate reduction is most marked in classes such as that 
composed of members of benefit societies, who, as a rule, enjoy regu- 
larity of employment and fixed wages, and find it worth while to be 
thrifty and saving. There is little or no reduction in the class of casual 
labourers who take no thought for the morrow. It is possible that 
in most cases both their professions and the size of their families are 
effects of their innate dispositions, but it is also possible that a greater 
certainty of employment and wages exerts a direct influence over 
habit, and causes more forethought. Such an effect would, according 
to the evidence available, lead to a restriction of birth-rate. Any- 
thing, then, which tends to give fixity of wage and continuity of 
employment to the lower ranks of manual labour would tend probably 
to diminish the disproportion between the size of the family in that 
class, and in the class of the artisan and regular railway servant. 
Regularity of employment and steady wages, which all desire on other 
grounds, while it might intensify the effects of a diminishing total 
national birth-rate, would probably do something to check the arti- 
ficial selection which now favours the relative growth of the lowest 
class of labour. 

But it is not enough to try to check the selection on one side ; 
we must, if possible, deal with it on the other also, by encouraging 
large families among the most desirable elements of our population, 
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and avoiding the danger of lightening the burden of children most 
among the wrong classes. By compelling every child to attend school 
for a series of years, the State has raised the wage-earning age, and 
thus directly increased the burden on parents. It has also added to 
the taxation of parents whose children are recognised to require a 
different type of education to fit them for their future lives, and 
cannot use with any advantage the free elementary schools. It should 
do something in return to help the parents of all classes during the 
expensive time of education. An extension of the system of scholar- 
ships in schools of all classes seems the only method feasible at present 
in which this help can be given without doing more harm than good. 

Not long ago children were desired by the labouring class as 
an insurance for old age, and they were legally as well as morally 
bound to maintain their parents. Now that the State is assuming 
more and more the burden of providing for the aged poor, this cause 
too will cease to operate; and, once more, the changed conditions 
will appeal most to the more far-seeing and provident sections of 
the community. The effect of old-age pensions may reach farther 
than has been seen. Considering the present economic strain of 
raising children, the greater possibility of saving by those parents 
with few offspring, and the service to the community rendered by 
those who bring up well a large family, it might be worth while for 
statesmen to investigate the possibility of pensions graduated in 
proportion to the number of children successfully reared. 

The whole question of possible legislative action in subjects which 
concern inheritance and the future qualities of the race should be 
studied carefully and in detail by some competent body, such as a 
permanent Royal Commission. At present it is perhaps hopeless to 
expect the House of Commons to devote some of the time it wastes 
on political controversy to the consideration of fundamentally im- 
portant matters: no votes are to be won by attention to questions 
outside party strife. But the House of Lords has not the fear of the 
polls always before its eyes, and might do untold good by attention 
to such problems as those now before us. Some day the nations will 
awake to the new knowledge, and those races which fail to act on it 
must inevitably go down, if placed in prolonged competition with 
wiser peoples. 

But legislative attempts to fight economic causes, which them- 
selves have partly been brought into play by legislation, do not 
_ exhaust the possibilities of meeting the evil. A general recognition 
of the importance of the question, and an increased sense of respect 
for the bearing and right upbringing of children as one of the most 
important social functions of those who are healthy in mind and 
body, may do much of itself. And one benefit of an improved tone of 
public opinion would be that it would affect first and most largely 
those in whom the sense of public responsibility was keenest, and 
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thus tend to favour the relative growth of elements in the population 
with a high sense of social obligation. We should hear less often 
those with relatively good incomes say that they ‘can only afford’ 
one or two children, when their expenditure in other directions is 
large. The supposed necessity of sending every boy in certain classes 
to one of the most expensive of our expensive public schools might 
less often be used as a reason for not bringing the boy into the world 
at all. 

Another complaint which is often heard refers to the difficulty 
of providing for children in after life. Some people of the landowning 
and professional classes seem to think it wrong to have children 
if they are unable to provide those children with a sufficient income 
to live, without depending on their own efforts for a livelihood. Such 
an economic theory has but to be imagined extended to the whole 
nation to be reduced at once to an absurdity. It is closely connected 
with the ideas that the daughters should not be expected to earn a 
livelihood, that all careers are ‘ overcrowded,’ and that there are no 
‘openings’ for the sons. The experience of the present writer as 
a resident in one of the older universities shows the latter idea to 
be exaggerated. It is more difficult to find competent men to fill 
the openings than to find openings for competent men. Responsible 
posts in the Empire increase at least as fast as the population as a 
whole, while the number of men fitted by character, ability, and 
early training to fill those posts honestly, ably, and gracefully in- 
creases very little faster than the classes which, as we have seen 
above, have suffered the most serious diminution in birth-rate. A 
family with character, ability, and good manners has to fear no 
diminution in position or national usefulness by the possession of a 
large number of children. Rather it may look with confidence to 
a rise in fortune as those children take honourable and helpful, parts 
in the great drama of the British Empire. 

It is certain that a complete change in the habits of thought 
of some years ago is suggested by the evidence now available. 
Malthus advocated the restriction of families as the only sure means 
of raising wages by restricting the supply of labourers. This doctrine 
was sedulously taken up, preached and disseminated among the 
more thrifty artisan class by certain well-meaning people, who 
failed to see the economic fallacy involved, or the serious consequences 
of their action in starting the selective degeneration of the race. 

Till the State is able more effectively to shift some of the economic 
burdens, we must rely exclusively on what must always prove the 
best of means—the sense of duty of the individual. And care should 
be taken both in word and deed to encourage a healthy tone. The 
present fashion, for instance, of advertising for coachmen, gardeners, 
or gamekeepers ‘ without encumbrances’ should meet with the 
universal reprobation it deserves. Such.men, usually of good stock 
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and with regular well-paid work, should be a steady source of valuable 
additions to the population, and pride should be taken in providing 
cottages for their occupation, with accommodation suitable for a- 
large family. 

The moral of these thoughts seems to be that the pressure of public 
opinion, and the growth of a higher sense of social duty, should 
demand greater attention to questions of heredity. One great 
assistance in this task would be a revival of interest in family history 
in all those classes of the community where it is possible. In old 
days family history was a more general study. It has been preserved 
by many families among the landed class throughout the unfavour- 
able years of the past century, but among others it has died from 
inattention or even from active dislike. We have heard of parchments 
containing irrecoverable family records being used to cover the yearly 
brew of household jam. In a private book of memoirs we have seen 
@ promising discussion of a family origin dismissed with ‘ thorough 
contempt’ for ‘any other feeling than that founded on individual 
character and worth.’ 

To some extent this attitude of mind may be correlated with 
the dominance and general acceptance of the individualist theory 
in the nineteenth century. Moreover, in that century, owing to various 
economic and political causes, the middle class threw up from obscurity 
a great number of able and successful men, who seemed to justify 
the theory. The mistake lay in confusing opportunity with ability. 
The ability was there already, in sound strains permeating all classes ; 
the opportunity was given by industrial expansion. So, in another 
way, it was in the spacious days of Elizabeth—every rough sea 
captain had room, if he possessed the innate ability, to become an 
admiral or a circumnavigator. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth ‘till the end of the seven- 
teenth century, the pedigrees of gentle families were kept by means 
of the periodic visitations of the Heralds to the various counties 
of England in a manner which, considering the age, was wonderfully 
accurate. It is true that the pedigrees were for the most part mere 
lists of names, and were useless for the present purpose. But the 
system of keeping them was sound, and, were it still in effective action, 
could be made the basis of a scientific study of heredity among the 
upper classes of the community. The records of the College of Arms 
are open to all comers for a trifling fee, and it should be a matter of 
family pride to make available there full details of the family history 
as far as they are known, ‘ extenuating nothing, and setting down 
nought in malice.’ 

Meanwhile, Professor Karl Pearson and his assistants in the 
Galton Eugenics Laboratory of University College, London, are 
tracing the inheritance of specific characters in such pedigrees as 
they can collect. At present the pedigrees are made impersonal by 
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omitting names, but it is to be hoped that, as the sense of public 
obligation in such matters grows, people may come to realise the 
duty of perfect openness in all details of family history. 

Whatever view we may take as to the possibilities of the future, 
we may all agree in the importance of increased and more general 
knowledge of the problem of the future qualities of the race. With 
increased knowledge must come an improved sense of social responsi- 
bility for the welfare of future generations, and a grasp of the supreme 
importance of favouring the inheritance of all noble qualities. In 
view of the dangers that beset us, we may well adopt the words of 
the old Bidding Prayer and pray ‘that there may never be wanting 
a supply of persons duly qualified to serve God in Church and State.’ 


W. C. D. Wueruam. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





COURT AND SOCIETY AT BERLIN IN 
THE FIFTIES: A REMINISCENCE 


IT was soon after the death of the Emperor Nicholas the First, on the 
2nd of March 1855, that I first went to live at Berlin. 

The Court, the Army, and a great section of Prussian society were 
still under the impression of this event, rendered more tragic by the 
belief that the great White Czar’s end had been hastened by the 
Russian reverses in the Crimea, reverses which had broken his heart. 

The Emperor Nicholas had married a Prussian Princess, the beau- 
tiful daughter of the beautiful and unhappy Queen Louise. She was 
the sister of the King (Frederick William the Fourth), and the brother 
she resembled most was the chivalrous Prince of Prussia. 

This Prince, who later became the Emperor William the First, 
and his Consort, a Princess of Saxe-Weimar and own niece to the 
Czar, were very liberal minded. They alone sympathised with what 
were called in those days ‘the Western Powers,’ and I remember 
Lady Bloomfield, whose husband was at that time British Minister 
at Berlin, telling me that hardly anybody would speak to them at 
that time except the Prince and Princess of Prussia. 

As this Royal couple were not popular in Berlin, they only rarely 
inhabited their palace ‘ Unter den Linden.’ The Prince moved about 
a good deal, and the Princess divided her time between Coblentz, where 
she was much beloved, and Baden-Baden, where she assembled around 
her a literary, artistic, and cosmopolitan society. 

The King and Queen lived much at their favourite palace of Sans- 
Souci, near Potsdam. Built by Frederick the Great in a most ornate 
Louis the Fifteenth style, it was with its terraces, fountains, and 
avenues of noble trees an ideal summer residence. During the coldest 
winter months their Majesties inhabited the ancient and stately 
Schloss at Berlin, which was, and many say still is, haunted by the 
white lady, an ancestress of the Hohenzollerns. 

King Frederick William the Fourth had been a very charming 
and witty man, but his brilliant intellect was then already beginning 
to wane under the influence of the long and insidious malady to which 
he eventually succumbed. 
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The fears of those who surrounded the King were hardly whispered ; 
but I remember that one day, when I had gone to an exhibition of 
modern pictures with my governess, he approached me, making 
some remarks about the paintings, but his tongue did not obey his 
will, and I was quite unable to understand what he meant. 

In contrast to the King’s sedate and somewhat severe entourage, 
his second brother, Prince Charles, held a brilliant Court. Married 
to the handsome elder sister of the Princess of Prussia, who was 
fond of splendour and amusements, they both took care to surround 
themselves with men who were dandies and sportsmen and ladies 
who were pretty, lively and fashionable. The Princess was an in- 
veterate theatre-goer, and accomplished the wonderful feat of seeing 
during one winter the then famous ballet, Flick and Flock, 123 times 
consecutively. 

A fourth brother of the King, Prince Albrecht, also lived at Berlin ; 
he was separated from his wife, a Princess of the Netherlands, and 
besides him there were only two or three unmarried Princes, distant 
cousins of the Sovereign, who led retired lives in their palaces, devoting 
themselves to art or science. Berlin at that time was a very small 
and simple town compared with its present splendour and expansion. 
Now it is perhaps the best-cared-for capital in the world ; then, it had 
open gutters which were often very unsavoury. Few great families 
had houses of their own, and still fewer ever opened them. 

Two Princes Radziwill inhabited a dignified palace, entre cour et 
jardin, in the Wilhelmsstrasse, one of the most aristocratic streets. 
Over the door was written up ‘H tel de Radziwill.’ The family was 
Polish, but the mother of the two brothers had been a Princess of 
Prussia and sister of ihe chivalrous Prince Ferdinand, and therefore 
related to the Royal Family. 

They had married two sisters, daughters of Prince Clary, a Bohemian 
noble, and they each lived in a wing of the Palace, filling it with - 
innumerable children. Their train de maison was patriarchal and 
simple, and they received only in a quiet and unobtrusive way. 

Amongst the really Prussian families the Arnims were perhaps the 
most typical. They had a fine house, in which they lived in a kind 
of ascetic state. Tall, fair, stiff, aristocratic-looking, and caustic, they 
were a little difficult of approach, but upright and honourable in the 
extreme ; they were excellent when one knew them well. 

Not being a Prussian myself, and living with my guardian, who 
was a diplomat, and also being too young to be out, I never saw 
but one Prussian salon from the inside, and that was a very remark- 
able one. The mistress of it was the still very beautiful Countess 
Lottum. She was well past fifty in those days, but I think I never 
saw such extraordinary outward refinement. She attached the 
greatest importance to dress, and succeeded in turning herself out 
in the most finished and attractive way. Her apartment was as 
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perfect as herself, in the Parisian Louis the Fifteenth taste, and at a 
time when the average house was decked out, to its mistress’s entire 
satisfaction, in mahogany and blue Utrecht velvet with a gum tree 
in the corner, that meant a good deal of initiative. 

Only a very few ladies and all the most brilliant men frequented 
Countess Lottum’s salon. She never asked girls, and the reason 
why I was taken there was because her lovely niece Wanda, who 
married a little later on Prince Putbus, her cousin, was my only and 
very intimate friend. 

My guardian, who was also my uncle, being my father’s youngest 
brother, was married to a lady who held at that time one of the greatest 
positions at Berlin, and though I was still in the schoolroom I was 
allowed to sit behind the tea-table (after dinner) when my aunt received 
every evening in what was called the avant soirée from nine o’clock 
till eleven. 

The whole of the Diplomatic Corps, distinguished foreigners, and 
many of the gentlemen and ladies attached to the different Courts 
used to drop in, and I cannot remember an evening when somebody 
did not come. In spring the ladies often appeared in smart bonnets 
after a drive in the Thiergarten, for the latest dinner hour was half-past 
six. 

My aunt was a beautiful needlewoman, and whoever came she 
never quitted her embroidery frame. I, too, had my work, to which 
I was supposed to attend if nobody spoke to me. Mlle. de W——, 
@ former lady-in-waiting of my aunt, who lived on in her house, 
dispensed the tea. 

My aunt when she married my uncle was the widow of one of 
the last Prince Electors of Germany. Her husband, who was old, 
had surrounded his young and pretty wife with great splendour and 
luxury. She had great taste in dress and in arranging her house, 
and had many beautiful and costly things about her. She kept up 
@ semi-royal state and habits and knew the whole of the cosmopolitan 
world of that day. 

It was a wonder that, though my aunt never made any calls, 
except on the very greatest personages, and rarely appeared anywhere 
except at Court, her salon should have been so popular and sought 
after, but she had created for herself quite an exceptional position. 

Though there were in those days no Ambassadors at Berlin, the 
diplomats formed the chief feature of society. The foreign Ministers 
were expected to receive a great deal, and they gave many balls and 
dinners. Many of them were still comparatively young men and 
glad to amuse themselves. Just opposite to us was the French 
Legation, filled at that time by the Marquis de Moustier. He had a 
great position, chiefly owing to the anxiety his master inspired. I shall 
never forget the agitation and excitement of the Court and society 
during a short visit of Prince Napoleon (Plon-Plon) to Berlin. He 
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lived at the Legation, and I saw him out of my window, driving up 

and down the perron of the house, fat, dark, and scowling. It was 

amusing to hear of the trouble everybody was taking to be sufficiently 
civil, without dropping too much of their conscience and dignity. 

To the French Legation belonged a lady, the Marquise de Malaret, 
one of the Empress Eugénie’s ladies. She was even in Paris a grande 
élégante, and besides she was clever, witty, and a thorough woman 
of the world. Some years later King Victor Emmanuel saw her, and 
was so pleased with her conversation that he insisted upon her husband 
being named as Minister to Turin. I had only been a few days at 
Berlin when my aunt sent for me one morning to present me to this 
lady. She was for those days very tall and had a Calmuck face. 
She talked loud aud incessantly, but was natural and amusing. She 
wore the lately invented monster, a very large crinoline, and over it 
was stretched an extremely tight black-silk skirt. 

_ One had to be very beautiful indeed to hold one’s own dressed in 
the ugly fashions of those days. They might perhaps have been 
made a little more palatable by clever Parisian dressmakers, but on 
the ordinary person they were truly ghastly. There is a curious 
tendency amongst young painters of the present day to revive the 
crinoline in their pictures, as something poetic and mysterious, but in 
reality, and in everyday life, it was a very ugly thing. 

The Russian Legation, which played a great part, was housed in 
the fine palace ‘Unter den Linden.’ It belonged to the Russian 
Government, and was in reality an hotel for Russian grand dukes, 
who were always passing forwards and backwards through Berlin. 

Baron Budberg, the Russian Minister, was a clever but somewhat 
sarcastic man. Some of the ladies belonging to the Legation were 
very beautiful, like Countess Shouvalow and Baroness Mohrenheim, 
but the one who had the greatest position and whom I frequently saw. 
at my aunt’s receptions was Countess Adlerberg, the wife of the 
Military Attaché. Though no more young she was still very hand- 
some and extremely witty. I heard her say one evening of a lady’s 
dress, who was proud of her feet and shoulders and showed them 
a little too much, ‘Cela commence trop tard et cela finit trop 
tét.’ She was much choyée by the Prussian Court, for she was sup- 
posed to be a daughter of a sister of Queen Louise, and though this 
relationship was not officially recognised, it was tacitly admitted— 
indeed, the likeness between Countess Adlerberg and some of the 
Prussian princes could leave but little doubt. The thing which 
interested me most in this lady was that she had been first married 
to M. de Kruedener, the son of the famous Madame de Kruedener, 
whose psychic and occult powers and great influence on the Emperor 
Alexander the First made her name so celebrated at the beginning 
of the last century. 

The Comte de Launay, who was for thirty years at first Sardinian 
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and then Italian Minister at Berlin, was married to a lady much older - 
than himself, but she had a most beautiful and gifted daughter by her 
first marriage, Mile. de Seigneux, who was immensely admired. To me 
she appeared, with her Grecian profile, long waved golden hair, and 
enchanting ways, a very ‘ Lorelei.’ 

It was during those evenings in my aunt’s drawing-room that I 
made some lifelong friendships, now alas! ended, at least for this world. 
One of the fastest and most uninterrupted ones was that with Count 
Kalnoky, later on Austrian Ambassador in Rome and Petersburg, 
and for a long time Minister for Foreign Affairs at Vienna. Another 
was Count Ferdinand Trauttmannsdorff, who after a short and brilliant 
diplomatic career became Great Chamberlain to the Emperor of 
Austria. He was even in those early days a most magnificent and 
dignified personage, whose rather pompous ways were tempered by 
the kindest heart. 

Some of the young princes, such as Prince William of Baden, who 
were quartered at Berlin or Potsdam, also frequently came to pass an 
hour before a ball or gay supper party, but as my uncle was ‘ West- 
machtlich gesinnt’ (a sympathiser with the Western Powers), it 
was natural that he and my aunt should have seen but little of the 
purely Prussian society. 

I had when first I arrived been much struck with the very military 
aspect of the city. Whether one drove ‘ Unter den Linden’ or rode 
in the Thiergarten, there were uniforms everywhere. Half the 
population seemed to consist of tall, flat-backed, square-shouldered 
officers, with light-blue eyes and sweeping blonde moustaches. They 
wore the large topped cap affected by the Russian Army, and their big 
sabres clanked by their sides. 

In the spring the Thiergarten, though far less well kept than it is 
now, was a great resource, and the beau monde used to drive there 
after dinner. At the beginning of June, however, the great heat 
drove everybody into the country. Our summers were generally spent 
at my uncle’s place in Saxony, and the early autumns at Pisely, in 
Bohemia, which belonged to my aunt. 

I don’t think I cared much for the latter place, as, on account of the 
wildness of the surroundings, my usual walks, which were my only 
pleasure, were much circumscribed. 

Knauthayn, my uncle’s place in Saxony, had more charms for me 
than Bohemia. The country, though flat, was all meadow, river and 
oak woods. The house, which had been built for a bet by a M. de 
Dieskau in the seventeenth century, had I don’t know how many 
storeys, and looked like the beginning of a tower of Babel, the object 
of the builder having been to make it as high as possible. 

Unfortunately my uncle had in his bachelor days filled up the 
moat, which detracted from the originality of the design; but the 
house had in spite of that a good deal of style, and was pretty and 
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comfortable inside, with open fireplaces, large windows, beautiful 
parquet floors, fine pictures, and many articles of vertu. 

My aunt and I spent nearly all ourday at our embroidery frames, 
and in the evening I read out some historical novel to her, whilst she 
still went on working. It was a lonely life, for my uncle, who did not 
like the country till the shooting began, generally lingered on at 
Berlin till he went to his yearly cure at some watering-place. My 
only amusement was driving a four-in-hand of little Polish piebald 
ponies when I was sent to Leipzig, our nearest town, with Mlle. de 
W—— to do some commissions. 

We had on our way there to pass a wood where there had been a 
sharp encounter during the Napoleonic wars, and at the corner of this 
wood and close to the road a French officer had been buried under 
@ great oak tree. Every year, on the anniversary of the battle of 
Leipzig, a wreath of flowers was laid upon the grave by an unknown 
lady dressed in deep mourning, but nobody knew who she was. At the 
time I am speaking of more than forty years had gone by, but on 
the 18th of October the flowers were always fresh on the grave. 

This reminds me of another historical link of some interest. We 
sometimes used to visit my father’s second brother at his place Délkau, 
which was about ten miles distant from us. The road lay right 
across the battlefields of Leipzig and of Liitzen, where Gustavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden, fell pierced by a shot in his back. Nothing 
but flat cornfields stretched along on both sides of the road. At sunset 
these great plains look almost like the sea, with mirages of little 
red-roofed villages floating in the heated air. About half-way we 
drove through the little old-world town of Altranstiidt, which 
belongs to our family, and where Charles the Twelfth of Sweden lived 
for two years previous to signing the peace which bears the name 
of this town, and by which he ended his German campaigns. An old 
groom of my grandfather’s, who was a native of Altranstidt, told 
my father and my uncles that he had often seen the King of Sweden 
walking over the market-place there. 

As the peace was signed in 1707 it takes one a good way 
back. At Délkau the chair was still preserved on which Charles the 
Twelfth sat when he signed the treaty. The house, which had been 
built by my grandfather in a good Empire style, was situated on a 
lake amongst great oak woods. It contained many interesting heir- 
looms, but the thing which fascinated me most was a picture of 
Catharine the Second seated on a sofa and drinking tea with her 
sister, a Princess of Anhalt Zerbst, whilst her husband, Duke Peter of 
Holstein Gotthorb, leaned over the back of the sofa in a coat of silver 
cloth, with a red ribbon across his breast. 

The figures were about one-third of life-size, and the faces showed 
by their varied expressions that careful attention had been paid to 
likeness. The Empress Catharine, debonnair and smiling in a dress 
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of pale-blue satin, with an immense pannier, took no notice whatever 
of her husband, who appeared somewhat embarrassed and rather 
scowling. To the Empress’s left sat her sister in rose pink, a slight 
and sentimental looking lady. She was the grandmother of my 
aunt Ida, my uncle’s wife, and it was through her the picture came 
to Délkau. 

My parents, and quite especially my mother, had been on terms 
of great friendship with the Court of Weimar. The Grand Duchess 
Sophy after my mother’s death transferred her affection to me, and I 
was in constant correspondence with her, and was therefore allowed 
to go and spend part of the summer with her at a lovely place in the 
Thuringian Forest, called Wilhelmsthal. 

The Grand Duchess was the daughter of the King of the Netherlands, 
and she was one of the best, noblest, and cleverest women I ever knew. 
She was plain as far as features go, but she had so much grace and 
distinction that one hardly remembered it when speaking to her. 

The Grand Duke was the son of the eldest daughter of the Emperor 
Paul of Russia. He was kind, benevolent, and chivalrous, devoted to 
art and literature; he gave encouragement and active help to those 
artists who needed it. He was tall and slight, very upright and 
distinguished looking, and his oddities of manner and rather eccentric 
way of expressing himself were extremely amusing and added to the 
pleasure of intercourse with him. 

The hills which embosom the valley in which Wilhelmsthal lies 
are not very high, but have soft swelling outlines, and the whole 
country is most idyllic in character. The four or five white houses 
connected by colonnades which form this summer pleasaunce of the 
Dukes of Saxony stand half hidden by flowering shrubs and trees 
on the margin of a lake. Everything was simple and fresh there. 

After breakfast the Grand Duke and Duchess used to go for a walk 
with their children and I always accompaniedthem. The Grand Duke, 
who had travelled a great deal, was often interesting and always 
amusing, as he had made a point of knowing all the celebrated and 
clever people who came within his reach. As for the Grand Duchess, 
she was the spring of wise and good sayings, which seemed to flow 
without effort or hardly any thought from her lips. 

We dined in the middle of the day and went for a drive afterwards, 
generally accompanied by the Grand Duke, or one of the gentlemen 
who was staying on a visit. We supped in a charming room, half 
library and half conservatory, and afterwards we had music. 

Liszt, not yet an abbé and perfectly delightful in conversation, 
would, though he certainly remained a fortnight, never touch the 
piano. Instead of this he used to read out to the Grand Duchess when 
I sat with her in her room by the hour, galloping on at a most frantic 
pace. It was generally out of Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi that he 
selected passages. These hours in the Grand Duchess’s ‘ boudoir 4 nous 
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trois ’ enchanted me, for she and Liszt discussed the questions mooted 
by the readings, and they both of them spoke exquisite French. Liszt 
always wore lemon-coloured kid gloves, a frock coat and top hat, and 
one day when we had got out of the carriage and were walking on the 
brink of a precipice, I spied a rare flower growing on the rocks half- 
way down. No sooner had the exclamation of delight passed my lips, 
than to my horror I saw frock coat and top hat clambering nimbly down 
a place which was like the side of a quarry and victoriously flourish the 
little flower in the lemon-coloured hands. I thought of the odium which 
would attach to me had anything happened to this great genius, who 
was then at the culminating point of his celebrity. Gustav Freytag, 
already famous as the best modern German novelist, was one of the 
visitors, as well as Hans Andersen. The latter used to amuse us by his 
funny German and his boundless vanity. He was very tall and badly put 
together ; his body appeared to be a succession of knots and ropes, and 
he had never physically grown out of the ‘ ugly green duckling,’ but 
he was full of geniality, and the slightest incident furnished him with 
food for a story. M. de Schwindt, the painter of the charming cycle 
Die schine Melusine, was frequently present, as he was employed upon 
the frescoes at the Wartburg which the Grand Duke was restoring. 

We also had the historian M. de Reumont, who used to enliven us 
with his wit and knowledge. In appearance he was like the missing 
link, only in those days it had never been heard of. 

The Grand Duchess had the most splendid jewels of almost any 
German Princess. She was always beautifully dressed, and on great 
occasions she used to dispose the stones herself on the dress and 
remain there whilst the dressers sewed them on, so that they should 
not have any responsibility if any of them were lost. On one of our 
walks she told me the curious story of her mother’s pearls, which had 
been those of Marie Antoinette. The Queen of Holland kept all her 
magnificent jewels in a glass case in her bedroom, as is, I believe, the 
habit in Russia, for she was one of the Emperor Paul’s daughters. 
One fine morning they were all gone, and the search for them was vain ; 
but it was generally believed that somebody very nearly related to 
her had taken them to pay debts. They were never traced, excepting 
the pearls, which many years afterwards were found hidden in a 
walking-stick in America, where they had evidently been all the time, 
for they.had become quite brown and encrusted with a kind of growth. 
The Grand Duchess herself cleaned them and wore them continually, 
until they became quite white again. 

The Grand Duchess was a very practical woman, and she told me 
that when her husband had first succeeded the different palaces 
were entirely wanting in common necessaries, though the walls were 
covered with the most costly silks and velvets, so she and the Grand 
Duke for many years, on birthdays and at Christmas, presented each 
other with dozens of beds and other furniture. The Grand Duke 
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was immensely interested in the restoration of the Wartburg, where 
his ancestress St. Elisabeth had lived, and he sometimes took me to 
pass some hours there, knowing how much I cared for all medisval 
art. I spent two very happy months at Wilhelmsthal. 

Nearly all Germans and Austrians go in the course of the summer 
to some water cure; my uncle and aunt were no exception, and I 
accompanied them to Kissingen on one of these occasions. After 
drinking the waters, and the early morning walk, there is nothing 
to be done except to amuse oneself, for every kind of exertion 
is forbidden, and the whole day is spent in social intercourse. 
We lived entirely with the Austrian set, and I was happy with my 
dear friends, the four tall and handsome daughters of a tall and 
beautiful mother, Princess Liechtenstein. Besides the Liechtensteins, 
there was Prince Schwarzenberg, the husband of the famous Princess 
Lory. He was beloved by all for his kindliness and intelligence. 
Countess Clothilde Clam Gallas, later on the Lady Jersey of Vienna, 
a slight and graceful woman, was chaperoning her sister, Countess 
Aline Dietrichstein, who married a year or two later Count Alexander 
Mensdorff, a clever, charming, and pleasant man related to Queen 
Victoria. There were many others whom in the course of those 
quiet humdrum weeks one learnt to know far better than one might 
have done in many years of town life. 

From Kissingen we went to Baden-Baden, and there we lived 
mainly with the Russian colony. There was a ladies’ club there which 
was a terrible trial to me. All the rank and fashion congregated in 
it. Madame Kalergis, with her wonderful flax-coloured hair, which 
nearly swept the floor when she let it down, and her cousin, Madame 
de Seebach, née Nesselrode, were great supporters of this establish- 
ment. Princess Lise Troubetskoi and Countess Lili Nesselrode, 
who used to walk en négligé with immense rows of pearls in the Lich- 
tenthaler Allée, were also constant frequenters, besides charming 
Princess Héléne Biron and many others. All the fastest men were 
invited ; everybody talked a ‘jargon de salon’ which at that time 
was fashionable, but which I only half understood. I was the only 
girl there, and happy to be allowed to dispense the tea, which was at 
least an occupation. 

It was at Baden that I first saw the Prince of Prussia, an event 
which changed the whole tenor of my life, for he made my aunt 
promise that I should be one of the ladies of his future daughter-in- 
law, the Princess Royal, though, she being so young, the marriage 
was to take place only a year or two later. 

I was sometimes allowed to pay short visits to my brother and 
sister-in-law, and it was during one of these that I first met 
Prince and Princess Metternich, who were great friends of theirs. 
Prince Richard Metternich was at that time Minister at Dresden, 
and extremely popular there. Princess Pauline was not yet then, 
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what she called herself a few years later at Paris, ‘le singe 4 la 
mode,’ but she had all the necessary qualities to become the fashion. 
Her face was plain, but her figure perfect. She had lively black 
velvety eyes and dark curly hair. Her rather thick lips in a colour- 
less face gave her a very southern look. She was wonderfully quick 
and witty. The Prince was a good musician and played with taste 
and art, and we used to give him some theme which he had to express 
in music, and which the Princess had to guess. She never failed 
to do this, however difficult it might have been. One day she said 
she wanted to shoot something. We wandered out, my brother 
taking his gun. It was after dinner, and the Princess wore a much 
beflounced white Organdi dress edged with lilac. Her bare shoulders 
were covered by a Brussels lace fichu. She had many strings of large 
pearls around her neck. We were skirting the lake in the deer park, 
when a wild duck got up at a considerable distance. She seized the 
gun and shot it stone dead. It was the first time I had ever seen a 
woman shoot, for at that time it was not yet the fashion. 

Princess Metternich was the daughter of the eccentric Count 
Szandor, well known for his mad daring and wild feats in horsemanship. 
She had always a circle of admirers around her, but never in her long 
life in the great world has a breath of suspicion tarnished the shining 
mirror of her reputation. 

One evening, late in the autumn of 1857, my aunt sent for me and 
told me she had just received a letter from Prince Frederick William, 
saying he was going to be married in January and recalling to her 
mind the promise made to his father, the Prince of Prussia, a year or 
two ago. 

I was at first a little taken aback at this sudden change in my life, 
but though I was very young, and had never been out, I longed for 
independence, and the idea of being attached to a young and 
charming Princess, and especially an English one, attracted me very 
much. 

I was to go under the care of Countess Perponcher, the future 
Princess Frederick William’s Mistress of the Robes, to England, and 
assist at the marriage, and the weeks that elapsed before starting were 
so filled with preparations for this event that I don’t think I ever 
did anything but try on various garments. My aunt, who was quite 
in her element, sat surrounded by rich stuffs, laces, flowers, and 
feathers, ordering about the French and German artists who had been 
convened, like a general on a battlefield. 

I had before leaving for England to be presented to the King 
and Queen, who lived very quietly at Charlottenburg. The King’s 
illness, which was softening of the brain, had made much progress, 
and he never appeared in public. Owing to the stringent laws about 
the reception of diplomates in Berlin, dating from the time of Frederick 
the Great, when one of them had committed some indiscretion, my 
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aunt was not invited, and I had to drive to Charlottenburg all by 
myself. 

It was in the evening about eight o’clock, after dinner, for the 
Court still dined at four o’clock. I felt rather nervous, but the King 
and Queen were both most kind and gracious, and being the grand- 
daughter of one of Prussia’s most illustrious soldiers and patriots, 
it made up for my not being a Prussian by birth. 

At last the day of my departure arrived, and having taken leave 
of my relatives the previous evening, I started in the morning at a 
very early hour in icy cold and pouring rain. It was quite dark still, 
and my heart was sore, but my imagination full of delightful pictures. 

At the station I met the rest of the Princess Royal’s household. 
The journey from Berlin to London was not as easy in 1858 as it is 
now. At Cologne, where we arrived in the middle of the night, we 
had to walk in torrential rain and a furious gale to a small open boat, 
in which, amongst huge floes of ice, we crossed the Rhine. The follow- 
ing night we crossed over from Calais to Dover in a frantic gale in one 
of the small cockleshells which carried the mail in those days. The 
day after we got to London in the early afternoon, but there was 
a black fog and it was pitch dark, and all the fireplaces smoked at 
Fenton’s Hotel, which was then one of the best. The rooms were 
small and unspeakably dingy; neither doors nor windows shut 
properly. Accustomed to the large, spacious, well lit and warmed 
rooms in Germany, these arrangements might well have depressed 
me, but I was determined to think everything perfect, as young 
ladies did then when they had just escaped from the schoolroom. 

I shall never forget the impression Windsor Castle made upon 
me when, after a day or two’s rest, we went on there. It was a clear 
and frosty afternoon, and the splendid pile rose like a fairy palace 
out of the plain, bathed in the soft light of a January full moon. 

We had hardly arrived at the Castle when the Queen sent for us. 
We were ushered into a very small boudoir furnished in light greys 
and blues. The Queen stood there with Prince Albert by her side 
and the Princess Royal a little behind them. I was at once struck 
by the commanding look in the Queen’s eyes; they were very clear, 
blue and full, and when she spoke they became kind and gentle. Her 
ladies, as I noticed later on, stood in awe of these eyes, which saw 
everything. 

Prince Albert, tall, calm, and good-looking, was exactly like the 
pictures Winterhalter painted of him at that date. 

The Princess Royal, only just seventeen, was in appearance 
almost a child. Her radiant eyes and bewitching smile won every 
heart at once. She was naturally a little shy when the Queen 
motioned her to come forward and speak to us, but she did it with 
great composure and gentleness. The Prince Consort looked at 
her with pride and affection, for her bright intellect and quick grasp 
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of things had responded brilliantly to the care he had bestowed on 
the development of his gifted child. 

At dinner I sat next to Lord Palmerston, of whom I had heard 
from my infancy as the disturber of European peace, and he amused 
himself by trying to disturb mine, asking me a number of puzzling and 
embarrassing questions. As, however, he appeared to me to be very 
much advanced in years, and I had been taught to respect old age, 
I bore them with equanimity and answered as politely as I could. 
As soon as the foreign royalties began to arrive, the Court removed 
to Buckingham Palace, and State dinners, balls, concerts, and operas 
succeeded each other. King Leopold, with the Duke and Duchess of 
Brabant and the Count of Flanders, was one of the first to come. 
He was benign, discreet, and dignified, and glided about distributing 
advice in soft low tones and peculiar inflections of voice. His 
daughter-in-law, the Duchess of Brabant, was an Austrian Arch- 
duchess, with a beautiful figure and brilliant complexion. The 
Prince and Princess of Prussia were radiant at the realisation of their 
long-cherished project, as also was Duke Ernest of Coburg, bluff and 
enthusiastic, talking loud and gesticulating much, quite different 
from his brother, Prince Albert. Besides these there were many other 
minor Royalties. A day or two before the wedding, Prince Frederick 
William arrived. He had for three years been in love with his young 
and charming fiancée, and it would perhaps be more correct to say 
that he adored her, for he respected her character and admired her 
cleverness. 

The Prince was then not the splendid apparition he became ten 
years later. He was slender and only wore a slight moustache, but 
his kind blue eyes and charming address made him popular wherever 
he went. 

The Prince was accompanied by a brilliant suite, amongst which 
was General Moltke, at that time quite unknown to the greater public. 
He was a most silent and taciturn man, and not knowing what 
mighty thoughts were working in that weighty brain, I teased and 
chaffed him constantly on the journey home to Germany. The 
experience I suppose was so new to him that we became fast friends. 

The parting of the Princess from her beloved parents, from her 
brothers and sisters, and the adored land of her birth, was most 
affecting, indeed painful, for there was a passion in all her feelings which 
often made her suffer much. 

The journey to Berlin was full of incident. At Brussels, where 
we arrived only just in time for a late dinner, it was found that much 
of the luggage had been left behind. I philosophically retired to bed, 
but was roused by my maid after midnight to say the boxes had 
come, and the Princess expected me in the ballroom. In ten minutes 
I had joined her and was dancing a quadrille with the Duke of 
Brabant. 
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We started again the next morning, and there were receptions all 
along the road. This compelled us to wear very smart light-coloured 
moiré dresses without any cloaks over them. At Hanover a great 
Court banquet awaited us. The reception was very splendid, but the 
long table groaned under the famous golden dinner-service which for 
so many years had, with other heirlooms, been the object of a great 
lawsuit between Queen Victoria and the King of Hanover, and 
which the English Crown lawyers gave in his favour. The Princess 
recognised it at once, and was much hurt, but she was there, as through 
the whole journey, gentle, charming, and affable, not for one moment 
relaxing her endeavour to make the best impression. There was in 
her appearance a childlike dignity and goodness which was most 
captivating. That night we stopped at Magdeburg, and our quarters 
looked so uninviting that Lady Churchill, who accompanied the 
Princess to Berlin, and I sat up all night in chairs, as we could not 
face our beds. 

In the beautiful Cathedral the next morning the crowd was so 
anxious to catch a glimpse of the Princess that her clothes, a dress of 
tartan velvet, were torn off her back. 

Some time before arriving at Potsdam, old Field-Marshal Wrangel, 
the most daredevil and original of Prussian generals, got into the 
train to compliment the Royal couple. After having done this he 
sat down plump into the middle of a succulent apple tart, which had 
been presented to the Princess at Wittenberg, a town renowned for 
this delicacy, and which the Princess of Prussia had put away on a 
seat. The tart clung to its position tenaciously whilst the Princesses, 
shrieking with laughter, tried with pocket-handkerchiefs and napkins 
to disengage the old hero from its sweet embrace. 

It was General Wrangel who, when the rebels during the revolution 
of 1848 threatened to hang his wife if he forced an entrance into 
Berlin, philosophically remarked, as he was leisurely riding down 
‘Unter den Linden,’ ‘Ob sie ihr wohl gehangt haben ?’ (I wonder 
whether they have hanged her?). This speech was all the funnier 
for the atrocious dialect in which he always spoke. 

At Potsdam all the Prussian Princes and Princesses were assembled 
to receive their new relative, and the next morning we moved to a 
small palace called Bellevue, close to Berlin, where we changed our 
dresses for the State entrance into the capital. 

It was a bitter cold though bright January day, and the Princess 
and all her ladies had to wear low dresses and keep the windows of 
the golden coaches down. Such a thing as a boa or a fur cape was 
quite unknown, but though the drive at a foot’s pace took nearly two 
hours, nobody even got a cold. 

That night there was the Fackeltanz in the Weisser Saal. It 
consists of a Polonaise danced by the bride and bridegroom, pre- 
ceded by pages carrying torches, with all the Princes and Princesses 
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present in succession. For a whole month festivities followed each 
other; but then Berlin relapsed into its former quiet, for the King’s 
illness increased every day, and it was not deemed right that the 
town should amuse itself. 

I was, however, very happy. I loved the Princess, and it is rather 
@ pleasant thing to be eighteen and have good spirits, to be quite 
independent, go alone wherever one likes, receive whomsoever one 
wishes to see, have a carriage and riding horses, and a box at all the 
Royal theatres, and nobody in the world to interfere with one. 

That winter we lived in the old Schloss, which had not been 
inhabited for a long time. It was badly heated and hardly lit. End- 
less dark corridors connected huge mysterious looking rooms, hung 
with large pictures of long forgotten Royal personages; the wind 
whistled down through the large chimneys, and the unspoken terror 
of the ‘ Weisse Dame ’ brooded over all. 

The Princess did not like being left alone in the vast apart- 
ments, and the Prince, who had been exonerated from his military 
duties for a time, hardly ever left her during these early days; but 
there was one thing she could not bear, that was his habit of taking 
every evening an hour’s walk by himself in the streets. I often heard 
her imploring him not to go, but much as he gave way in everything 
else, he never would make that sacrifice to her. 

In the spring the Prince and Princess made a tour amongst some 
of the smaller German Courts. It was a wonderful experience, for 
it meant seeing life as it was a hundred years ago with all its restric- 
tions and discomforts. The rooms were generally large and sufficiently 
warmed, but the beds were wonderful to behold and fearful to sleep 
or rather to lie awake in, for huge feather beds insisted upon either 
suffocating one or tumbling upon the floor. Baths there were none, 
but the exiguous washing-stand was garnished with slop-basins of 
precious china and ruby glass picked out with gold. Carpets and 
writing-tables were ignored, and so were bells, and shutters to the 
windows. The Princess, who was accustomed to English comforts, 
was much astonished, though from temperament she had very simple 
habits. The life she really loved, and which she began to lead very 
soon after her marriage, was getting up very early and going to bed 
almost by daylight. At Berlin she and the Prince generally lunched 
and dined alone, and they also drove out together without any attend- 
ance. When the Prince resumed his military duties it happened 
that sometimes for several weeks he had to be away all day long. 
On those occasions I breakfasted with the Princess at 8.30 o’clock, 
and never left her all day long. I often read out the whole morning 
whilst she was painting. She had great talent and much imagination 
and had been very well taught. 

The first summer was passed at Babelsberg, a modern castle in a 
picturesque situation on the river Havel, not far from Potsdam. It 
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was a pretty but most inconvenient place. It was there that the 
Queen and Prince Consort came to pay a fortnight’s visit to their 
daughter. How it became possible to make room for them in the 
castle seemed a miracle. All the ladies and gentlemen of both Courts 
were lodged in the palace at Potsdam; only Lady Macdonald and I 
remained in attendance on our Royal mistresses at Babelsberg, where 
we lived in a tiny cottage on the roadside quite alone with our maids. 
It was a ten minutes’ walk to the castle, and we had to go there for 
all our meals in all weathers. 

It was a very gay fortnight. Most of the ladies and gentlemen 
used to take long rides through the lovely parks or row about on the 
river, and every evening there were large dinner parties, to which all 
the Prussian Princes and Princesses, the Ministers and high dignitaries, 
the British Legation, and many distinguished foreigners were bidden. 

Lord Bloomfield was at that time British Minister at Berlin. He 
was a charming man, urbane and courteous, and quite a diplomat of 
the old school. He was naturally somewhat punctilious about out- 
ward forms, and was very much distressed that Lord Malmesbury, 
who, in his capacity of Foreign Minister, had accompanied the Queen, 
would come to dinner in an alpaca tail-coat which he insisted upon 
wearing on account of the heat. Also one of his secretaries appeared 
on those occasions with a billycock hat, which he, being an enthusiastic 
fisherman, had liberally ornamented with flies. Lord Malmesbury 
was passionately fond of deerstalking, and begged the Queen’s per- 
mission to precede her by a day or two so as to get a little sooner to his 
place in the Highlands. Her Majesty was much amused to hear 
that, finding the bridge of boats at Cologne opening to let a steamer 
pass, Lord Malmesbury, with both of his secretaries, leaving their 
servants and luggage behind, had all three vaulted over the ever- 
widening chasm and caught the train for Calais. 

On the Princess’s birthday, the 2nd of November, we went to 
live in the Palace, which became her permanent abode, and there, in 
the following January, the Emperor William was born. 

For some hours the Princess’s life was in great danger, and I never 
saw anything more touching than the Princess of Prussia’s happiness 
when all was safely over. This lady, generally so dignified, actually 
danced with joy and embraced everybody she met. 

The Empress Augusta, as she became later, has often been very 
much misunderstood. Her manners were perhaps a little stiff and 
affected, but that she was a very clever woman nobody contested, 
however many thought that she had little heart and was not sincere. 
Those who knew her well, knew that this was not the case, and that 
her nature was a very noble one. I had many opportunities of seeing 
her, as she often sent for me to accompany her in her long walks, and 
sometimes even in her journeys. In those days there were no special 
saloons, and we travelled in ordinary carriages, badly lit and often 
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very cold. The Princess said, ‘You must not strain your young 
eyes, dear child: I will read out to you’; and, seating herself on the 
arm of the seat and holding up the paper to the wretched oil lamp to 
get a better light, she would read out to me for hours. 

It was on such a journey to Weimar, where the Princess of Prussia 
frequently went to visit her mother, the venerable Grand Duchess 
Marie, eldest daughter of the Emperor Paul, that I first made the 
acquaintance of the good and charming Princess Stéphanie of Hohen- 
zollern, who was then engaged to Dom Pedro of Portugal, and whose 
gentle life was to be cut off so suddenly and mysteriously the following 
year. The Princess of Prussia was very fond of the lovely young 
girl, and had her constantly to stay with her. There was something 
angelic in the childlike contour and expression of her face. She had 
been brought up in Spartan simplicity, nevertheless she made @ 
beautiful young queen when she stood arrayed in royal robes and 
covered with splendid jewels sent by her future husband, in the 
Hedwigskirche at Berlin, where she was married by proxy to 
him. Her death, so soon followed by that of the young and gifted 
King and his two brothers, was a tragedy which saddened the hearts 
of all who knew them. 

The Princess Royal had wished to live in the Neue Palais, and 
it was now made over entirely to the young Royal couple as their 
abode when they did not live at Berlin. It wasa magnificent edifice 
erected by Frederick the Great to show his enemies that his wars 
had not exhausted his exchequer. To further annoy ‘les trois cotillons,’ 
as he called Catherine the Second, Maria Teresa, and Madame de 
Pompadour, he put their dancing figures on the top of the cupola. 
Conceive the feelings of the two Empresses at seeing themselves in 
such company. 

Long shady avenues stretched out from the Palace in every direc- 
tion. The Princess and I used to walk there in the moonlit summer 
evenings when everybody had gone to bed, and lie in wait behind 
a hedge or a tree to try and frighten the Prince, who still would 
continue his nocturnal perambulations. 

Early that summer the danger of war became imminent, and the 
Prince told me one day that on the next it was to be officially de- 
clared that Prussia would join Austria against France and Italy. 
On that day there was a great military dinner at the Neue Palais. 
The only ladies present were the Princess and her ladies. The generals 
all knew what the next morning was to bring, and the great though 
suppressed enthusiasm was shown by the emotion on every face. A 
telegram was suddenly brought to the Regent, who stood up and 
said, ‘Gentlemen, a peace has been signed at Villafranca between the 
Emperor of Austria and the Emperor of the French.’ These words 
were received in dead silence. 

It is difficult to imagine in these days the fear and distrust the 
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name of Louis Napoleon inspired in Germany then. There were 
many still alive who remembered the ravages of the French, under 
the first Napoleon, and the thought that more terrible times might be 
in store for the Fatherland lay like a stone on the heart of every 
good German, for none but mediocrities had for many years guided 
the fortunes of the State, and the country had not yet awakened to 
its power. 

Even the common people talked of nothing but Louis Napoleon, 
and I remember hearing an old washerwoman as she was wringing 
out the linen saying to her crony, ‘Oh, if only something human 
would happen to him!’ This was a curiously significative expres- 
sion, as wishing for his death, and yet attributing something super- 
natural to him. 

During this summer the Empress Dowager of Russia, the widow 
of the Emperor Nicholas, came to live at the Neue Palais for several 
weeks. A vast apartment had been prepared for her, as she came 
with an enormous suite. There were four maids of honour, who were 
dressed in black cashmere on workdays, and in French grey on birth 
and feast days. These young ladies had each of them several maids, 
who all slept on the floor, as did nearly all the other servants. There 
was a tradition that after these Imperial visits all the rooms had to 
be gutted and entirely renewed. 

The Empress Dowager was the sister of the Regent (later Emperor 
William the First), and had been very beautiful. She still looked most 
distinguished and dignified. She was extraordinarily thin, but tall 
and erect, with deep-set eyes and very delicate straight features not 
unlike her mother, Queen Louise. She generally wore a plain black 
dress and a black lace scarf over her head, and loose light-brown 
Swedish leather gloves on her long narrow hands. On birthdays, 
however, she appeared in white, as splendid an apparition as a woman 
of her advanced age could be. Folds of costly lace enveloped her 
head and descended low down upon the rich white silk of her dress. 
Large pearls were fastened in her hair, and priceless pearl drops hung 
in her ears. Ropes of pearls encircled her neck, her arms, her waist. 
The only bit of colour was the pale-brown Swedish gloves, without 
which no well-bred woman of that day would have thought herself 
dressed. White was very little worn then, and never by old ladies; 
the Empress’s appearance was therefore most surprisingly fascinating 
to the unaccustomed eye. 

When we returned to Berlin the Princess continued to live her 
quiet, retired, and yet so well-filled life. Her mornings were passed in 
painting and attending to her correspondence, for she wrote almost 
daily to her parents. Just before luncheon she took a short drive 
with the Prince, and another in the afternoon. She seldom went to 
the theatre or opera, and always retired very early. Though almost 
a child still in years, she was even then a very remarkable character. 
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She had great decision and a wonderful grasp of the situation, also a 
great power of adaptation. Her disposition was a very affectionate 
one, and has perhaps in later years been misused by those in whom 
she reposed too much confidence. She loved England and everything 
English with a fervour which at times roused contradiction in her 
Prussian surroundings. I was, perhaps, the only one who entirely 
sympathised in her patriotic feelings, but I was too young and inex- 
perienced to reflect that it would be unwise to give them too much 
scope. 

It was a great sorrow to me when I had to part from a Princess to 
whom I was so deeply attached, and I always remembered the two 
years I srent in her constant vicinity and intimacy as some of the 
happiest in my life. 
Wapurca Pacer. 





THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


THE withdrawal of the Education Bill does not imply that no further 
attempt should be made to secure a settlement ; and a calm review 
of the position and of the possibilities of the future is not out of place. 

First of all let me say that the voting at the Representative Church 
Council must not be taken as conclusive against the possibility of an 
amicable solution. Mr. Runciman, in his letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury of the 4th of December, attached importance not to the 
resolution which was supported by a majority of the meeting, but to 
the amendment moved by the Bishop of Salisbury, and which made 
demands far in excess of terms provisionally agreed upon between 
the Government and the Archbishop. 

It is well known that the House of Laymen, as it is called, is by no 
means representative of the ordinary Anglican layman in this country. 
I will undertake to say that if the English county councils were 
consulted, which are largely made up of Church of England geniry, 
their vote would be for settlement on lines much nearer those in- 
dicated by the Government. The House of Laymen is much more 
in sympathy with the English Church Union than it is with the legal 
established order of the Church of England. The ordinary layman 
cares very little for the special ecclesiastical and sacerdotal doctrines 
of the High Church. He does value the final supremacy of the State 
and of the Crown in all causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil. If, there- 
fore, points of agreement can be arrived at between the various shades 
of lay opinion on this matter of education, we shall probably get the 
acquiescence of high ecclesiastical dignitaries whose position has 
familiarised them with public business, and who are able there- 
fore to recognise human affairs as they are and not as ecclesiastics 
would wish them to be. Let us now examine the points which are 
most important in trying to arrive at a settlement. 

First, what is to be the attitude of the State towards the teaching 
of religion? At present that attitude is one of neutrality. Every 
local authority may if it pleases have secular schools, and they may 
give as much time or as little as they please to the teaching of the 
Bible and of religion, with such fulness or limitation as they please, 
subject to the prohibition of using creeds and formularies and to 
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respecting the obligatory hours of secular instruction. No one pro- 
poses that the law should be altered so as to impose on the local 
authority the obligation to give various types of religious teaching 
according to the wishes of the parents. 

The Anglican as well as the Roman Catholic would resent handing 
over the teaching of his faith to a municipal authority. 

The arguments generally accepted which make this unreasonable 
and impracticable apply equally as to the reasonableness of entrusting 
to hundreds of local authorities the power to lay down and provide 
a scheme of what I may call municipal Christianity. Nevertheless, 
such is the general agreement of English people on the broader aspects 
of this question that in fact we have established in nearly every 
locality a scheme of Bible teaching, varying no doubt in fulness from 
the hymn, prayer, and Scripture reading of Huddersfield, which occupies 
perhaps ten minutes, to the full and elaborate syllabus of such places 
as London, Manchester, and Liverpool. On the whole, we may say 
that the prevalent type is one involving a full and reverent study of 
the Bible and the drawing therefrom of the broadest and most general 
elements of Christian teaching, avoiding those points on which Churches 
differ and aiming at that simplicity which is suitable for children of 
tender years. Of course this general teaching given at the public 
expense operates as a preference and is contrary to the principle of 
religious equality, and as such is challenged not only by the Bishop of 
Birmingham and by those who have joined him in his new league of 
religious equality, but it was also challenged by Sir Alfred Cripps 
in the resolution supported by a majority at the Church meeting. 
That resolution declared that ‘a peaceful settlement of the education 
question is only possible on a basis of all-round tolerance and equality, 
irrespective of creed, and without distinction between denomination- 
alists and undenominationalists.’ And Sir Alfred denounced the ‘ ex- 
clusive and universal endowment of Cowper-Templeism,’ which was 
at the basis of the whole compromise. Lord Halifax also condemned 
Cowper-Temple teaching. The Bishop of Birmingham said: In the 
State all kinds of religious teaching must be impartially treated. 
He was prepared to fight the establishment of a new religion based 
on whatever happened to be the current opinion among the teachers 
of the time. 

Other quotations might be given, but it is clear that the motion 
which found favour with the Representative Church Council de- 
nounced not only the extension but the existence of general Bible 
teaching at the public expense and led up to a State system of secular 
schools. 

And here let it be observed that the clause in the Government Bill, 
section 1 (2 6), making general Bible teaching for three-quarters of an 
hour compulsory, on the demand of any parent, was not a proposal 
put forward by the Government and imposed on the Archbishop, but 
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represented a demand by the Archbishop and by those who were 
acting with him, and accepted by the Government. The same prin- 
ciple appears, as a matter of contract, to be granted to the former 
managers of transferred schools in Mr. McKenna’s Bill and was also 
included in the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill. 

What therefore Sir A. Cripps and his supporters were attacking 
was not the proposal of the Government, but the proposal of the great 
majority of the bench of Bishops. 

What is more, my whole experience of the history of the manage- 
ment of education since the passing of the Act of 1870 satisfies me that 
those elected in the interest of Church of England education have 
invariably supported a scheme of Bible teaching in the Board schools 
and have co-operated in drawing up a syllabus ; and since the Act of 
1902, the Conservative and Church of England representatives on 
county councils have done the same. Personally I entirely agree with 
the contention of the Bishop of Birmingham that the State should 
treat all religions impartially. I would not only not establish a new 
religion, but I would disestablish those existing religions which are 
now established. 

But if we are asked to bring about this secular equality in the 
interest of the Church of England, let us make sure that the members 
of the Church of England really desire it. 

Let the Bishop of Birmingham and the Bishop of Manchester 
invite their friends on the education committees of those two cities 
to bring forward a motion to this effect, and let us see how many 
vote for it. 

Very few of the Church advocates have been consistent in this 
matter. 

The present Bishop of Manchester, when Bishop of Coventry and 
chairman of the Birmingham School Board, is reported to have dis- 
couraged the voluntary system of religious teaching which he found 
in use; and he not only took an active part in establishing a syllabus 
of Bible teaching, but he poured contempt on those who urged that 
@ general system of common Bible teaching was undesirable and 
impracticable. 

On the other hand, the newly appointed Archbishop of York 
preached a series of three sermons in St. Paul’s at the beginning of 
the year 1906, before the introduction of Mr. Birrell’s Bill, in which 
he strongly supported that general Bible teaching should not be put 
in any position of superiority over denominational teaching, and 
those sermons were at the time evidently intended as the manifesto 
of the clerical party, and as such were reprinted verbatim in the 
Guardian and School Guardian, the organ of the National Society. 
Now Dr. Lang is said to be co-operating with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the lines of Mr. Runciman’s Bill. 

After all, in practical politics, if a claim is put forward on behalf 
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of a great community or body of opinion, let us verify whether that 
community is really in favour of it. 

If the members of the Church of England generally demand what 
their Representative Church Council puts forward, I think Liberals 
will be bound to assent to the proposal. But do not let us make a 
mistake and suppose we are pleasing a majority when we are merely 
adopting the proposal of an energetic minority. 

This observation should be made on the Bill and on current inter- 
pretations of it. The Bill gives every parent a right to claim three- 
quarters of an hour of general Bible teaching daily from 9 to 9.45, 
and subject to this right the local authority reserves its power to give 
or not to give some religious teaching for a period varying with the 
discretion of that authority. 

But many persons have spoken as if in every case the local autho- 
rity, apart from any request by a parent, was bound to set apart this 
three-quarters of an hour throughout the school. 

That is not the text of the Bill. It would indeed be disastrous if, 
even in the infant school, children were subject daily to three-quarters 
of an hour of this teaching. 

Even as the clause stands it is a serious departure from the neu- 
trality of the State, and unless insisted upon by the Church of Eng- 
land should not appear in any other Bill. Any further obligation to 
give this teaching in the absence of an expressed desire should be 
strenuously opposed. 

Certainly this provision, by overruling the discretion of the local 
authority, emphasises and accentuates the preference for general 
Bible teaching which is so distasteful to the militant Anglicans of the 
Representative Church Council. 

There was, moreover, a very objectionable amendment put in the 
Bill by Mr. Runciman, at the request of the Opposition, that the 
denominational religious teaching allowed to be given by volunteers 
during school time should be recognised as part of the official teaching 
of the school and subject to the school discipline. 

This would make the head teacher partly responsible for this 
teaching ; whereas it should be given entirely on the responsibility 
of those desiring it and paying for it. If not, assuming a volunteer 
teacher is unable to maintain discipline, it might be necessary for a 
regular teacher of the school to leave his class and come in and restore 
order ; and if the inspector came and found a class in a state of disorder 
the grant to the school might be reduced by one or more tenths for 
faults of discipline. Moreover, the head master might have to ask 
the local authority to veto any particular teacher on account of his 
inability to maintain discipline. The right of entry for irresponsible 
outsiders is bad enough in any case, but if the school authorities are 
to be responsible for the conduct of these classes the position will be 
intolerable. 
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Turning now to the -‘ contracting-out’ schools: it is essential~ 
to a settlement that only a small number of the existing denomina- 
tional schools shall be allowed to contract out, and that the prevalent 
and normal type of school throughout the country shall be under 
public management and free from denominational character. 

This was admitted by the Archbishop of Canterbury in his letter 
of the 17th of November, and was reaffirmed by him, after the 
withdrawal of the Bill, in his letter to Mr. Runciman of the 4th 
of December. 

There are two questions to be considered under this head: 
(1) Whether these special schools shall remain under the" education . 
authority as by clause 4 of Mr. Birrell’s Bill, or whether they shall 
only have relation with the Board of Education ; (2) What is the fair 
proportion of the yearly cost which those désiring these special 
schools should bear ? 

As to the first point, I suppose that nearly all would prefer that these 
schools should be provided for on the lines of public management 
and public support, subject to allowing them to have a special deno- 
minational character. Friends of education desire this; the great 
body of teachers desire it; the Roman Catholics certainly desire it ; 
and probably those Anglicans who would contract out desire it. 
Those who have charge of the administration of education desire 
it, and I believe politicians generally desire it. 

The Board of Education most certainly would not maintain an 
equal standard of efficiency in contracting-out schools. The securities 
for honest finance in them would often be insufficient, as was repeatedly 
found in the case of voluntary schools before 1902. 

A fixed grant, however liberal, would tend to fall short of an 
increasing standard of cost and efficiency, and the proposal in the Bill 

for a gigantic School Board for Anglican and another for Roman 
Catholic schools would destroy local freedom and be unpopular with 
the managers of individual schools. I conclude, therefore, that the 
proper way to deal with exceptional minorities desiring special schools 
is to work these schools through the local authority, giving excep- 
tional treatment on the religious side, but calling upon those who desire 
this exceptional treatment to bear their share of the cost proportional 
to that part of the school curriculum which they withdraw from 
public management. Mr. Asquith, by putting the burden on the 
private and denominational managers at 15 per cent. of the cost, 
indicated that a little less than one-sixth of the cost attached to their 
special denominational character. 

If, as under the Bill, three-quarters of an hour daily is reserved for 
religious teaching, that is as nearly as possible one-seventh of the school 
time, or about 14 per cent. And if special religious bodies are allowed 
to withdraw the religious teaching from public management and 
also to have the services of a specially selected and denominational 
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school staff, they may fairly be called on to bear one-seventh of the 
cost of maintenance, so that Mr. Asquith’s demand for 15 per cent. 
is very reasonable. 

I would, then, concede that in any existing denominational school 
where a sufficient amount of public school accommodation exists, 
if two-thirds of the parents desired the school to continue denomi- 
national, the local authority should undertake that all vacancies of 
the staff should be filled up, if required, by teachers of the religion 
taught in the school, and that those teachers should teach the religion 
hitherto taught under the authority of a parents’ committee or denomi- 
national organisation. Moreover, that if any teacher failed to give 
satisfaction to this parents’ committee on account of his religious 
opinions or mode of teaching, the local authority should be called 
on to transfer him to another school, with an appeal to the Board of 
Education. ' 

And that, in consideration of this private management and control, 
the local school managers should pay to the local authority 15 per cent. 
of the yearly cost of maintenance, and, failing payment, that the school 
should become an ordinary Council school. 

But if this recognition of exceptional schools is to be allowed there 
must be one or two limitations. 

Under the Bill the contracting out would rest with the managers, 
and if they could get thirty scholars they would be entitled to with- . 
draw a school even of some hundreds of places and some hundreds 
of scholars from the general school supply of the district. I hold 
strongly that the claim for exceptional treatment must come from 
a substantial majority of the parents, not from trustees or managers ; 
and failing that substantial majority the school must remain under 
the common school law. Secondly, there must be bona fide within 
reasonable and convenient reach a public school able to receive .all | 
scholars not claiming the special type. Thus the ‘single-school’ 
area needs a wider definition. It must include urban districts as well 
as rural parishes where there is but one school. -It must include 
districts where, though there is more than one school, yet there is no 
school of a public character available for all children—boys, girls, and 
infants ; and in towns there must be a public school available for the 
children in the immediate neighbourhood. If these conditions are 
fulfilled, the exceptional school should be entitled to give a preference 
in admitting scholars of the denomination. 

Such schools should be protected by the imposition of a statutory 
obligation on the local authority to maintain them in all respects on 
an equality with the other schools; and in reckoning the cost of main- 
tenance no charge should be made for instruction given at centres, nor 
for general cost of administration, nor for repairs. 

. Personally I would be willing, in order that those desiring to main- 
tain such schools should know the limit of their liability, to provide 
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that in no case should the proportion to be borne by private effort 
exceed ten shillings per child in average attendance. 

The Roman Catholics claim that their demand is for absolutely 
equal treatment. They say that they pay the education rate equally 
with others, and should derive an equal benefit from it. 

But they pay the rate not as voluntary contributors to a joint- 
stock company, but as citizens, in obedience to the law and for a public 
purpose defined by law. They claim, however, that they shall 
participate equally in the financial aid afforded by the law, while 
withdrawing from the general liability to be subject to the public 
management involved by the law. But if theoretically it were fair 
to concede to them a position external to the public-school system 
of the country, they certainly should not be allowed any share in 
managing the public system from which they desire to secede, and 
therefore they would have to be disfranchised from municipal voting 
if they want the full benefit of public support while withdrawing a 
most important part of their school system from municipal control. 
The least they could be called upon to pay is that 15 per cent. of the 
cost of maintenance which corresponds with the 14 per cent. of the 
school time given to religious teaching over which the municipal 
authority has no control; but they ask not only that the public shall 
bear the full charge of the whole school time, but that the public shall 
also give them the full control over the services and religious beliefs 
of the teacher. If they were granted the complete control over the 
religious teaching, and security that their teachers should give it 
and be in sympathy with it, they would make a very good bargain if 
they only contributed 15 per cent. towards the cost of maintenance. 

To sum up the situation: I think most people are agreed that the 
Government, in dealing with the right of entry, met in a very 
generous way the demands of those who wish it to be real. As to 
contracting out—the second stipulation on behalf of denominational 
schools—it is conceded by the Archbishop that they sheuid be 
exceptional and that their supporters should bear a substantial part 
of the burden. 

I think all would prefer a scheme which keeps these schools within 
the pale of our general system. All recognise the inexpediency of a 
definite grant which may become inadequate in the near future. 
Most persons will agree that special treatment should be conceded to the 
demand of the local parents, not to collective denominational organisa- 
tions or Churches. Lastly, if the right of entry be granted it must be 
granted impartially and to exceptional and unpopular minorities, 
whether they use a catechism or not. Socialists, Labour Churches, 
Ethical Societies, Secularists, Positivists, if they can produce a group 
of parents asking for their teaching and find a teacher, must have the 
same rights as Anglicans or Roman Catholics or Jews. 

Personally I believe that in a few years the right of entry will fall 
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into disuse. It is unpopular with the teachers; the parents, unless 
canvassed, will not care to demand it; and it will not be good for the 
discipline and esprit de corps of the school. Still, it is not for those 
who dislike this right to tell those who ask for it that they ought not 
to do so and do not know their own interest. 

But when we are near a possible settlement we should do our utmost 
to promote it. If Mr. Runciman will come to a definite and clear 
understanding with the Archbishop and his friends—and I think they 
are not now very far apart—let him then seek counsel with the County 
Council Association presided over by Lord Belper, and the Education 
Committee’s Association, which represents urban authorities. If 
these great bodies interested in the administration of education give 
him their support, he will, I think, find the great majority of the 
Nonconformists not irreconcilable, and the militant Churchmen who 
control Convocation, and the Church Council, will be found not really 
to represent the bulk of the laity of the Church of England. 


STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 





PEACE OR A SWORD? 


SOME REFLECTIONS OF AN EXTREMIST 


Let me preface my remarks by a personal statement. I am not an 
extremist as I understand the word. I am only an extremist in that 
the Times, other newspapers, and their ‘ Settlement ’ correspondents, 
holding very honestly a brief for the so-called Education Settlement 
Committee, have dubbed ‘extremists’ those who could not con- 
scientiously agree to the terms of the proposed Compromise. This policy 
of ticketing is carried still further, and surely somewhat disingenuously 
as regards this question, by the Times, for instance, insisting on identi- 
fying the Representative Church Council and the National Society 
with the English Church Union ; and representing their’ action as 
partisan, and as if the Representative Church Council had no respon- 
sibility in this matter. As to the English Church Union it can take 
care of itself, but to represent those who conscientiously differ from 
the Compromise as practically the English Church Union is absurd. 
Nothing could be less exact. The National Society remained and 
remains true to its raison @étre. It was never created to provide 
religious instruction to please Nonconformists ; it existed and exists 
to strengthen and safeguard the Church of England’s trusts for her 
children in teaching the Holy Scriptures, interpreted by the Creeds and 
her Catechism. The Representative Church Council owes its existence 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and is at least elected by members 
of the Cuurch of England who take an active and costly interest in her 
work, and have exerted themselves sufficiently to elect these their 
representatives. The Compromise was in direct opposition to the vote 
a year ago of the majority of this Representative Church Council, 
as also of the House of Laymen, for ‘ equality of treatment.’ May we 
ask, with all deference, on what ground the Education Settlement 
Committee—a conglomeration of all kinds of religious opinions—was 
more fitted to discuss and influence than the Representative Church 
Council, where the most sacred trusts and vital interests of the Church 
of England were concerned? The vote of the 3rd of December only 
confirmed the former decision of the Representative Church Council. 
The Compromise involved the wholesale disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Church of England in all her single-area country parish 
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schools ; the abolishing of all tests as to the fitness of teachers for the 
most important part of their duty (in the opinion of those opposed 
to purely secular education), and the limiting of even the permission 
to teach, as regards the right of entry, to assistant teachers. Can it 
be wondered that some of us did not join the Settlement Committee ? 
Modernist and extremist are convenient generalisations ; if examined 
it will be perceived that in this instance by ‘ extremists’ is really 
meant those who could not be a party to the Compromise, finding 
facts and fundamental principles as regards the duties, trusts and 
rights of the Church of England unchanged ; and ‘ equality of treat- 
ment ’ still the only possibility for a lasting peace, consistently with 
that security for Christian teaching to which the Church of England is 
pledged ; could not play follow-my-leader at a moment’s notice, involv- 
ing a right-about-face, although, as we said, facts and fundamental 
principles remained as before. To these extremists no right of entry 
could justify the surrender of Church schools for the deliberate establish- 
ment instead of Cowper-Temple teaching, and also thereby its estab- 
lishment as the national religion, the religion of the schools of the 
nation. Such an establishment, if imposed from without, forced upon 
our confiscated Church schools, would be monstrous injustice; if 
imposed from within by the representative ecclesiastical authorities, 
aided by lay members of the Church of England, it would be 
intolerable. A breaking faith with the Dead, and, worse, breaking 
faith with the Church of England ; and this the deed of a passing 
generation of Churchmen, would deal a blow at the Church of 
England infinitely more harmful than any injury from without, 
from those forces before which the Bishop of Southwark quails. The 
forces which attack from without make a solid rally in defence ; such 
action as was contemplated from within is disintegration, and is fatal. 
Though the facts and fundamental principles which should determine 
the action of the Church of England in this matter are unchanged 
since last year, doubtless a change of atmosphere and a change 
in certain features of the situation have greatly influenced the changed 
policy involved in the Compromise, and have also acquired an undue 
weight or value owing to the bogey of Secular Education. We are 
persuaded that a great majority of those on the side of the Com- 
promise were so as the less of two evils, and that did they realise how 
impossible it would be to force secular education on the country, 
and that the experience of Australia is absolutely irrelevant, both 
as to secular education and as to the right of entry in New South 
Wales, a birthright would not have been bartered for a mess of 
pottage. 

The principal new feature in the situation was the seriousness, 
charm and persevering amiability of the present Minister of Education, 
as contrasted with his somewhat jocular and aggressive predecessors, 
the despots of the Mythical Board of Education. Diplomatically 
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considered, this made a great difference, but a change of ambassadors 
does not mean a change in the trusts involved, in the interests at stake. 
Dr. Clifford, too, has changed: his curses have turned into blessings, 
and he no longer anathematises the Archbishop of Canterbury, nor 
likens him to the Scarlet Woman! And, seriously, we may hope that 
this chdnge may be representative of much more, really solidly making 
for mutual respect between the Nonconformist leaders and those of the 
Church of England, and for real charity founded in truth, recognising 
frankly the facts of difference.' The Pan-Anglican Congress quickened 
the sense of all that could be done, that cries aloud to be done, through- 
out the world, and more particularly at home and throughout the British 
Empire, for the Kingdom of God; and also quickened the realisation 
of the pitiful waste resulting from the divisions of Christendom. 
Inevitably the decision of Leo XIII against Anglican Orders has 
for a time limited the question of reunion, as regards the Church of 
England, to the Great Orthodox Church of the East and to the Pres- 
byterian Churches, and the 283 or more Nonconformists sects now 
grouped under the name of United Free Churches; and, naturally, 
the education question has been much affected by this yearning for 
reunion. But just as surely as the British Empire will crumble and 
fall when its centre, the little islands we call Great Britain and Ireland, 
cease to be true in strength and freedom to their essential Constitution, 
so as inevitably will the Church of England at home strengthen or 
weaken the life of that Church throughout the world in proportion as it 
is staunchly true to the Creeds which are theembodiment and exposition 
of her teaching from the Holy Scriptures. If the Church of England 
loses its saltness, wherewith shall it be salted? The leaven is the 
speck which makes the good bread. 

Doubtless these new features, these atmospheric changes, have 
combined to make the Church of England more than ever long to try and 
solve the problem of how to reach the many thousands of her children 
in the Council schools ; and as, despite all efforts, the disproportion of 
Church and Council schools in towns is steadily increasing, gratitude 
and honour are due to the Archbishop of Canterbury in trying to find 
aremedy. We hope that he and his Settlement Committee may yet 
find it in ‘ Equality of treatment’ ; we pray they may for ever abanden 
the plan to which a French proverb might not inaptly be applied— 
a.e. unroofing Peter to cover Paul: or, literally, proposing that the 
Church of England should drop all the children she knows to be hers, 
and for whom she has a very special provision and responsibility, 
in order to run after, arms wide open, all her possible children in the 


! No really healthy peace is possible without absolute truth. Confusion is not 
charity. Mr. Hay Morgan lately summarised the situation in saying that the failure 
resulted from misunderstanding of our mutual points of view. He is right. We all 
desire peace, provided no sacrifice of principle is involved. The Noncsonformists 
accept Cowper-Temple teaching as sufficient. The Church of England cannot. 
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Council schools. To the thousands and thousands of children in every 
country parish and in many urban schools she'would be made to say, 
‘My dears, you may still come to me twice a week if you like, and if 
there is room, and if no difficulty is made, and if teachers can be found, 
for I am now like the old woman in the shoe, who had so many children 
she did not know what to do. I shall solve the difficulty as to caring 
for my children who are out in the world, in the whole of England, 
by turning you out too; then you shall share and share alike as far 
as what I can give and do is concerned ; and if you come off worse, and 
the others not much better, it’s not my fault, it’s circumstances and 
forces that are too strong against me.’ 

No, such can never bethe solution of the problem. Are we extremists 
because we rallied to the eloquent, indignant protest of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury as to the Training Colleges? Because we responded 
to the appeal of the Bishop of London in the Albert Hall, that appeal 
which produced a million from London for Church schools ? Within the 
last three months the Bishops of London, of Southwark, of Winchester 
(to name those whose printed words happen to be before me) have 
encouraged, praised, pleaded, urged the building, the rebuilding, 
improving and maintaining, at great cost, of Church schools in town 
and country. What did they mean? And added to the proposed 
wholesale confiscation of the single-area country parish schools, 
we now know what would have been the inevitable ultimate fate 
of the contracting out urban schools. Despite Mr. Runciman’s fair 
words and flattering assumption that the generosity of the past would 
be continued in the future on behalf of Church schools (extreme Church 
of England schools he prefers to name them!), despite the valiant 
fight made by the Archbishop for just treatment financially, the last 
Education Bill of this present Government really miscarried because 
the Government would not grant sufficient aid to enable Church. of 
England schools to contract out though prepared to contribute heavily 
for the purpose. The puzzling point is that the Archbishop fights for 
the fair grants, but agrees contracting out should not be encouraged. 
The Representative Church Council proved a providential excuse for 
the Prime Minister, that was all. 

The hopes of the Nonconformists are certainly justified by all that 
has transpired, and their great generosity, so highly extolled by Canon 
Scott Holland, in yielding the right of entry, will be better appreciated 
after reading the following quotations from the Christian World. Let 
us be fair to Nonconformists. Having, all my life, had many friends 
among them, it has been my habit to consult the Christian World 
when I wished to enter into their point of view. So now, the 19th 
of November, we read : 


The full public control of all schools will be the beginning of a national 
system of education. One thing goes some way to console us for the price we 
have to pay. If right of entry does not work it may be possible in the future to 
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abolish it. In no circumstances would public control once grant. be abolished 
[these italics are not in the Christian World]. 


The 26th of November 1908, we read that the Rev. F. B. Meyer 
writes to the Editor : 

Let us accept the proposed compromise for what it is worth. In severa 
directions it gives us what we have been fighting for; but I never supposed 
that we should be called upon to surrender the solid constructive work of the 
last few years in Council schools from which dogma is excluded. It is grievous to 
contemplate such a concession. But the suggested basis cannot be a permanent 
settlement. It is a truce and not the end of the war [these italics are in the 
Christian World]. The question will have to be reopened ; first because certain 
Education authorities will resist the statutory right of entry; and, secondly, 
because of the pressure which will be indirectly brought to bear on the teachers 
to volunteer. But probably it will be easier for our successors to fight out 
these issues, which will not be complicated and obscured by other matters with 
which the present concordat deals. It is another round in the spiral staircase, 
but not the top. 


We also remember ‘ certain Education authorities,’ and with the 
experience delicately expressed by Sir William Anson of the Board of 
Education as, ‘although entrusted with judicial powers [it] did not 
always discharge its functions in a judicious spirit,’? and Mr. Runci- 
man’s reassuring letter to the Bishop of London (27th of November) 
that the right of entry was secure if it ‘does not impair the efficiency 
of the schools ; this condition of administrative practicability is fully 
recognised by the Archbishop of Canterbury ’ ;—we feel the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer justified in his view, and that the consolation of the 
Christian World has a solid foundation: ‘If right of entry does not 
work, it may be possible in the future to abolish it. In no circum- 
stances would public control, once granted, be abolished.’ The dead 
opposition of the National Union of Teachers (the great majority 
belong to Council schools) to the right of entry, largely on the grounds 
of administrative inconvenience, would enable any so disposed Minister 
of Education to say that ‘the right of entry had been loyally tried, 
but as it impaired the efficiency of the schools it must, to his deep 
regret, be abolished, and he was sure that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would be the first to recognise the necessity. However, the main point 
had been attained—one uniform system of popularly controlled State 
schools; and one religion, Cowper-Temple teaching or “the Bible 
only,” as distinct from any dogma whatever—read and taught as 
elevating literature (such portions as were suitable) by unbiassed 
teachers to whom dogma is abhorrent.’ 

2 The Times, of the 19th, 21st, and 22nd of December, records the latest example 
of the Board of Education spirit under its present régime. Mr. Hamilton, K.C., 
appointed by the Minister of Education to examine and report on the Swansea 
Education Dispute, finding that the Swansea local education authority had failed in 
their statutory duty to maintain and keep efficient that school (Oxford Street, Church 
School) ; Mr. Runciman has overridden this judicial report and approves the action 
of the Swansea local education authority. 
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Mr. Alfred Lyttelton has lately said, ‘A very large number 
of people were mainly satisfied with Cowper-Temple teaching, when 
given by a teacher who believed what he taught, and when supple- 
mented by denominational teaching in school hours twice a week.’ 
But in the proposed Compromise how was it proposed to secure 
teachers who believe what they teach? And under the Cowper- 
Temple system what is a teacher desired to believe ? Should a teacher 
believe in the New Theology, his or her teaching three times a week 
is to be challenged twice a week in the case of a child of the Church 
of England by dogma of a different type! St. Paul’s dogma as to 
sin and redemption, the need of grace and repentance ; his passionate 
Gospel of Christ crucified and risen, of Christ Incarnate raising us 
from the death of sin to the life of righteousness, is to be met two to 
one by such teaching as this lately pronounced by Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome (under the presidency of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, City Temple). 
‘He met with a very enthusiastic reception’ (in other circum- 
stances I, too, should like to thank him for his delightful humour). 
He said: ‘Every man consciously or unconsciously made his own 
God. He was not sure that the whole business of humanity was 
not the making of Gods. All their history was one record of man’s 
attempts to fashion Gods, and God was only the reflection of man’s 
slowly-growing intellect.’ Now, I could give ‘ Bible only ’ or Cowper- 
’ Temple teaching with the greatest ease in this sense—it would only 
need judicious selection, omissions and juxtapositions—and if I 
believed what I taught, what more could be desired ? 

Mr. Lough, indeed, declared that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had said that ‘he had always held Cowper-Temple teaching con- 
tained the backbone of Church teaching.’ This must be an uninten- 
tional error on the part of Mr. Lough. The very raison détre of the 
Cowper-Temple system is no backbone. The Rev. F. B. Meyer, of the 
United Free Churches, defines it as that ‘from which dogma is 
excluded,’ and the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett for that reason rejoiced in 
the establishment of Cowper-Temple teaching throughout the schools 
of England. It would be as reasonable to speak of the backbone of a 
fileted sole as of Cowper-Temple religion having any backbone, let 
alone the backbone of Church teaching. Why, that backbone starts 
with baptism, ‘ wherein I was made a member of Christ, a child of 
God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven’! Doubtless, 
granted a free hand, and that no previous suspicions had been 
aroused, even I could teach the more theologically ignorant members 
of either House of Parliament on the Cowper-Temple system, or 
‘Bible only,’ the full, unmutilated sacramental teaching of the 
Church of England; and provided I avoided certain words they 
would be thus ‘instructed, greatly to their souls’ profit, despite 
themselves. 

But this is not the intention of the Cowper-Temple religious system, 
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which will most certainly not be allowed to be so taught; and while 
there can be no security for the authoritative teaching of Christian 
dogma—of the Incarnation and the Trinity—there is nothing whatever 
to prevent the inculcating of the dogmas of New Theology, or of 
disbelief in the inspired character of the Bible, or in all that concerns 
the supernatural in the Bible: nothing whatever. 

The Times of the 27th of November, under the heading of ‘ Settle- 
ment Committee,’ gives this. , 


The following letter illustrates the spirit of much of the correspondence : 

‘I am old—nearing 87—and my day is past, even for the small circle in which 
my life has been spent—my name, therefore, is worth nothing. Still, I will 
not let the chance slip away without joining, and I do so from my heart, in thank- 
fulness for the arrangement suggested for settling the unhappy differences 
over the education scheme. Denominations—Church or Nonconformist—are 
small matters. Religion—duty—are the deepest and highest. I hail the 
promise that it is not to be excluded from the general school system ; a danger, 
alas! only too near. Personally, too, I fell deeply grateful to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and to Mr. Runciman (indeed to all), who have worked for a solu- 
tion of the difficulties. 


I cannot do better than adapt it to sum up an extremist’s views. 

I am old—going on for sixty—and my day is past, even for the 
circle in which my life has been spent—my name, therefore, is worth 
nothing. Still I will not let the chance slip of protesting, and I do so 


with all my being, against the suggested Compromise which must surely 
have perpetuated the unhappy differences over the education scheme ; 
or if a peace be obtained, the peace by establishment, more or less 
quickly, in undisputed monopoly, of a new religion which, calling itself 
Christian, forbids the authoritative teaching that Christ is the 
Incarnate Son of God. Denominations—Church or Nonconformist— 
are small or great matters in proportion to the importance attached 
to the Incarnation ; for we who hold that Christian religion and duty 
depend entirely for their deepest possibilities and highest incentives, 
and for their fulfilment, in the fullest life of God, made available to the 
weakest, most ignorant and most sinful of us in the Incarnation ; we 
hold no disaster comparable to that of establishing a new way of 
teaching religion, called Cowper-Temple, under the misleading names 
of ‘ undogmatic Christianity ’ or ‘simple Bible teaching.’ 

Leslie Stephen said that to speak of unsectarian Christianity was 
absurd, and that the terms were contradictory ; equally is it absurd 
to speak of ‘ undogmatic Christianity.’ Personally, I shall feel deeply 
grateful to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to Mr. Runciman, 
indeed to Lord Cromer and to all (including, of course, the Times 
and the Spectator) who will work patiently for equality of treatment 
all round, with right of entry for Nonconformists info Church schools 
where Nonconformist parents desire it, and right of entry equally into 
Council schools where Church parents desire it. 
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May I add that the handing over of at least 6000 single-area 
parish country schools, built by Churchmen and for long solely main- 
tained by Churchmen, without any opportunity for those chiefly 
interested and concerned, whether parents, clergy, owners of the 
schools or trustees or managers, to say, ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,’ was surely 
@ very revolutionary and high-handed proceeding? I come of a race 
who have worked themselves to the bone, generation after generation, 
in the service of man in God, in the Church of England. Our fathers, 
grandfathers, great-grandfathers built and maintained village schools 
—taught in them themselves with their wives and daughters, when 
the State did nothing; when only later the British schools took any 
share, and the Wesleyans and other denominations also; but all 
these accepted the Board schools as fairly meeting their needs, it is to 
be supposed, since they ceased to build and mostly to exist. 

The following letter from Mr. J. G. Talbot to the Times will clearly 
show how inaccurate and misleading have been the statements as to 
the giving up of Church schools : 


Sm,—A statement made a short time ago ‘ that three non-provided schools 
a week have been going under’ has now become ‘ three Church schools a week 
are being lost.’ As this latter statement has of late been advanced as a powerful 
reason for hastily adopting some speedy settlement and seems likely to dishearten 
many Churchmen who read it, I shall be much obliged if you will be so good 
as to publish the enclosed figures taken from the Board of Education’s returns. 

It should be noticed (1) that more than half the schools lost between August 
1901 and 1907 have been Wesleyan and British and other undenominational 
schools ; (2) that even if we were losing three Church schools a week it would 
still be eight years before our total would have been reduced to 10,000 ; and (3) 
that if administrative pressure is to be used against Church schools during the 
remainder of the present Government’s term of office, the possibility of loss 
through that cause must be limited, whereas the late Bill would have taken 
away at least 6000 schools at a stroke from their present denominational position, 
for which they were. built. Every Churchman will no doubt regret that 457 
Church schools were lost within a period of six years, and, further, that ‘the 

accommodation provided by Church schools has decreased by 132,536. 
But it must be remembered that a considerable part of the latter decline is doubt- 
less due to the reduction of the ‘ recognised accommodation’ of schools still in 
existence in consequence of new standards of space per child enforced by the 
Board of Education. It will also be observed that over the whole six years 
the average attendance at the Church schools went down by less than 30,000. 
To this comparatively satisfactory feature of the returns an appreciable con- 
tribution was made by the new schools—of which four were founded in the 
twelve months, Ist of August 1906 to the 3lst of July 1907—provided by 
public-spirited and generous Churchmen in times of great anxiety. 

The net result is that the total service rendered by the Church of England 
to the education of the children of the working classes has declined by an amount 
which, though itself unquestionably regrettable, is relatively almost insignificant. 
The wonder is that through a period in which destructive legislation has been 
continuously impending over her schools the loss has not been many times as 

t. 

_ Your obedient servant, 
Joun G. TaLzor. 


Faleonhurst, Edenbridge, Kent, December 11. 
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Noumser or Non-Provipep Scnoors rn Last Frvz Returns oF THE Boarp or 
EpucarTion 


Obureh of Roman British and 
- England Wesleyan | Catholic other Total 


1901 (Aug. 1) .| . 11,781 458 | 1,058 1,052 14,294 
1902 (Aug. 1) .| 11,711 458 1,056 1,048 14,268 
1906 (Jan.1) .| 11,418 872 | 1,070 792 18,652 
1906 (Aug.1) .| 11,877 845 1,064 701 13,487 
1907 (Aug.1) .| 11,274 819 | 1,061 656 18,810 





1901 . ° | 11,781 458 | 1,058 1,052 14,294 
1907 . ‘ ‘ 11,274 819 1,061 656 18,310 


| 








Decrease se 457 189 | — 896 984 
Increase _— — 8 _ _ 





Pusiic Exementary ScHoots 
(a) Recognised Accommodation 
1901-2 1906-7 
Council . : = : . 8,008,247 8,650,508 
Church of England . . °‘. 2,818,978 2,681,442 
Roman Catholic 7 ‘ . 408,064 406,137 
Other Schools . ‘ 4 - 506,560 806,125 


(b) Average Attendance 


1901-2 1906-7 
Council . - « «+ 2,869,980 2,878,801 


Church of England . ‘ . 1,927,668 1,899,965 
Roman Catholic : : - 269,191 286,188 
Other Schools . } ‘ . _ 848,588 231,330 


It is impossible to estimate the debt of the nation up to 1870 to the 
Church of England for elementary education. As regards her schools, 
as regards her position as to disestablishment and disendowment, 
there is surely grave need at this present time of some of that spirit 
of sobriety, sense of responsibility, and whole-hearted faith in the 
power of prayer, in the work of the Holy Spirit, which so distinguished 
the noble generation which not long ago passed from their work in 
this world: They had their difficulties as we have ours ; the Church of 
England is no more frozen now than then. It was in and by the 
Church of England that we, now old, learnt the love and service of 
man—learnt to possess only to share and give. It was there we learnt 
the nobleness of human nature to be realised in the Incarnation. And 
as in the past so now; if God be with us who shall be against us ? 
Now, as then, the whole secret lies not in numbers nor in Governments, 
but in Faith and Prayer. 

Sopn1a M. Patmer, 


Comtesse de Franqueville. 
La Muette: December 15, 1908. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MODERN OCCULTISM 


WHEN eminent men of science announce discoveries of great interest 
it is an obvious general rule that their conclusions receive respectful 
consideration and, in the absence of strong reasons to the contrary, 
are accepted without serious question. But there is an exception to 
this rule so curious that it may well deserve our attention. Among 
the most important questions with which thought has been engaged 
are those of the possible modes of interaction between mind and 
mind. Coupled with this is the question of the direct action of mind 
upon matter, or of matter upon mind without physical agency. 
Ideas of this subject are older than civilisation, and arise so naturally 
that nothing but suggestion is necessary to implant them in the mind 
of the child. Discredited by the general trend of modern thought, 
the affirmative view has very generally been classed with superstition 
as belonging to a stage of intellectual development which the world 
has now left behind it. Belief in witchcraft vanished from the minds 
of civilised men more than two centuries ago, and with it disappeared 
the belief in every form of mental interaction otherwise than through 
the known organs of sense. But now men of eminence, whose opinion 
is entitled to the greatest respect, are informing us that the instincts 
of our ancestors did not err so greatly as we have supposed, and that 
beliefs which our fathers called superstitious are well grounded in the 
regular order of nature. At least three scientific philosophers of 
the highest standing have placed themselves on record as accepting 
this view. Two of them, Sir Oliver Lodge and Professor Barrett, 
have, during the past year, informed us that not only is the direct 
transference of impressions from one mind to another a fact, but the 
spiritual world, which the thought of our time has been removing 
further and further from our every-day experience until it seemed 
likely to vanish from intellectual sight, is a reality knocking at our 
doors. 

If these are truths, we can scarcely exaggerate their importance. 
Our most cherished aspirations and the consolations which religion 
offers to the dying and the bereaved are taken from the realm of 
sentiment and placed on the sure pedestal of science. A new view 
of mind is opened out, to the development of which we can set no 
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limit. Accepting it, a system of conveying impressions from mind 
to mind at great distances, and of reading the secret thoughts of our 
fellows, seems more likely than it would have seemed a century ago 
that electricity would enable us to communicate with our antipodes. 
With such prospects opened out to us by scientific authorities so 
high, it certainly seems more appropriate that the sceptic, if such 
there be, should make known his reasons for the faith that is in hLi:.— 
perhaps we should say for his lack of faith—than that the doctrines 
should be treated as. unworthy of attention. 

A glance at the state of public opinion upon the subject will serve 
to guide the course of our thoughts. The class which fully accepts 
the views in question, notwithstanding its eminent respectability, is 
probably small in numbers. Between this class and those who entirely 
reject the views, as at least groundless, if not unworthy of considera- 
tion, there is an intermediate class holding that phenomena known 
as ‘occult’ are exhibited which science has not yet satisfactorily 
explained. Their view has recently been happily stated by an able 
writer in the Saturday Review: ‘ The existence of abnormal phenomena 
which science is only beginning to take notice oi, a dim region of 
strange things which, even if they can be proved not to be super- 
natural, are at any rate outside the limits of organised experience,’ 
has been proved by the work of the Society for Psychical Research. 
“There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy ’ has never ceased to express a feeling of the same 
general nature in the minds of intelligent men, and is at least one 
article of a creed always lending hope to the inquirer after the occult: 
This middle class, which thinks that there is semething to learn in 
occultism, is certainly large, and perhaps makes up a majority of the 
intelligent community. It is to this class, as well as to that of believers, 
that the writer desires to address himself. 

The personal element necessarily plays so large a part in any 
discussion of occultism that it may not be wholly out of place if the 
writer ventures on a brief statement of his own experience. The idea 
that the emotions of beloved relatives, sometimes at a great distance, 
might be agents in directing the various currents of feeling that 
run through the mind was imbibed in early childhood. Just how 
the idea originated he cannot say, but it is probably more common 
among children than we suspect. More than once, when hurrying 
home, he intently fixed his mind upon his mother with a strong desire 
that she should expect his coming, think about him, and prepare 
herself accordingly. But all these efforts proved failures. Another 
idea prevalent at a later period was that, by fixing the attention on 
someone sitting at a distance in front of you in church, you could 
move him to turn and look around him. But no systematic experi- 
ments in this direction were seriously attempted. When, in the 
early fifties, the great wave of spiritualism, with its rappings, table- 
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moving, and communications from the dead, was reaching its height, 
he naturally took an interest in the subject. But what little he could 
see of these performances seemed so silly as to prejudice him against 
the whole subject. 

About 1858 an event of prime importance in the history of spiritual- 
ism is worthy of being recalled. A warm discussion of the pretensions 
of certain mediums in the columns of the Boston Courier ended with 
the offer, by an anonymous writer,’ to pay a large reward to any 
mediums who would, in the presence of a committee to be named by 
himself, perform any of their pretended feats—move a table without 
touching it, read a paper in a closed envelope, or produce a rap the 
cause of which could not be traced. The offer was promptly accepted 
by the leader of the Boston spiritualists, and several of the most 
famous mediums were brought from different parts of the country. 
The committee was three in number. At its head was Professor Louis 
Agassiz, and his coadjutors were two eminent scientific men of Cam- 
bridge. The séances were held in the room of a Boston hotel. The 
result was a failure so complete that the professors felt humiliated to 
sit hour after hour and see nothing to enliven the proceedings. Some 
cabinet feats of tying and untying were attempted, but nothing was 
done in this line except very elementary tricks of legerdemain. The 
mediums could assign no better reason for their failure than the 
contempt of the spirits for men who disbelieved in their existence. 
A large measure of abuse was heaped upon the committee by the 
spiritualists, but no argument better than this was adduced in 
‘explanation of their failure. 

Afver this the general attitude of the writer towards the subject 
was this: ‘I have no time to engage in the search after wonders. 
But tell me in any special case when I can go to a séance with any 
reasonable chance of seeing something out of the usual order of nature, 
and I will avail myself of the opportunity with alacrity.’ What has 
especially struck him ever since has been the absence of any such 
opportunity. When he was told of wonderful phenomena, and 
inquired as to details, the stories were always about things that 
had happened long before. An inquiry where a medium of special 
power could be found elicited no answer but that her whereabouts 
was unknown, and she had probably left the city. 

But after many years of waiting, an opportunity was at last 
presented. The most wonderful performer yet seen came to Washing- 
ton, and her feats were vouched for by a party of intelligent gentlemen 
who had been invited to a private exhibition of her powers. She was 
a Miss Lulu Hirst, of Georgia. It must be said that spiritualism, as 
well as any other theory, was ignored by her; but this was a minor 
matter, as the feats were of the same kind as those essayed by the 
professional spiritualists. A day or two later arrangements were 
1 Understood to be Professor Felton, afterward President.of Harvard University. 
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made for another series of tests, in which the writer took part. 
Without going into details, which were published fully at the time, it 
will suffice to remark in the present connexion that nothing was shown 
but what was obviously produced by the efforts of a muscular and 
dexterous young woman. She was quite frank and honest, without 
pretences to be investigated or trickery to be exposed. Every sur- 
prising element in the narrative proved to be based on imperfections 
of observation and misconception of what was seen. Only one 
feature was needed to complete the picture. When the public per- 
formance of the ‘ wonder-girl’ came off, the Press reporters were, of 
course, present, and their accounts of her feats as narrated in the 
journals rivalled or outdid the performances of the most celebrated 
mediums. 

After the English Society for Psychical Research was organised 
by a body of men eminent in various fields of thought and action, 
the past failures of the writer did not prevent his taking part in the 
formation of an American society of the same kind, of which he had 
the honour to be elected the first president. Two years of experiment, 
study, and reading confirmed his ideas on the subject ; but he remained 
for some time longer in occasional communication and co-operation 
with Dr. Hodgson, a well-known member of the English society, 
then resident in Boston. He now invites the courteous consideration 
of the reader to the views of the subject which he has reached after 
a half-century of occasional study, coupled with reading the best he 
could find in support of occultism. 


I 


We may approach the heart of our subject in the easiest way by 
recalling two lines of research in which Sir William Crookes took a 
prominent part. The name of this eminent investigator has become 
a household word in science from his discovery that a singular radiance 
may be produced at the cathode of a vacuum-tube through which an 
electric current is passing. He also observed curious phenomena of 
motion among material objects in his laboratory for which he could 
not assign any physical cause. Several years elapsed after these 
discoveries before either of them seemed destined to develop into an 
important branch of science. Then the one first mentioned suddenly 
assumed importance. 

In 1895 Professor Réntgen made the astounding discovery that 
certain rays from a Crookes’ tube were capable of passing through 
opaque substances and imprinting themselves upon a photographic 
plate beyond. About the same time it was shown by Becquerel that 
rays of similar properties, but different in kind, could be produced 
from uranium. All the physical laboratories of the world were at 
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once actively engaged in testing these discoveries and following up 
the lines of research which they suggested. The result was the dis- 
covery of radium and the development of a new branch of physics— 
radio-activity, which has gone on expanding until it bids fair to 
revolutionise our views of matter, ether, and their relations. Works 
on radio-activity are multiplying, and physicists are looking for new 
theories of light and electricity which are to grow out of this field of 
research. 

With this outcome in mind, let us trace up the lines of the other 
observation. More than ten years before Réntgen’s work the 
Society for Psychical Research had been organised. The special 
purpose was the critical investigation of occult phenomena in general, 
especially those which seemed to show the passage of impressions 
from mind to mind without material agency. A discovery which 
seemed to inaugurate a revolution in the science of mind was soon 
announced in the form of an experiment equally remarkable for its 
simplicity and its importance. A blindfolded person, called a ‘ per- 
cipient,’ was seated at a table with pencil in hand and paper before 
him, while his senses, especially those of sight and touch, were pro- 
tected so far as possible from the action of all external agencies. His 
mind was to be quite free from all prepossession, and his will to be 
reduced as nearly as possible to a state of quiescence. The only 
action allowed was that of drawing geometrical figures on the paper 
quite at random, without intent to produce any special forms. Behind 
him, but not in contact or communication, was seated an ‘ agent’ 
with a miscellaneous collection of geometrical figures. Whilst the 
agent concentrated his vision and attention as intensely as possible 
upon one of these, the percipient was instructed to allow his pencil 
to move on the paper without any prejudice in favour of any special 
form of motion. The process was repeated with one figure after another. 
When the drawings of the percipient were compared with the originals 
a resemblance was found sufficient to show an undoubted relation 
between the reproduced figures and those on which the attention of 
the agent had been fixed. 

The experiments were not confined to geometric forms. Others 
were devised with the common object of showing that the random 
actions of one mind were affected by the action of another mind in its 
neighbourhood, without the use of words or signs. When the agent 
drew cards from a pack one by one, and at each drawing the percipient 
named a card at random, it was found that the proportion of correct 
guesses was much greater than it should have been as the result of 
chance, which would, of course, be one out of fifty-two. 

In one point these experiments had a great advantage over those 
of the physicists. Crookes’ tubes and other apparatus required for 
experiments in radio-activity demand so much care and expense in 
their production that their use is confined to professional workers in 
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physical laboratories. But the apparatus necessary to the demonstra- 
tion of thought-transference abounds in every household. Men, 
women, paper, pencils, tables, screens, handkerchiefs for blindfolding, 
and cards make up a fairly complete list of essentials. The results 
to be ultimately expected from the experiments transcend in prac- 
tical importance all that we can expect from the development of 
radio-activity. Such being the case, the natural anticipation was 
that thought-transference would become a branch of experimental 
psychology, the laws of which would form an important chapter in 
every treatise on this subject, and that apparatus for showing it 
would be as well known in every psychological laboratory as that for 
experimfenting in X-rays is in every physical laboratory. 

Twenty-five years have elapsed since the announcement, and 
what has been the outcome? Scientifically, nothing at all. The 
science of psychology has been behind few others in the extent of 
its development since the experiments described were begun. But 
if thought-transference is seriously treated in any treatise on this 
science the writer has not noticed it. The reason is not far to seek. 
No result relating to thought-transference has yet been reached that 
belongs to the realm of science. Science properly so called comprises 
the statement of laws or general facts. No collection of isolated 
events, however large it may be, forms a part of it. Radio-activity 
is a science because it is a general fact which everyone can verify that, 
if you organise a certain system of experiments, you can take a photo- 
graph through many opaque substances. That coal will burn when 
brought into contact with fire is a proposition belonging to the same 
domain. But if we could only say that someone in England had at 
some time made coal burn, then, a few years later, someone in Russia, 
then someone in America, and so on, such facts, though they mounted 
into the hundreds or the thousands, would not establish the law that 
coal was combustible, and therefore would not belong to science. 
The question how the supposed burning came about in the special 
cases cited might be interesting, yet the process of investigation would 
be difficult if no. careful experimenter were ever able to bring the 
combustion about. 

So with thought-transference. In order that a scientific conclusion 
as to its reality may be reached, it is necessary to show under what 
conditions it takes place. The Psychical Society tried to determine, 
by a repetition of the experiments under various conditions, whether 
the action of the agent upon the percipient would pass through a 
screen, and how it varied with the conditions. When these questions 
could be answered, the first step would be taken toward placing the 
subject upon a scientific basis. But no result could ever be reached 
that was general in form. The nearest approach to a general proposi- 
tion that could be formulated from all the experiments was: if you 
make the experiment you may possibly see what seems to show 
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thought-transference, and you may not. The probability of success 
cannot be stated because we have no record of the failures, the number 
of which defies estimation. I have tried to learn whether during the 
past ten years the Psychical Society has done anything towards 
elucidating the subject. But nothing bearing on the case is found 
in its recent published proceedings. Would it be altogether unfair to 
put the conclusion in the form: possibly you may succeed, but the 
more pains you take to avoid all sources of error, the less likely success 
will be ? 

During the past fifteen years interest has been transferred from 
thought-transference to telepathy. The question how, if an impression 
cannot be conveyed through a space of a few feet, it can yet dart 
from one city to another is one which, how strongly soever it may 
present itself, may rest in abeyance while we inquire into the seeming 
facts. These, as found in the fine volumes, Phantasms of the Living, 
by Gurney and Myers, and in the publications of the Psychical Society, 
are too numerous to be summarised. But a typical example which 
will answer our present purpose is easy to give. A person is struck by 
a sudden hallucination, or has a vision or dream of a friend or relative, 
generally in distress. This impression is so vivid that some anxiety 
may be felt lest it correspond to a reality. Next morning, or as soon 
as the mail or telegraph can bring the news, it is learned that the friend 
or relative has either died at the time of the vision or has suffered some 
violent emotion. Great pains were taken to verify the authenticity of 
stories of this kind, and none were accepted unless deemed ‘ veridical.’ 
Taking the hundreds of coincidences as they stand, and regarding each 
narrative as complete in itself, the conclusion that there must have 
been some causal connexion between the distant event or emotion 
and the vision looks unavoidable. But may it not be that causes 
already known are sufficient to account for the supposed coincidences 
without introducing telepathy or any other abnormal agency? If 
such is the case, then the hypothesis of telepathy is purely gratuitous 
and uncalled-for, on the general principle that we never attribute 
events to new and unknown causes when we see that they are the 
natural results of known conditions. This is especially the case when 
the new causes adduced are so improbable and so far outside the line 
of our general experience as telepathy must be. The strongest believer 
in this agency must admit that its acceptance is not without difficulty. 
Everyone who sleeps in London is surrounded by several millions of 
minds within a radius of three or four miles. Among these are hundreds 
in a state of violent action or emotion. Scores are constantly in the 
throes of death. How do the inhabitants of London sleep on undis- 
turbed by the spiritual tumult? How is it that in the ordinary 
experience of life one person cannot divine the most intense feeling 
of another, even though he be near or dear, except by sight, touch, 
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or hearing? So far as the writer is aware, the advocates of telepathy 
have evaded rather than grappled with these difficulties. 

The question we shall now consider is, whether there are not 
known causes at play which we should naturally expect to result in 
phenomena that seem to indicate telepathy. Those which I shall 
adduce are not all of one kind, but are made up of complex elements, 
each of which is familiarly known to all who carefully think and 
observe. First to be mentioned is the element of truth. Then will 
come the omission of important features from the narrative. I 
believe that Bacon remarked that men score only the hits, and ignore 
the misses. We also have unconscious exaggeration ; the faculty of 
remembering what is striking, and forgetting what is not; illusions 
of sense, mistakes of memory; the impressions left by dreams; and, 
finally, deceit and trickery, whether intentional or unconscious. 
Before reaching a conclusion we must inquire as to what we should 
naturally expect as the combined result of these agencies in the regular 
course of experience. 

As to the first : error finds support in so entwining itself with truth 
that it is difficult to separate the two. Double personality, hypnotism, 
and especially the action of one mind on another by hypnotic sugges- 
tion, have been confused with telepathy through a supposed power of 
the operator to influence the wili of his subject at a distance. The 
mystery which has very generally enveloped the subject of ‘ animal 
magnetism ’ is so fertile in vague theories of abnormality that now, 
when the whole subject is placed on a scientific basis, the elimination 
of traditional and baseless ideas is by no means an easy task. 
The belief that a hypnotic operator influences his subject by tele- 
pathy is widely diffused through all classes of the community except 
professional psychologists. The latter are, I believe, practically 
unanimous in holding that no influence is exerted on the subject except 
through the medium of the senses, and that, if the subject is to act in 
a certain way in the absence of the operator, the latter must make 
known in advance the time and nature of the expected action. I am 
aware that Richet and perhaps other operators have found cases 
which seem telepathic ; but @ critical reading of their evidence shows 
it to be wholly inconclusive. 

A course of events may appear ever so wonderful and incom- 
prehensible by well-known agencies by mere omission, without deviating 
from the truth in any particular. I once examined an interesting 
case of this kind at the request of Dr. Hodgson. A naval ship had 
been wrecked in a storm off Cape Hatteras some years before, and 
most of those on board, including the captain, had perished. Before 
she sailed on her voyage one of her officers was seized with so strong 
and persistent a presentiment that the ship would be lost that he 
formally requested to be detached from her. This being refused, he 
left his post of duty and was tried by court martial for desertion. 
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Dr. Hodgson desired me to see whether this story could be verified 
by the official records. 

This was easily done, and the narrative was found to be sub- 
stantially correct so far as it went. But it omitted to state that the 
officer had exhibited symptoms of mental aberration before his pre- 
sentiment, that the latter was only one of a great number of wild 
fears which he had expressed to various parties, including his 
superior officer, and that several months elapsed after this before 
the ship sailed on her fateful voyage, she having in the meantime 
made several trips on the coast. When thus completed the story 
became altogether commonplace. 

A coincidence between an emotion experienced by a distant person 
and the impression of that emotion in another at a distance can 
indicate a causal relation only when the coincidence is real and the 
impression unusual. In establishing the facts there is wide ground 
for error. We are all subject to errors of memory, especially if we 
have to state the exact time and circumstance of an act or impression. 
Probably few of us could tell all that we did the day before yesterday, 
hour by hour, without either some erroneous statement, the omission 
of some act, or the introduction of an event which belonged to a 
different day. The longer the time which elapses the greater the 
liability to error. Writers on telepathy take too little account of these 
errors of memory. In the vast majority of cases the correction cannot 
be made, and the error goes on record as truth, when it becomes the 
basis for some remarkable coincidence. When this is not the case it 
passes into oblivion. If we set a net for errors which we cannot 
distinguish from truth, how shall we know that our catch is anything 
buterror? It is only by having some independent test of the accuracy 
of a remembered event that we can be sure of its correctness. A written 
and dated document, if genuine, would always suffice for this purpose. 
But such support is almost if not quite universally wanting in the 
narratives of wonderful coincidences. 

I only recall a single case in which the correctness of a telepathic 
narrative was tested by independent and conclusive authority. In 
this Review for July 1884,’ an article appeared from Messrs. Gurney 
and Myers which was justly regarded as affording the most indisput- 
able evidence ever adduced for the reappearance of a dead person. Sir 
Edmund Hornby, a judge of the Consular Court at Shanghai, had 
been visited during the night by a reporter desiring a copy of a decision 
which he was to deliver on the following morning. He rose from 
his bed, dictated what he had to say, and dismissed the reporter with 
a rebuke for having disturbed him. Next morning, on going to court, 
he was astounded by learning that the reporter, with whom he was 
well acquainted, had died suddenly during the night. Inquiring 
after the hour of the demise he found it to coincide with that of the 

2 Apparitions, by Edmund Gurney and Frederic W. H. Myers. 
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nightly visitation. The authors also informed us in the article that _- 
the story was confirmed by Lady Hornby, who was mentioned in it 
and was cognisant of the circumstances. 

This narrative was almost unique in that it admitted of verifica- 
tion. When it reached Shanghai it met the eyes of some acquainted 
with the actual facts. These were made known in another publication 
and showed that several months must have elapsed between the 
reporter’s death and the judge’s vision. The latter was only a vivid 
dream about a dead person. When the case was brought to the 
judge’s attention he did not deny the new version, and could only say 
he had supposed the facts to be as he had narrated them. 

I cite this incident not merely to show how the most conclusive 
case of telepathy ever brought to light was invalidated when the 
facts were made known, but to elucidate the further fact that a 
wonderful story may lose the element of surprise by quite natural 
and easily admitted additions and explanations. All the interest 
of such stories depends upon the element of wonder. 


The looker-on feels most delight 
Who least perceives the juggler’s sleight. 


It is positively humiliating to allow an amateur juggler to explain 
his extraordinary tricks. It humiliates one that he did not himself 
see how the thing was done. Why should we hesitate to ascribe 
any number of seemingly supernatural occurrences to the innumer- 


able blunders which we know that nearly every one of us is making in 
memory every day ? 

The statistical onesidedness of all evidence in favour of telepathy, 
apparitions, and other forms of supernormal mental action must be 
considered, and so far as possible corrected, before any conclusion 
can be reached. The principle involved and the ease with which 
we may reach a false conclusion may be illustrated by a very simple 
example. If a bag of corn contain a million normal grains and a 
single black one, the probability that a grain drawn at random from 
the bag would be the black one is so minute that we should justly 
regard the drawing as practically impossible in all the ordinary affairs 
of life. If a blindfolded boy, dipping his hand into the bag, drew the 
black grain on the first trial, we should justly claim that there was 
some unfairness in the proceeding, or, if we wish to deal in mystery, 
some attraction between his hand and the black grain. If on a 
thousand trials of this kind the black grain was drawn several times 
our suspicion would ripen into practical certainty. And yet, if every 
inhabitant of Great Britain made such a trial, it is practically certain 
that there would be about thirty drawings of the black grain without 
abnormality. In fact, did such drawings number only twenty, the 
suspicion would be on the other side. We should be sure of some 
defeat in the enumeration or of some instinct toward evading the black 
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grain. The whole question turns on the number of unrecorded 
failures. 

Through inquiries made under the auspices of the Psychical 
Society it would seem that about one person in every ten is more or 
less subject to hallucinations of some kind. Probably a large majority 
of people have occasional dreams so vivid that they might be classed 
under the same head. It follows that in Great Britain alone there 
must occur annually many millions of cases in which people, during 
their waking or dreaming hours, see before them images of distant 
relatives or friends. If, as may well be the case, the chances are 
millions to one against the illusion coinciding with the death or dis- 
tress of the person seen, we should still have in all probability many 
such cases in a year. Thus, when the eminent members of the society 
instituted their inquiries for such cases, it might have been predicted 
in advance that, without any bias whatever, they would have been 
discovered by the hundred. 

But the concession of exactness is one of great improbability. 
Visions and dreams are in all ordinary cases dropped from the mind 
and speedily forgotten. But let one be connected in any way with 
a death or other moving event, and the memory, instead of being 
effaced, grows in the mind, month after month. The event associated 
with the vision may have occurred days or weeks before or after it, 
but the general tendency will be to bring them into coincidence and 
weave them into a story, as we have seen in the case already quoted. 

The following case, cited by Mr. Beckles Willson in his recent 
work, Occultism and Common Sense, may be chosen for study because 
it is among the most remarkable of its kind. A traveller in a railway 
carriage is quoted : 

£One week ago last Tuesday, at eleven o’clock at night, my wife, who had just 
retired to bed upstairs, called out to me, “ Arthur ! Arthur !”’ in atone of alarm. 
I sprang up and ran upstairs to see what was the matter. The servants had all 
gone to bed. “ Arthur,” said my wife, “‘ I’ve just seen mother,” and she began 
tocry. “ Why,” I said, “ why, your mother is in Scarborough.” “I know,” 
she said ; “ but she appeared before me just there ” (pointing to the foot of the 
bed) “‘ two minutes ago as plainly as you do.” Well, the next morning there 
was a telegram on the breakfast table—‘“‘ Mother died at eleven last night.” 
Now, how do you account for it ?’ 


I will try to answer this question. I would not be at all surprised, 
could the facts be made known, if the wife had said something of 
the kind to her husband every day or night for a week, especially if 
the mother were known to be very ill. If any night had been missed, 
I would not be surprised if it were the fateful Tuesday. Then the 
problem would have been reversed, and we should have had to explain 
why it was that the vision failed on the night of the death. The 
memory of the narrator had more than a week in which to cultivate 
the wonder. The quotation, it will be noticed, purports to be verbatim, 
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though, from what the author says, many years had probably elapsed. 
During this time the wonder, as it came from the lips of the original 
speaker, had ample time to develop still further in the mind of the 
narrator. What limit can we set to its possible growth, first in one 
mind and then in another? I cannot but feel that the more experience 
the reader has had in observing this form of growth, the less he will be 
inclined to set any limit to it. 

Considering the natural processes of adaptation and exaggeration, 
from which no mind is so well disciplined as to be absolutely free, 
we conclude that the annual number of seeming but groundless 
telepathic phenomena in Great Britain alone is probably to be counted 
by thousands. The volumes of Phantasms of the Living might be 
continued annually without end, could all the cases be discovered. The 
few hundred cases published are actually fewer than what we should 
expect as the result of known conditions. There is therefore no proof 
of telepathy in any of the wonders narrated in these volumes, and 
in the publications of the Psychical Society. 


II 


We have considered the evidence for the various forms of tele- 
pathy with some fullness because the theory is, in form at least, a 
scientific one, and the evidence admits of being treated by the 
established methods of logical inference. But telepathy is only the 
beginning of the wonders collected by modern inquirers into the 
occult, who find so many phenomena unexplainable, even by this 
agency, that they regard the latter as only a first step in the science 
they are trying to construct. Our conclusion from all these supposed 
phenomena are so much matters of individual judgment, not admitting 
of being readily reduced to first principles, that they must be disposed 
of quite briefly. The belief in specially gifted persons—doers of 
miracles and practitioners of witchcraft—was once almost universal. 
Our modern students of occultism have revived what seems very 
like these discarded beliefs, though the word ‘ witchcraft ’ is no longer 
used to express the abnormal powers in question. These powers 
are not merely those possessed by men in general and heightened in 
degree, like the faculty of the lightning calculator or the muscular 
dexterity of the acrobat ; but they are powers of which men in general 
are absolutely devoid. Examples of them are ‘levitation,’ clair- 
voyance, ability to make one’s self seen in distant places, to move 
objects without touching them, to put one’s head into the fire or 
walk over burning coals without injury, and as many others as 
ingenuity can suggest. Men are still living who testify to having 
seen a medium rise in the air, and waft himself around a room, or 
disappear through a window. 

Now, if we admit the existence of gifted individuals having such 
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abnormal powers as these, why not equally admit the existence of men 
having the faculty of seeing, or thinking they remember having seen, 
the non-existent ? The latter certainly seems much easier to suppose 
than does the former. It is a familiar fact of physiological optics 
that, in a faint light, if the eyes are fixed upon an object, the latter 
gradually becomes clouded and finally disappears entirely. Then 
it requires only a little heightening of a not unusual imagination to 
believe that, if the object that disappeared was a man, he wafted 
himself through the air and went out of the window. 

What are we to say of the performances of mediums, tiers 
and untiers of hands, table-rappers, slate-writers, cabinet-workers, 
materialisers, and the whole class of performers to which they belong ? 
May we not adduce the general principle that similar phenomena are 
to be attributed to similar causes? These performances are quite 
similar to those of legerdemain, which we may witness for a few 
shillings in broad daylight at any exhibition of the juggler’s art. The 
principal point of difference is that they are less wonderful and, being 
generally seen in a faint light, give much greater opportunity for 
trickery than do those of the professional operators on the stage. 
Is it logical to attribute them to occult causes when we regard the 
professional performers as mere mystifiers? This question seems to 
the writer to answer itself. 

I have not considered the supernatural knowledge supposed to 
be possessed by the ‘ trance-medium,’ because the data for reaching 
any conclusion on the subject are too vague to admit of precise state- 
ments. The careful examination of Mrs. Piper made by the Psychical 
Society several years ago is unique in that the proceedings were 
reported stenographically. A few of her expressions did seem to 
show supernatural knowledge of, or impression by, facts with which 
she could not have been acquainted by any natural process. But the 
relation was wanting in that definiteness on which alone a positive 
conclusion could be based. The balancing of the probabilities on 
the two sides can well be made by everyone for himself. 

In reaching a general conclusion upon all the evidence for the 
occult I would lay special stress on a feature already mentioned in 
narrating my personal experience. Almost all the narratives I have 
seen or heard relate to experiences of years previous, and scarcely 
ever to the present, so that the wonder had plenty of time to grow in 
thememory. The latest work on occultism with which I am acquainted 
is that of Mr. Willson, already cited. Turning over its leaves I fail 
to find any occurrence, in England at least, of later date than 1896, 
twelve years before publication. There are a few dubious-looking 
reports from other countries of a little later date than this, but nothing 
of the present time. Except the trance-mediums and fortune- 
tellers, who still ply their trade, and an occasional ‘ materialiser,’ the 
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writer has heard nothing of mediumistic performances for ten or even 
twenty years. Why do 


Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim ? 


Is it not because in the course of years a wonder grows in the memory, 
like an oak from an acorn? The writer fails to see how a sane review 
of the whole subject can lead to any other conclusion than that 
occultism has no other basis than imperfect knowledge of the con- 
ditions, or how a wide survey of the field can leave any room for 
mystery. 

We live in a world where in every country there are millions of 
people subject to illusions too numerous to be even classified. They 
arise from dreams, visions, errors of memory which can rarely be 
detected, and mistakes to which all men are liable. It is ur>voidable 
that when any of these illusory phenomena are associate: with a 
moving event at a distance, there will be an apparent coincidence which 
will seem more wonderful every time it is recalled in memory. There 
is no limit to devices by which ingenuity may make us see what is 
unreal, Every country has ingenious men by the thousand, and if a 
willingness to deceive overtly characterises only a small fraction of 
them, that fraction may form so large a number of individuals, always 
ready to mystify the looker-on, that the result will be unnumbered 
phenomena apparently proving the various theories associated with 
occultism and spiritualism. Nothing has been brought out by 
the researches of the Psychical Society and its able collaborators 
except what we should expect to find in the ordinary course of nature. 
The seeming wonders—and they are plentiful—are at best of the 
same class as the wonder when a dozen drawers of the black grain of 
corn out of a million are presented to us. We are asked to admit an 
attraction between their hands and the black grain. The proof is 
conclusive enough until we remember that this dozen is only a selec- 
tion out of millions, the rest of whom have not drawn the black grain. 
The records do not tell us, and never can tell us, about the uncounted 
millions of people who have forgotten that they ever had a vision or 
any illusion, or who, having such, did not find it associated with any 
notable occurrence. Count them all in, and nothing is left on which 
to base any theory of occultism. 


Smmon Newcoms. 
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IT came as a shock to the present writer recently to read in an American 

newspaper that the town of Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A., where Edgar 
Allan Poe lived for many years, objects to honour the memory of that 
great writer by the erection of a statue on the occasion of the centenary 
of his birth, not from any lack of faith in the artistic powers of the 
sculptors of their country, nor from any dislike of that particular form 
of commemoration ; not even from an incapacity to appreciate the 
genius of the man—which would at least be an excuse for its want 
of common sense at the expense of its literary judgment—but on 
account of his private life! This, in the case of a man who has been 
dead sixty years, is surely unique. It is true that in this country 
Byron’s name was held in abhorrence for a period nearly, if not quite, 
as long; but, then, the feeling was kept alive by the tone of some of 
his works. Poe, however, never wrote a line against which the most 
austere moralist could protest ; and, if the authenticity of the state- 
ment concerning the attitude of Richmond was not beyond question, 
it would surely be deemed inconceivable that any sane man could 
oppose the bestowal of posthumous honour to a man who in life was 
gladdened by all too few tributes, yet whose work shares with that 
of Hawthorne the supreme honours of American literature. 

The feeling against Poe in his lifetime was very strong among 
second-rate men of letters ; but this was not the result of any disgust 
excited by his character or his failings: it was brought about by his 
terrible onslaughts upon contemporary authors of mediocre talent, 
which, though written in all honesty and without malice, were not 
for those reasons easily to be condoned by the authors whose works 
fell under the lash of this caustic critic. The vigour of his language 
was certainly excessive, as witness this excerpt from his review of 
Lever’s Charles O’ Malley : 

But why speak of vulgarisms of language ? There is a disgusting vulgarism 
of thought which pervades and contaminates this whole production, and from 
which a delicate or lofty mind will shrink as from a pestilence. Not the least 
repulsive manifestation of this leprosy is to be found in the author’s blind and 
grovelling worship of mere rank. 
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Lever must have been astonished that it should have been thought 
worth while to break on the wheel such a butterfly-writer as he held 
himself to be. Being human, the Irishman must have felt sore, and 
have chafed at the savagery with which his amusing book was treated ; 
but, being what he was, the most kindly of men and the most diffident 
of novelists, he assuredly bore no malice; he might, perhaps, have 
cherished the hope, humbly entertained, that time would vindicate 
him, as, indeed, it has done. Unfortunately for Poe’s reputation after 
death, it was not only such men as Lever he attacked, but the small 
fry of American book-makers. 


We hesitate not to say that no man in America has been more shamefully 
over-estimated. We say shamefully, for . . . the laudation in this instance, 
as it stands upon record, must be regarded as a laughable although bitter satire 
upon the general zeal, accuracy, and independence of that critical spirit which, 
but a few years ago, pervaded and degraded the land 


he wrote of Rufus Dawes; and he fell foul of Griswold’s Poets and 
Poetry of America, published in 1842. 

Whatever Griswold’s feelings were abov ~-«:'s scathing review of 
his work, he contrived to appear the friend . his critic; with such 
success that Poe, just before he left his home in Fordham for the 
last time, on the 29th of June 1849, under an impression that he 
might never return, wrote to request Griswold to act as his literary 
executor and superintend the publication of his works. Poe died 
on the 7th of October, and Griswold, seeing his opportunity—a live 
dog, in his opinion, being better than a dead lion—hastened to have 
his revenge for the offence seven years earlier. On the very day of 
Poe’s burial, a bitter attack on his life and character appeared in the 
New York Tribune over the signature of ‘ Ludwig ’"—‘ Ludwig,’ it was 
subsequently proved by N. P. Willis, being no other than Rufus 
Griswold. In the following year, as a preface to the third volume of 
an edition of Poe’s works, appeared the literary executor’s memoir— 
@ tissue of lies and deliberate misrepresentations that have made 
the name Griswold infamous for all time. ‘Are there, then, no 
regulations in America to keep the curs out of cemeteries ? ’ Charles 
Baudelaire cried, in a fine frenzy of anger at the defamation of his 
literary hero. But though to-day Griswold has been exposed and 
stands pilloried before the world, his memoir, it is sad to relate, was 
at the time and for many years after generally accepted as authorita- 
tive. In vain were protests made in newspapers and magazines by 
those who were acquainted with Poe, in vain did Beaudelaire, James 
Hannay, and Moy Thomas decline to accept the estimate of this 
Judas; it was not until 1874 that public opinion began to veer, 
convinced at last by the statements of Mr. John H. Ingram, who, 
six years later, expanded his ‘ Introduction’ to Black’s edition of 
Poe’s works into a formal biography. Then, and then only, did Poe 
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appear in his right colours, and Griswold fall back into the slough of 
infamy, branded as one of the most despicable of men. 

Before proceeding, it may be as well to give an example of Griswold’s 
malicious slanders. In the autumn of 1848 Poe met Mrs. Whitman, 
fell in love with her, and desired to marry her. 


They were not married, and the breaking of the engagement affords a striking 
illustration of Poe’s character (Griswold wrote). He said to an acquaintance 
in New York, who congratulated with him upon the prospect of his union with 
a person of so much genius and so many virtues, ‘It is a mistake: I am not 
going to be married.’ ‘ Why, Mr. Poe, I understood that the banns have been 
published!’ ‘I cannot help what you have heard, my dear madam: but 
mark me, I shall not marry her.’ He left town the same evening, and the next 
day was reeling through the streets of the city which was the lady’s home, and 
in the evening—that should have been the evening before the bridal—in his 
drunkenness he committed at her house such outrages as made necessary a 
summons of the police. Here was no insanity leading to indulgence: he went 
from New York with a determination thus to induce an ending of the engage- 
ment ; and he succeeded. 


In the face of these details—the conversation with the lady at New 
York, the reeling about the streets, the drunkenness, the evening call 
on Mrs. Whitman, the summons of the police—there is apparently 
no doubt as to the course of events. The reader asks himself, what 
sort of a man can Poe have been to have been capable of devising 
such a means to extricate himself from such an engagement; and 
what sort of woman Mrs. Whitman to have made it necessary for him 
to resort to such a despicable plan. But, as it happens, the story 
is not true; from beginning to end it is criminal misrepresentation ; 
it is, indeed, Griswold’s crowning infamy! Fortunately for Poe’s 
reputation and her own, Mrs. Whitman was alive when Griswold’s 
‘Memoir’ appeared, and, though reluctant to draw the veil from 
her private life, she bravely put on record what actually did happen. 
Her own words give Griswold the lie. 


On the afternoon of the 8th of November, after a prolonged conversation 
on the subject [of his proposal of marriage], the result of which seemed to have 
deeply pained and wounded him, he left me abruptly, and in the course of the 
evening sent me a wild, incoherent note of renunciation and farewell. Early 
on the following morning he returned to my mother’s house in a state of wild 
excitement, telling me that his fate for good or for evil rested solely with me, 
and calling on me wildly to save him from the doom that was now awaiting 
him. It was to me a day of unutterable anxiety and suffering. A physician 
was sent for, who, finding symptoms of cerebral congestion, recommended his 
removal to the house of his friend, Mr. W. J. Pabodie, where he received the 
kindest care and attention until he was sufficiently recovered to leave the 


city. 


This is the simple story of an incident which Griswold has perverted 
into a scene of insult and outrage, perpetrated by Poe on the eve 
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of his approaching marriage, with the assumed intention of breaking 
off the alliance ! 


No engagement existed between us at the time. It was not until after the 
scene just related, and, strange as it may seem, in consequence of it, that, with 
many misgivings, I consented to a conditional engagement, which was annulled 
only after I discovered that he had literally lost the power to free himself from 
the terrible maelstrom that was drawing him down to swift destruction. 


Edgar Poe was born at Boston on the 19th of January 1809. 
He was the son of David Poe, who, bred to the Bar at the instance 
of his father, General Poe, meeting a beautiful and talented actress, 
Elizabeth Arnold, herself also of gentle birth, married her, abandoned 
his profession, and himself went on the stage. Both Edgar’s parents 
died in 1811—his mother in December of that year at Richmond— 
and then he was adopted by John Allan, a wealthy Scotch merchant 
residing in that town, whose wife had been moved at the sight of the 
forlorn infant. Edgar—henceforth called Edgar Allan Poe—was a 
precocious child; at the age of six he could read, draw, recite and 
dance; and Mr. Allan amused himself by showing off the talents of 
his protég’. This was bad for the little boy, for the excitements 
caused by these exhibitions had an unfortunate effect upon his 
nervous temperament. 


I am the descendant of a race whose imaginative and easily excitable tempera- 
ment have at all times rendered them remarkable ; and in my earliest infancy 
I gave evidence of having inherited the family character (he wrote years lata: 
in the semi-autobiographical William Wilson). As I advanced in years it was 
more strongly developed, becoming, for many reasons, a cause of serious dis- 
quietude to my friends, and of positive injury to myself. . . . My voice was a 
household law, and, at an age when few children have abandoned their leading 
strings, I was left the guardian of my own will, and became, in all but name, 
the master of my own actions. 


In June 1815 the Allans went to England, and took with them their 
adopted son, who was sent to the Manor House School at Stoke 
Newington, then a village some way distant from London. Here the 
lad spent perhaps the happiest years of his life, under the care of the 
Rev. John Bransby, the prototype of William Wilson in the story of 
that name, where the author inserted a description of the fine old 
schoolhouse. The Allans returned to their home in 1821, and Poe 
went to a Richmond academy for the next four years. It was in 
February 1826 that the lad, now seventeen years of age, signed the 
Matriculation Book of the University of Virginia, and entered the 
schools of ancient and modern languages. Here he distinguished 
himself not only as a student—he took the highest honours in Latin 
and French—but also as an athlete, excelling at the long jump and in 
swimming. Here, too, begins the record of attacks upon his character : 
charges of drunkenness and gambling. ‘ His passion for strong drink 
was as marked and as peculiar as that for cards,’ his schoolfellow 
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Thomas Tucker has put on record. ‘It was not the taste of the 
beverage that influenced him; without a sip or smack of the mouth, 
he would seize a full glass, without water or sugar, and send it home 
at a single gulp. This frequently used him up; but if not, he rarely 
returned to the charge.’ This is given for what it is worth, but there 
is no reason to suppose Tucker untruthful; and it must be confessed 
that his statement is in no wise disproved by the testimony of the 
University librarian, Wertenbaker, that Poe was never in the slightest 
degree under the influence of drink in the lecture-room, and never 
fell under the censure of the Faculty. No one, however, supposes 
for an instant that at this time the lad was a confirmed toper—no one, 
that is, except Griswold. Poe was, however, beyond all doubt a 
reckless card-player, and when on the 15th of December the session 
terminated he was in debt to the tune of five hundred pounds, gambling 
losses. Mr. Allan paid the numerous tradesmen’s bills, refused 
point-blank to discharge the ‘debts of honour,’ and withdrew his 
adopted son from the University. Griswold states that Poe was 
expelled. 

Poe had been foolish, he had endeavoured to satisfy the cravings 
of his highly strung nature with the excitement of gambling: a 
judicious blending of firmness and kindness might have had far- 
reaching effects on his character, and so have influenced his future. 
There is no question but that he was susceptible to kindness. It has 
been related that one day he accompanied a schoolfellow named 
Stannard to his home, and there met his friend’s mother. The lady’s 
graciousness, her gentle words and address, moved the heart of the 
orphan boy so deeply that he could not speak, and lost himself in a 
dream. Subsequently she allowed him to confide his youthful sorrows 
to her, and guided him in the early days of his turbulent and passionate 
youth. After her untimely death, he visited her grave every day for 
months, and eventually immortalised her memory in the exquisite 
verses, J'o Helen. 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo, in yon brilliant window-niche, 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand, 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 

Are_holy-land ! 
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Unfortunately, Mr. Allan, at this crisis in the life of his adopted 
son, was found wanting. The lad had appealed rather to his vanity 
than to his heart ; and now that it seemed that his swan would after 
all turn out to be a goose, he lost interest in him. He did not abandon 
him, but he showed little or no sympathy. He put him in his office. 
This was equivalent to imprisonment to the sensitive youngster, who, 
unhappy at home, and excited by the efforts of Greece to throw off 
the Turkish yoke, fled from Richmond and went to Europe. Whether 
he ever reached Greece is unknown, and, indeed, there is nothing 
certain except that later in the year, under the name of Edgar A. 
Perry, he enlisted at Boston as a private soldier, and was drafted to 
Battery H of the First Artillery. A steady life and attention to his 
duties, backed by his education, secured him promotion, and on the 
Ist of January 1829 he was appointed sergeant-major. Perhaps 
encouraged thereto by the fact that he had proved his mettle, he 
now made known his whereabouts to Mr. Allan, who secured his 
discharge by substitute. 

Poe then returned to Mr. Allan’s house, shortly after the death of 
Mrs. Allan, who had always befriended him; and in July, having 
secured a nomination, he entered West Point as a cadet. Older than 
most of his companions, he found the discipline, necessary for lads of 
tender years, extremely irksome; and, having in his brief military 
career seen something of the world, he found the life unbearably 
monotonous. He begged his guardian to permit him to resign; 
and when he declined, rendered desperate by the refusal, Poe 
deliberately committed certain minor offences against the regulations 
for which he was court-martialled and dismissed the service in March 
1831. It has been suggested, and it is not improbable, that an 
additional reason why he desired to leave West Point is that, after 
Mr. Allan’s second marriage, on the 5th of October 1830, to a girl 
very many years his junior, the young man realised that, since there 
might be issue of this union, he could no longer count upon being 
his guardian’s heir, and it was incumbent upon him to seek some 
calling by the exercise of which he could secure a livelihood. The 
wisdom of his decision was proved when Mr. Allan died in March 
1834 and left him not a penny. 

Poe published in 1827 a volume of verses, Tamerlane, and Other 
Poems, by @ Bostonian, on the title-page of which he placed Cowper’s 
— Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm, 

And make mistakes for manhood to reform ; 


and two years later, under the title of Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and 

Minor Poems, he issued a revised and enlarged edition, which bore 

his name as author. Now, when he had to decide how to make his 

living, he thought—and, as we know, thought rightly—that in litera- 

ture was to be found his career. When in 1831 he left West Point, 
Vor. LXV—No. 383 L 
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where his local squibs had delighted his comrades, he issued, by 
subscription among the cadets, a third volume of verse ; after which 
event he returned to Mr. Allan ‘on sufferance,’ fell in love with a 
Miss Royster, whose father opposed the suggestion of marriage, and 
quarrelled violently with his guardian. What was the subject of the 
rupture has not transpired, but the young man at least was convinced, 
even after a decade had elapsed, that he was in the right. 


By the God Who reigns in Heaven (he wrote to Mrs. Whitman, on some 
occasion when he had been maligned to her), by the God Who reigns in Heaven 
I swear to you that my soul is incapable of dishonour—that, with the exception 
of occasional follies and excesses, which I bitterly lament, but to which I have 
been driven by intolerable sorrow, and which are hourly committed by others 
without attracting any notice whatever—I can call to mind no act of my life 
which would bring a blush to my cheek—or to yours. If I have erred at all, in 
this regard, it has been on the side of what the world would call a quixotic sense 
of the honourable—of the chivalrous. The indulgence of this sense has been 
the true voluptuousness of my life. It was for this species of luxury that in 
early life I deliberately threw away from me a large fortune rather than endure 
a trivial wrong. 


Poe left Richmond with the intention to go to Poland, to bear 
arms in the service of that country against Russia; but before he 
set out came the news of the fall of Warsaw, and he did not go beyond 
Baltimore. What he did during the rest of this year and in 1832 
no one knows—probably he earned a few pounds by his pen; but 
in 1833 he came again into sight when the Baltimore Saturday Visitor 
announced a competition for the best poem and the best prose story. 
Poe sent in a poem, The Coliseum, and several short stories, grouped 
together under the title of Tales of the Folio Club. The judges were 
John P. Kennedy, J. H. B. Latrobe, and James H. Miller, and they 
declared The Coliseum the best poem and The MS. Found in a Bottle 
the best prose story submitted to them. They were not content 
merely to announce their decision, but published a statement in which 
they referred to ‘the singular force and beauty ’ of the Tales of the 
Folio Club. 


It would hardly be doing justice to the writer of the collection to say that 
the tale we have chosen is the best of the six offered by him (they wrote 
enthusiastically). We cannot refrain from saying that the author owes it to 
his own reputation, as well as the gratification of the community, to publish the 
entire volume. These tales are eminently distinguished by a wild, vigorous, 
and poetical imagination, a rich style, a fertile invention, and varied and curious 
learning. 


Kennedy, desirous to meet the unknown author, invited him to 
dinner. ‘ Your invitation to dinner has wounded me to the quick,’ 
Poe replied. ‘I cannot come for reasons of the most humiliating 
nature—my personal appearance. You may imagine my mortifica- 
tion in making this disclosure to you, but it is necessary.’ Without 
delay Kennedy sought out Poe and found him nearly starving, 
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rendered him material assistance, and then found employment for his 
pen. With the visit of Kennedy begins the last chapter of Poe’s life, 
which endured for sixteen years, during which period, as a professional 
man of letters, he produced his best work—a period to him of struggles 
and troubles and despair, of strenuous labour to result in an undying 
fame. 

Poe, at the instigation of Kennedy, began to contribute to the 
Southern Literary Messenger, under the proprietorship of Thomas 
White, and soon became a regular monthly contributor; indeed, so 
valuable was his support that White desired to retain his services 
exclusively, and to that end engaged him in September 1835 as 
assistant editor, and in the following September as editor. The 
salary was not much more than a hundred pounds, but Poe gladly 
took the post, for in those days in America there was little money to 
be made even by the most popular author. Under Poe, the Southern 
Itterary Messenger increased in circulation from seven hundred to 
five thousand ; but this success weighed little with the editor, who 
from time to time suffered from attacks of melancholia. 


My feelings at this moment are pitiable indeed (he wrote to Kennedy). 
I am suffering under a depression of spirits such as I have never felt: before. 
I have struggled in vain against the influence of this melancholy; you will 
believe me when I say that I am still miserable in spite of the great improvement 
in my circumstances. I say you will believe me, and for this simple reason 
that a man who is writing for effect does not write thus. My heart is open before 
you ; if it be worth reading, read it. I am wretched and know not why. Con- 
sole me—for you can. But let it be quickly, or it will be too late. Write me 
immediately and convince me that it is worth one’s while—that it is at all neces- 
sary to live, and you will prove yourself indeed my friend. . . . Fail not as you 
value your peace of mind hereafter. 


Perhaps this state of mind, combined with his demand for excellence 
in literary composition, had something to do with the bitterness with 
which he attacked the works of mediocre writers in the columns of his 
magazine. 

Griswold states that Poe was dismissed by White for drunken- 
ness, and there has been printed by Professor Woodberry a letter 
from the proprietor to his editor which supports this view. 


I had become attached to you (White says) ; I am still ; and I would willingly 
say return, did not a knowledge of your past life make one dread speedy renewal 
of our separation. If you would make yourself contented with quarters in my 
house, or with any other family, where liquor is not used, I should think there 
was some hope for you. But if you go to a tavern or any place where it is used 
at table, you are not safe. . . . If you again become an assistant in my office, 
it must be understood that all engagements on my part cease the moment you 
get drunk. I am your true friend. 


But if Poe was so confirmed a drinker by this time that it was impossible 

to allow him to retain his position on the Southern Literary Messenger, 

how was it that he could assist in the editorship of the New York 
L2 
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Quarterly Review and soon after edit the Gentleman’s Magazine? 
This, coupled with the fact that such stories as The Gold Bug and The 
Mystery of Marie Roget required in their author a singularly clear 
brain, surely suggests that the charge, if not entirely devoid of founda- 
tion, at least requires very considerable modification. Poe at this 
time suffered greatly in health, and he may have had recourse to 
stimulants—one glass of wine, it is said, made him drunk—but it is 
far more probable that the irregularity, eccentricity, and querulousness 
which even Kennedy admits he displayed, are as likely to have been 
the outcome of disease as of intoxication. 

The rest of the career must be briefly summarised. In 1836 he 
married his cousin, Virginia Clemm, not then fourteen years of age, 
@ beautiful girl, who was so attached to him that his absence made 
her ill; and he tended her until her death of consumption in 1847, 
and her mother until his own demise. ‘I have this morning heard 
of the death of my darling Eddie,’ Mrs. Clemm wrote to N. P. Willis. 
‘ Say what an affectionate son he was to me, his poor desolate mother.’ 
His wife, devoted as she was to him, can scarcely have been a com- 
panion, and he had his intellectual flirtations with other women, 
though that they were innocent enough the attitude of his mother-in- 
iaw confirms ; and in the last lingering illness of Virginia he devoted 
himself lovingly to her. 

After the Poems of 1831 Poe published nothing in book-form 
until 1838, when Arthur Gordon Pym, a work for which he had no 
great respect, was issued in America and England. Encouraged by 
the success of this volume, in the following year he gathered together 
his Tales of the Arabesque and Grotesque. By this time he was editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, which presently was incorporated with, 
and thenceforth known as, Graham’s Magazine; and again his popu- 
larity achieved a remarkable feat, the circulation of the periodical in 
little more than two years rising from five to fifty-two thousand— 
a success almost, if not entirely, due to Poe’s contributions, to his out- 
spoken reviews, to his analytical essays, and, above all, to his stories. 
Poe resigned the editorship of Graham’s Magazine at the end of 1842, 
with the intention to found a periodical of his own; but he failed to 
raise the necessary capital, and, after a period as a free-lance, he was 
compelled to accept the subordinate position of sub-editor of Willis’s 
Mirror. The expenses of his wife’s long illness and his own bad health 
reduced him to such penury that, without his knowledge, Willis 
started a public subscription for him, the result of which relieved him 
for a while of immediate pecuniary troubles. In 1848 he reverted to 
his scheme for a magazine, and for the purpose of securing the necessary 
funds he delivered a course of lectures. ‘ The lecture,’ wrote M. B. 
Field, ‘ was a rhapsody of the most intense brilliancy. He appeared 
inspired, and his inspiration affected the scant audience almost pain- 
fully. His eyes seemed to glow like those of his own “ Raven,” and 
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he kept us entranced for two hours and a half.’ The enterprise, 
however, was a failure, and Poe was compelled to return to work that 
only enriched others. 

He was now a sad and lonely man, subject to attacks of melancholy 
stupor; and there is no doubt that at this period of his life, weary, 
worn, and discontent, he occasionally sought temporary oblivion from 
life’s troubles in drink and drugs. 

I have absolutely no pleasure in the stimulants in which I sometimes so 
madly indulge (he wrote). It has not been in the pursuit of pleasure that I 
have perilled life and reputation and reason. It has been in the desperate 
attempt to escape from torturing memories—memories of wrong and injustice 
and imputed dishonour—from a sense of insupportable loneliness and a dread 
of some strange impending doom. 


But his struggle was nearly over. On the 4th of October 1849 he 
left Richmond, where he had been starving for a few months, to 
return to his home at Fordham. Before he set out he complained of 
indigestion, chilliness, and exhaustion; and at Baltimore, unable to 
bear a longer train journey without a rest, he left the tram. Some 
hours later he was found in the street insensible, and was taken to 
the hospital, where he was found to be suffering from inflammation 
of the brain. He recovered consciousness and declared his identity, 
said to the doctor, ‘ It’s all over; write “ Eddie is no more!” ’ and 
relapsed into insensibility. He died at midnight on Sunday, the 
7th of October 1849. 

The value of Poe’s work has long since been duly appraised, and it 
is unnecessary in a commemorative sketch of the author to enter into 
@ lengthy critical disquisition. If occasionally his work resembled 
that of another, if some of his earlier poems showed the influence of 
Byron, if his Man of the Crowd might have been included in Mosses 
from an Old Manse, even as the Devil in Manuscript could have been 
inserted without arousing suspicion in Tales of the Grotesque and 
Arabesque, at least as a general rule the most marked feature of his 
best work was originality. ‘I know several striking poems by 
American poets,’ wrote his contemporary Alfred Tennyson, ‘ but I 
think Edgar Allan is (taking his poetry and prose together) the most 
original American genius.’ 

Poe’s genius was sombre, and in many of his writings we are 
confronted with the idea which haunted him through life, that the 
dead are not wholly unconscious of the happenings of the world. 
Mystery and horror are the keynotes of most of his prose tales, which 
may be divided into the humorous—his least successful vein—such 
as The Man that was Used Up; the pseudo-scientific, such as The 
Descent into the Maelstrom ; those that treat of morals and conscience, 
such as William Watson and The Black Cat ; and of cumulative horrors, 
such as The Fall of the House of Usher and The Pit and the Pendulum ; 
and those in which ratiocination plays a great part. This last division 
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includes The Gold Bug, The Purloined Letter, The Murder in the Rue 
Morgue, and its companion story, The Mystery of Marie Roget, in which 
he took for his subject a crime committed in New York, and, trans- 
ferring the scene to Paris, arrived at a solution that, long after its 
publication, was, by the confession of two persons concerned, proved 
in all its details to be correct. In the same class, and not less wonderful, 
was his famous feat, in the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post (May 
1841), of anticipating from an examination of the opening chapters 
of Barnaby Rudge the whole course of the story. This perplexed 
Dickens, who thought Poe’s cleverness diabolical; and it has 
puzzled many readers before and since; yet it is, of course, easily 
explained. , 

Nothing is more clear than that every plot worth the name must be elaborated 
to its dénouement before anything be attempted with the pen (Poe wrote in his 
paper on The Philosophy of Composition, 4 propos of this solution). It is only 
with the dénowement certainly in view that we can give a plot its indispensable 
air of consequence, or causation, by making the incidents, and especially the 
tone at all points, tend to the development of the intention. 


It follows, therefore, that in a carefully constructed novel, in the first 
chapters are indications of the whole. The workings of the mind of 
an imaginative writer had a fascination for Poe, and he regretted that 
no poet or story-teller had ever detailed, ‘step by step, the processes 
by which any one of his compositions attained its ultimate point of 
completion.’ He attributed this silence to ‘autorial vanity’ more 
than to any other cause. 

Most writers—poets in especial—prefer having it understood that they 
compose by a species of fine frenzy, an ecstatic intuition, and would positively 
shudder at letting the public take a peep behind the scenes at the elaborate 
and vacillating crudities of thought—at the true purposes, seized only at the 
last moment—at the innumerable glimpses of idea that arrived not at the maturity 
of full view—at the full-matured fancies discarded in despair as unmanageable— 
at the cautious selections and rejections—at the painful erasures and interpola- 
tions—in a word, at the wheels and pinions, the tackle for scene-shifting, the 
step-ladders and demon-traps, the cock’s feathers, the red paint and the black 
patches, which, in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred, constitute the pro- 
perties of the literary histrio. 


Poe, however, perhaps to show that he was not a victim to ‘ autorial 
vanity,’ then takes his readers into his workshop and shows them 
The Raven in course of construction. But perhaps it may be that 
modesty rather than vanity has prevented other writers anticipating 
or following this course, for only a really fine literary effort could 
survive such an examination. 

For the production of The Murder in the Rue Morgue and kindred 
stories a combination of qualities was essential that few writers before 
or since have possessed. Apart from the question of the literary form, 
great powers of deduction and a scientific precision and coherence of 
logic are necessary ; and these, of course, Poe had, together with the 
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ability to humanise his characters—a gift, alas! not granted to his 
numerous imitators. These ‘detective’ stories are the most popular 
of Poe’s works, though his Chevalier C. Auguste Dupin does not 
to-day receive at the hands of the general public a tithe of the tribute 
paid to the powers of his antitype, the amusing Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes. 

‘© Poe is a writer of the nerves,’ said Beaudelaire ; and this is every- 
where to be realised, not only in the majority of his prose tales, but 
also in his verses. About his poetry, however, Poe was singularly 
modest. In his later years he collected his poems, but under protest, 
and with a view, he said, ‘ to their redemption from the many improve- 
ments to which they have been subjected while going at random 
“the rounds of the press.”’ If they must be preserved, then at least 
he desired they should be printed as he wrote them ; but, he remarked, 
‘in defence of my own taste, nevertheless, it is incumbent upon me 
to say that I think nothing in this volume of much value to the public, 
or very creditable to myself. Events not to be controlled have pre- 
vented me from making at any time any serious effort in what, under 
happier circumstances, would have been the field of my choice.’ 
‘ With me,’ he added, ‘ poetry has been not a purpose, but # passion ; 
and the passions should be held in reverence; they must not, they 
cannot at will be excited, with an eye to the paltry compensations, or 
the more paltry commendations, of mankind.’ 

Yet while the sincerity of Poe’s self-depreciation is not for a moment 
to be doubted, it is not the less difficult to believe he was unaware 
of his genius for poetry. Anyhow, it is in his verse that Poe is seen at 
his greatest ; if he limited his scope—and many of his best poems 
have for their subject the death of a beautiful and beloved woman— 
at least within his limits he produced most admirable results. He 
contrived to create the atmosphere of irremediable woe and misery 
in The Raven and Ulalume; to show his power over words in The 
Bells ; but the supreme example of his muse is Annabel Lee, with its 
spirituality, its pathos, and its tenderness wonderfully brought out 
through the simplicity of the style and the exquisite music and the 
haunting strains of the verse : 

It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee. 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child 
In this kingdom by the sea ; 
But we loved with a love that was more than love— 

I and my Annabel Lee ; 
With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 
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And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

So that her high-born kinsman came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


With Poe literature was a religion, and as such to be treated with 
the greatest respect. He never forced his gift; even when he was in 
dire penury, at a time when he could sell anything he wrote—albeit 
for a beggarly pittance—he never yielded to the temptation—probabi: 
he never even felt the temptation—to publish anything of which 
critical sense did not approve. He wrought slowly, and, all too: ~ » 
in sorrow and in pain, he forged the links in the chain that Lave 
made his fame immortal. He had his weaknesses—as what man has 
not ?—but he was as true to his ideals of literature as, so far as his 
poor erring humanity allowed, he was to those of life. 


Lewis MELVILLE. 





UNEMPLOYMENT FROM 
THE ‘UNEMPLOYED’ POINT OF VIEW 


EarLy and comprehensive legislation in the special interests of the 
unemployed is now promised on high authority. The public con- 
science is at last stirred, and the State seems resolved to succour, if 
possible, the victims of industrial fluctuations. In these circum- 
stances some reasonable idea of the range and extent of unemploy- 
ment, a correct conception of the needs and conditions of the real 
unemployed, a just estimate of the sham unemployed, and an adequate 
appreciation of the rights of the general community become impera- 
tive. Despite all that is said and written about unemployment, 
it is evident that many dangerous fallacies concerning this great 
industrial and social canker are entertained by statesmen, politicians, 
and reformers—fallacies which, if they are not dispelled, may lead 
to the application of some costly and mischievous treatment. It is 
high time to indulge in plain speaking. 

The statements and suggestions I have to make on this huge, tragic, 
and much misunderstood problem may not be in strict accord with 
commonly accepted theories—they are certainly not put forward 
in the interests of any party or school of thought—but they are based 
upon the facts and actualities of unemployment. My evidence is 
that of an eye-witness ; my experience is that of a victim; and my 
proposals are made to meet the needs of the genuine unemployed 
without subsidising the wastrel, and without encroaching upon the 
rights of the rest of the community. 

The first point to be kept in view, if we are to do more than tinker 
and experiment at unnecessary cost with unemployment, is that the 
problem, as a problem, cannot be absolutely solved. Unemployment 
is an indispensable corollary of civilisation. It is foolish to offer to 
solve this problem. That is the bed-rock fact upon which our un- 
employed legislation must be founded, unless such legislation is to 
fail. All we can do with success—certainly all we need attempt—is 
to lessen unemployment and mitigate, within reasonable limits, the 
sufferings of the genuine victims. The ideal of ‘ work for all, with 
overwork for none,’ is impossible of realisation, and until we recognise 
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its impossibility and absurdity our efforts at reform will not be very 
successful. While human industry rests on its present foundations, 
while the seasons remain, while fashions are liable to change, and 
while man is able to invent new appliances, we must, at all times, 
have some unemployed somewhere. That is no reason why we should 

have too many unemployed, nor is it any excuse for the slow starva- 

tion and deterioration of the unemployed. The problem before us is 

not how to abolish unemployment, but how to confine it within reason- 

able limits, and how to feed the victims. 

The unemployed—at any rate, the real unemployed—are not a 
mere by-product of a faulty industrialism. The unemployed are not a 
quantity that would vanish if the wicked capitalists were eliminated. 
The unemployed are an integral part of our industrial organisation, 
and as such they need consideration and wise treatment. It cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon that the unemployed (some of them) 
are essential to enterprise and progress. Unless we have a reserve 
army of idle workmen to draw upon at: will our industries must lose 
the power of expansion. The ‘ right-to-work ’ doctrine is an egregious 
fallacy. We might as well insist upon our soldiers having the right 
to fight !—that is, to be constantly fighting. The bona fide workman 
unemployed needs two things—in his own interest and in that of the 
community—first, food ; next, a job in his own line as soon as the 
exigencies of industry permit. Industrialism both creates and requires 
a reserve of idle labour ; therefore, this reserve army of industry must 
be kept efficient, respectable, and within call. But if you seek to 
abolish this reserve army by ‘ right-to-work ’ schemes—if you take the 
suspended workman out of the ordinary labour market, and out of 
reach of the employer who may need him at a moment’s notice—you 
are going to injure, if not paralyse, the nation’s legitimate industries. 
For example, if you take all our unemployed men away to some farm 
colony, how are some of our ordinary industries, which may require 
many hands one day and only a few the next day, to be conducted ? 
Unless men are available employers will be deterred from entering into 
contracts, and our industrial system must fall to pieces. That ought 
to be plain to anyone of ordinary intelligence ; yet we have gentlemen 
claiming to be authorities, and leaders of public opinion, suggesting all 
manner of artificial relief work in competition with, and at the expense 
of, natural industry, proposing measures which, if they could be 
carried out, would denude the ordinary labour market and stop the 
supply of the prime essential of industrial and commercial activity. 
These quack unemployed schemes designed by dreamers and advocated 
by cranks would, if put in operation, disorganise industry, destroy 
enterprise, demolish progress, drain the nation’s resources, and 
demoralise the workers—they would prove a curse to the community 

and a derision to the workers. 
Nothing proves more conclusively how mistaken some of our 
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would-be reformers are than the fact that farm colonies and such- 
like schemes are seriously suggested as remedies for unemployment. 
From practical knowledge I declare, with all the emphasis at my 
command, that no scheme of relief work has yet been suggested in 
this country that would do more than touch the fringe of this problem. 
The real unemployed neither need nor desire pauperising relief work of 
any kind or description. If they did they ought not to have it. Tax 
and rate subsidised schemes of relief work in competition with natural 
industry must, always and everywhere, do more harm than good. 
Apart from the questions of damaging private enterprise and taxing 
the community involved in these relief schemes, we must recognise 
that to make. such schemes successful, even in themselves, regular 
labour—to say nothing of skilled and well-fed labour—is essential, 
whereas the problem of the unemployed is a problem of irregular labour. 
The unemployed man is not always unemployed. The employed 
man is not always employed. Some men are out of work this week ; 
other men next week.. The bona fide workman, when dismissed or 
suspended, has no idea, as a rule, how long he will be idle—whether a 
month, a week, or only a day—and it is this absolute uncertainty 
which would render practically worthless all the fancy unemployed 
schemes, if adopted. All the best of the unemployed would rigorously 
boycott these schemes of relief work. The workman of the ordinary 
type (I write from painful and bitter personal experience) would not 
consent to appear before a committee of strangers, answer a hundred 
and one questions, acknowledge himself a ‘ dead beat,’ and then be 
exiled to some farm or other labour colony, while there remained— 
as in the case of the real work-seeker there always remains—the 
possibility, or the hope, of getting employment in his own line, and on 
his own account, at any moment. If he fails in his search for work 
of an honourable kind to-day, he hopes to succeed to-morrow ; if he 
fails again to-morrow, then he will still have hopes of success the next 
day. This is the type of man we ought to consider—the silent and 
patient work-seeker who will not parade himself before any public relief 
committee—instead of which reformers generally put forward schemes 
which, if adopted, would be embraced by few but the charity-seekers. 
Nearly all the great advocates of unemployed schemes—even the 
‘Labour ’ Party—seem to ignore some of the most vital points in this 
problem. I have no recollection of ever reading a speech, article, 
pamphlet, or book on unemployment by any great leader of public 
opinion (and I read them all) without being impressed with the idea 
that its author had a remarkable misconception of the problem. These 
gentlemen seem to imagine that our unemployed army is a fixed and 
regular quantity, always composed of the same units. Certainly these 
would-be reformers talk, and write, and propose as though they 
had a fixed idea that all the men who are out of work to-day are the 
same individuals who will be unemployed to-morrow, next week, next 
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month, and next year. All their schemes, so far as I can make out, 
are based upon this absolutely false assumption. Even the ‘ Labour’ 
Party talk about ‘ organising,’ ‘ registering,’ and ‘ classifying’ the 
unemployed, and then providing suitable work for them.' This is 
simply impossible in the case of the best of the unemployed. If a 
man knew that he would be unable to secure bona fide employment 
within a reasonable time of his dismissal or suspension, he might 
possibly apply for any relief work available while efficient ; but if he 
is a real work-seeker this is exactly what he does not know, and 
therefore he shuns public relief and relief committees and goes on from 
day to day looking for ordinary employment on his own account. 
He suffers meanwhile in silence and secrecy, steadily losing his strength 
and efficiency. To this vital aspect of the problem our would-be 
reformers seem blind. I respectfully advise these gentlemen to try 
and understand the unemployed—the real unemployed—before they 
dabble in unemployed schemes. 

It is contended, and readily believed, that our distress committees 
and similar bodies have gained considerable knowledge of the un- 
employed recently, and there is a growing disposition to base legisla- 
tion upon this knowledge. Herein lies danger. Our distress com- 
mittees, Charity Organisation Society, and relieving officers very 
seldom come in contact with the real unemployed; their dealings 
are mostly with a type which is little less than a libel on the genuine 
unemployed. Those who come into the open and parade themselves— 
those of whom distress committees have experience—are more often 
the professional charity-hunters and expert whiners and wastrels 
than the bona fide employment-seekers. The genuine type of a 
British workman (save in exceptional cases) will not consent to appear 
before a committee of strangers and submit to an elaborate and painful 
examination in order to become pauperised while he retains an atom 
of efficiency, a spark of dignity, or a ray of hope of helping himself. 
The best of the unemployed keep in the background ; they sell their 
furniture, pawn their clothing, get into debt with the small shop- 
keeper, and frequently suffer hunger until able to obtain work again 
in the ordinary way. These are the men who merit consideration. 
Legislation must not be based upon the experience of distress com- 
mittees and public officials. I have had as much experience of un- 
employment’s horrors as any man, but I never courted the favours 
of distress committee, Charity Organisation Society, guild of help, 
or relieving officer. I am personally acquainted with as many working 
men as anyone, but I have never yet known a first, or even a second 
rate workman parade himself before a public relief committee. I pro- 
test against the adoption of any scheme founded entirely upon know- 
ledge gained by these bodies—knowledge, mainly, of the sham 
unemployed and the unemployable. 


* See Labour Party’s Unemployed Workmen Bill. 
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In dealing with the unemployed, if our efforts are to meet with 
success, we must consider the whole body of our workers, and not 
merely the minority who happen to be out of work at the moment. 
This point is very important, but is one which nearly every unem- 
ployed schemer seems to miss. All workmen are liable to unemploy- 
ment. The employed of to-day may be the unemployed of to-morrow. 
For that reason we want an unemployment scheme, or schemes, to 
embrace every wage-earner in the country. To meet the needs of the 
real unemployed we want a national scheme, supported by and covering 
all our workers, employed and unemployed. We want a non-pauper- 
ising and non-degrading scheme. We want a scheme that will benefit 
the bona fide workman without loss of dignity or independence. We 
want a scheme which will put no premium upon indolence, or lying, 
or begging. We want a scheme which will not damage private enter- 
prise. We want a scheme that will leave the unemployed man where 
he is—in the labour market, free to seek ordinary work on his own 
account. The only scheme capable of fulfilling these conditions would 
be one of national and compulsory insurance against unemployment, 
or, more correctly speaking, against hunger in the event of unemploy- 
ment. We cannot abolish unemployment, therefore we ought to 
insure against it. 

But we could do much to lessen unemployment. While it is 
difficult to control the fluctuations of trade, and impossible to arrest 
the invention of labour-saving appliances—impossible completely to 
solve the problem of the unemployed—it is by no means impossible 
to reduce the numbers of the unemployed. Our unemployed army is 
too large. It is growing too fast. It is much larger and growing 
more rapidly than many gentlemen in high authority seem to imagine. 
In this country we are not merely afflicted with that ordinary indus- 
trial-fluctuation unemployment common to all commercial and 
manufacturing nations, but we are cursed with constant, chronic, 
and growing unemployment such as is not to be found elsewhere. 
In the last thirty years we have failed, as no other great country has 
failed, to provide productive employment for the people. We have 
bought and sold increasing quantities of goods—our foreign commerce 
has grown enormously—but our chief productive industries have 
practically stood still. Measured by the employment of labour test, 
we have been losing ground in all the chief industries—agricultural, 
textile, and metal. In agriculture, mankind’s most essential occupa- 
tion, we lost ground as follows in the last two census periods : 


NumBer or Persons EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE IN THE 
Unitep Kinepom 
1881 . . . 2,574,031,equal to 738 per 10,000 of the population 


1901 . ° . 2,262,454, ” 546 ” ” ” 
A loss of 192 ” ” ” 
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If we take agriculture and textiles together—that is, the pro- 
duction of food and clothing materials—we get this result : 


NuMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
TrexTILE INDUSTRIES OF THE UniTED KinGpom 
1881 . . . 4,004,816, equal to 1148 per 10,000 of the population 


1901 . + . 3,724,455, ” 899 ” ” ” 
A loss of 249 ” ” ” 


If we add to these the metal industries—trades in which we ought 
to have made positively enormous headway, in view of the rapidly 
growing demand for iron, steel, &c.—the result is still deplorable. 


Here are the figures : 


NuMBER oF Persons EMPLOYED IN THE AGRICULTURAL, TEXTILE, 
AND Meta (Iron, STEEL, ENGINEERING, SHIPBUILDING, &c.) 
INDUSTRIES OF THE UnrITED Kincpom 
1881 . . . 4,982,918, equal to 1428 per 10,000 of the population 


1901 . . . 5,199,865, ” 1255 ” ” ” 
A loss of 173 ” ” ” 


Here, in the three principal branches of productive industry, 
there was recorded a loss of the employment of 173 wage-earners 
per 10,000 of the entire population, notwithstanding the fact that in 
those twenty years 4,300,000 of our people emigrated. Such a deplor- 
able set of figures could not be quoted in connexion with the chief 
industries of any other country! This is proof, to those who require 
proof, that unemployment is worse here than elsewhere. Consider. 
In the last thirty years 6,000,000 of our people have emigrated, and 
on the average about 5 per cent. of the skilled, and a much higher 
percentage of the unskilled, among our workers remaining at home 
have lacked employment. And the figures just quoted in connexion 
with our chief industries, bad as they are, do not tell the whole deplor- 
able story. Not only has there been a huge loss in numbers employed, 
but there has been growing casualisation of employment—a circum- 
stance which merits special note. 

I have been charged by several high authorities recently with 
exaggeration. I invite those authorities to weigh the evidence 
carefully and impartially. There is no need to exaggerate the range 
and extent of this problem; but it will be useful to recognise the 
truth, as ugly as it is. Unless we have a correct diagnosis it is useless 
to prescribe remedies. Our agriculture goes backward, and our chief 
manufacturing industries barely mark time. In the last census 
period alone the number of our farmers and farm labourers and 
servants decreased by 220,000—22,000 a year; and the number of 
our textile operatives decreased by nearly 100,000. In those ten 
years, despite growth of population and demand, not only did our 
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agriculturists decline by 220,000, but our workers engaged in the 
manufacture of silk decreased by 15,000, of cotton by 19,000, of 
linen by 21,000, and of wool by 42,000—total loss in “agriculture and 
textiles, 317,000. 

After agriculture and textiles we come to iron, now the chief of 
the world’s manufacturing trades. Within a period of twenty-five 
years, or thereabouts, the world’s per capita consumption of iron— 
its demand for iron and steel goods—has increased by 150 per cent. ; 
therefore, as a manufacturing nation particularly well adapted and 
most favourably situated for the production and manufacture of 
iron, we ought to have made great progress in this branch of industry. 
Indeed, we ought to have made sufficient progress in this line to 
counterbalance our losses in agriculture and textiles. But what are 
the facts? Here they are: 


Propuction oF Pie Iron ry Mituions or Tons 
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While the world’s demand for, and our rivals’ production of, 
iron and iron goods have increased enormously, we have made no 
substantial headway. Whether we take a period of ten, or twenty, 
or thirty years, we shall find that in such time we have merely marked 
time while our rivals have gone ahead by leaps and bounds. In the 
last twenty-five years, while the Germans have increased their per 
capita output—and, we may add, their manufacture and consumption 
—of iron by 200 per cent., and while the Americans (U.S.) have 
increased theirs by 300 per cent., we have not increased ours by one 
fraction! Although the number of workers engaged in our iron trades 
has increased, according to census returns, the amount of employment 
has not expanded. 

In this country we have a fertile soil, a good climate, a wealth of 
industrial minerals most conveniently deposited ; we have coal, iron, 
and shipping ports practically side by side, a combination of favours 
possessed by no other country; we have a most advantageous geo- 
graphical situation, and a plethora of skilful and willing labour ; 
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yet our agriculture languishes and our manufactures fail to respond 
to the needs of our people. In agriculture we go backward, and in 
manufactures we barely mark time. This is the root cause of our 
chronic unemployment problem—the unprogressive character of our 
productive industries. While in other countries—countries no more 
favoured by Nature than we are—we find agriculture and manu- 
factures growing side by side, and employment increasing, here we 
have agriculture withering and manufactures failing to grow. The 
result is that we starve, pauperise, exile, and drive to suicide more 
willing workers than any other country. In no other country with a 
willing and skilful people has it been possible in recent years to find 
so many unemployed men, so many hungry children, so many beggars, 
so Many paupers, so Many persons preparing to emigrate, or so many 
workless men committing suicide, as in the United Kingdom! It is 
@ condition of affairs which ought to put us toshame. We have the 
soil, the minerals, the men, the money, and the markets—every 
essential of progressive industrialism—yet we drive our capital by the 
hundred million, and our workers by the hundred thousand, to other 
countries for employment—the employment denied them here. 
Obviously, the failure of our industries to keep pace with either 
the growth of population or demand is the primary cause of excessive 
unemployment ; and, if we would lessen unemployment and its evils, 
we must devise some system of taxation that will better encourage and 
more fully develop our productive industries. We must encourage— 
and be prepared to pay for, if need be—the investment of British 
capital in British industry. We must cultivate more of our land, 
and we must cultivate it better. Our mineral resources must also be 
better developed. Agricultural rents, mining royalties, and railway 
rates must be fixed in the interests of enterprise and industry. Home 
production must be cultivated. Taxation upon home production 
must be iessened. Taxation must be imposed upon the products of 
foreign competitive industry. We must buy less and make more. 
We must import less and produce more. We must provide less em- 
ployment and wages for foreign labour, and more for our own labour. 
Importation must be lessened and home production increased. Con- 
currently, we must sell less and use more. We must export less and 
consume more. For example, we import wheat and steel while our 
own agricultural labourers and steel-smelters either emigrate or 
starve ; and we export cotton and woollen goods and coal while our 
own people tramp the streets in rags and starve in hovels fireless. 
This is the very kernel of our poverty problem—our inflated and 
unnatural foreign commerce conducted at the expense of home industry. 
While our markets are deluged with the products of tariff-protected 
and bounty-fed foreign industries, our ports are crowded with departing 
emigrants, our streets with unemployed men, our schools with hungry 
children, and our poorhouses with paupers: Concurrently, while 
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our ships are carrying coal and clothing to other countries, our own 
willing workers starve. 

But much of the suffering inflicted upon our working classes 
through bad industrial, commercial, and fiscal conditions is hidden 
from public view. The bulk of our workers become prouder and 
prouder. This growing pride, due to education and civilisation gener- 
ally, obscures much of the real state of affairs. The methods by which 
many of our most deserving poor endeavour to hide their poverty, 
even from friends and neighbours, are at once heroic and pathetic. 
If there was half as much distress in some countries as there is here 
there would be constant rioting and much bloodshed. A section of the 
Press has taken me to task for the assertion that the conditions 
of labour are becoming worse in this country. Board of Trade 
unemployment returns and pauper statistics have been quoted to 
disprove my statements. My statements remain true, nevertheless. 
Our official unemployment returns do not faithfully represent the 
state of our labour market. Not only is there a great disparity, but 
there is a rapidly growing disparity, between the percentage of trade- 
unionists unemployed (of which we have official records) and the 
percentage of general workers similarly situated (of which we have 
no records). Let me explain, for the benefit of those whose knowledge 
of unemployment is gained second-hand. In the first place, the 
limitation of apprentices in the organised industries tends unduly 
to contract the supply of skilled, and to swell the supply of unskilled, 
labour. On any ordinary morning, at the gates of our industrial 
establishments, for every skilled trade-unionist seeking work there 
may be found a score of unorganised and unskilled men. In recent 
years a vigorous speeding-up policy has been adopted in many of 
our industries ; but this policy does not apply to our trade-unionists, 
and is not, therefore, reflected in our unemployment returns. Given 
quantities of work are being performed in less and less time, and with 
fewer and fewer hands, with the result that men are more often unem- 
ployed, and for longer periods, than hitherto. But as our trade- 
unionists refuse to be hustled in their work, it naturally follows that 
the effects of this speeding-up policy are suffered by the unorganised 
and unprotected workers whose conditions of employment are not 
faithfully reflected in official returns. The average trade-unionist, 
I admit, works no harder, no faster, and is not more often unem- 
ployed than was the case twenty or forty years ago ; but the unorgan- 
ised worker—and he forms the majority—is considerably worse off 
in these respects than he formerly was. Within the last ten years 
alone—largely as a result of one-sided and short-sighted labour 
legislation—the toil of the general worker has been intensified, his 
risks increased, and his employment rendered more intermittent. 
I could quote case after case where labourers who ten or fifteen years 
ago had something like regular employment at weekly wages, and 
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were able to ‘take their time,’ are now employed casually, ‘ by the 
hour ’—nearly rushed to death half their time, and nearly starved 
to death the other half. They do as much work as ever they did, 
but they do it in less time, for less wages, and are frequently unem- 
ployed in consequence. This fact renders the case for compulsory 
insurance unanswerable. 

In my opinion the one and only practical remedy for un- 
employment—there is no absolute cure—is the expansion of our 
productive industries through land reform, tariff reform, mining 
royalty reform, and transit reform ; and the most practical method of 
relieving the sufferings of the victims of unemployment is by compul- 
sory insurance. To these two remedies might be added labour ex- 
changes in order to avoid the weary and exhausting tramp of the 
unemployed from shop to shop; the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
might be so amended as to stop the elimination and consequent 
unemployment of elderly and delicate men; the casually employed 
young men and youths should be encouraged to indulge in military 
training in their spare time; and the employment of British labour 
on British ships should be subsidised. By these means we could 
confine unemployment within reasonable limits, and benefit the real 
unemployed ; while the sham unemployed and the unemployable could 
be handed over to the prison and Poor Law authorities. 


T. Goopd 
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A RAILWAY TO INDIA 


‘Tue completion of the Hejaz or pilgrim railway to Medina may prove 
an epoch-making event for Great Britain. It is the first railway 
-opened in Arabia, and Arabia and Persia are the two countries that 
block direct access—though in another sense they may be said to 
actually supply the opportunity for communication—between India 
and the Mediterranean. Look at the map of Europe and Asia and 
note the relative positions of Great Britain and her great Eastern 
Dependency. Between London and Port Said there is no route 
under British control except the sea. But when one reaches Egypt, 
the. halfway house to the East, the question inevitably suggests 
itself, Cannot a shorter and more direct route to India be found 
than the long roundabout way down the Red Sea and across the 
Indian Ocean to Karachi or Bombay? A railway following more or 
less directly the 30th parallel of latitude from Egypt through 
Northern Arabia and Southern Persia to Quetta or Karachi would 
traverse the shortest line between Egypt and India and prove an 
immense convenience to traders, passengers, soldiers, civilians, and 
others travelling in either direction between those two countries. 
‘The immeasurable superiority of this direct route over the lengthy 
and circuitous sea journey is clear to anyone who will take the trouble 
to glance at the map of Western Asia. 

During a long service in the Geographical Dasertasent of the 
India Office, several schemes and suggestions for shortening the 
voyage to the East came under my notice. Some, however, were far 
from direct ; some seemed to take a perverse pleasure in avoiding all 
British or quasi-British territory and traversing instead the Russian 
sphere of influence, or tracts where Turkey has ceded the more impor- 
tant concessions to German undertakings. In these days, when 
national security and the maintenance of our Empire count for so 
much, is it not worth while making an effort, while yet there is time, 
to establish an alternative route to India? In case the Suez Canal 
were blocked—an event which has actually happened more than once, 
though fortunately not for long at a time—it might be of vital impor- 
tance for us to have a second string to our bow. And if a sudden 
Tising or disturbance were to take place in India or some adjacent 
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region, the advantage of being able to convey reinforcements rapidly 
to Karachi or Quetta is too obvious to need elaborating. Such a 
line would reduce the minimum time of transit from London to India 
from fifteen to eight days. These plain facts I mention to show at 
the outset that the prima facie case is very strong. 

But it is necessary to look at the project a little closer. Granted. 
that a railway from the Mediterranean to India is desirable, what 
are the essentials of such a line? I have conversed with a large 
number of authorities—explorers, tourists, merchants, military men, 
civilians, Anglo-Indians, Englishmen whose lot is cast in the 
Far East, and publicists—and the general approval has been most 
gratifying. But we must first make it clear to ourselves what 
are the chief desiderata of the railway. Is it to be political or 
commercial? Is it a line destined to open up to remunerative 
traffic a rich and hitherto unexploited country, and so pay its 
own way, everything being subordinated to this financial considera- - 
tion? Or is it to be a far larger and more statesmanlike enterprise, 
an end-to-end railway, designed chiefly for through traffic and intended 
to subserve the administrative, political, and Imperial requirements 
of Great Britain : to link up her scattered possessions and promote 
her influence in a region which the gradual expansion of her Asiatic 
Empire has brought within her sphere? Surely the latter is the 
true aim and object. Of course it would be much better if we could 
run the whole line along a direct, well-populated and productive 
country, all within our sphere of influence, and with no physical 
obstructions whatever en route. But one cannot expect to have 
every advantage in a matter of-this sort, and if the greater postulates 
are fulfilled, assuredly the local conditions become of less moment. 

To describe the route in rather more detail from West to East. The 
westernmost section would start from Port Said or Ismailia, where 
it would join on to the Egyptian railway system and traverse 
Arabia Petrea in a south-easterly direction to the head of the 
Gulf of Akabah. From thence the line would ascend the Wady el 
Ithm, one of the lateral gorges leading up to the plateau of Northern 
Arabia. The ascent is nothing out of the way, for the trains on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway do the same every day up the Western 
Ghauts. Across the ‘ neck’ of the Arabian peninsula the line would 
pass due east for eight hundred miles to Basra, a short branch 
diverging, with a slight southerly trend, to the port of Koweit, near 
the head of the Persian Gulf. This section is, so to speak, the key of 
the situation. It is the ‘short cut’ of the land route to India, and 
until I carefully examined the geography of the region, it was never 
suggested as a feasible route to Karachi or Bombay. At the same 
time I will not, of course, venture to assert that the idea never 
occurred to other more distinguished persons. In fact, Mr. Charles 
M. Doughty, the well-known Arabian explorer, who is specially con- 
versant with this country, wrote to me some time ago : 
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serious difficulty, and everywhere there is water enough within reasonable 
distance. 

This opinion has been confirmed in a remarkable way by the 
experiences of the engineers of the new Hejaz Railway, which traverses 
the country south-west of the tract we are considering. Although 
their operations lay in a far more mountainous and even more sterile 
region, they have been able to construct this line with great rapidity 
and cheapness, and the water difficulty has been successfully sur- 
mounted. Wells have been dug at various selected oases and other 
suitable points, and prospecting for further promising boring sites is 
in progress. The two sections of our project, traversing the Isthmus of 
Sinai and Northern Arabia, would practically solve the great problem 
of railway communication from West to East. They would cover 1000 
miles, less than half the entire length of the railway to India, and, by 
uniting Egypt and her Mediterranean ports with the Persian Gulf, 
would point the way most unmistakably and provide an immediate 
stimulus for the western prolongation of the Indian systems, which 
at present break off short at Nushki, Quetta, and Karachi. 

At Basra the railway would cross the Shat-el-Arab on its way to 
the East, and the Karun River further on. This would constitute 
the main difficulty of the project, but with swing-bridges it could be 
successfully effected. The crossing of the great Yellow River in China 
by the Luhan line in many respects suggests comparison. Circling 
round the head of the Persian Gulf, the railway would traverse Persia 
by whatever route might be considered feasible, 7.e. either passing 
through Shiraz, with a branch to Bushire, Kerman, and Nushki, or 
by a more southern line through Baluchistan as far as Karachi, where 
it would close on to the Indian systems. 

Summarising the time and distance occupied, we get the following 
comparison between the land and sea routes : 
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| | 7 | | 

| | Miles Hours | Miles | Days 
Mediterranean to Akaba 200 Port Said to Suez | 90 | 
Akaba to Basra or Koweit 800 SueztoAden ./|1310; 4 | 









Basra to Karachi . . | 1200 Aden to Bombay | 1650; 5 





. | 8050 | 





Total. 











The total distance from the Mediterranean to the Indian railhead (2200: 
miles) ought to be easily covered in sixty-six hours, or under three 
days, as compared with 3050 miles or 9} days in a steamship, a saving 
of 850 miles in point of distance and 6} to 7 days in respect of time, 

Such objections as the project has elicited have centred on the 
following points : 

The line would pass through a region where the summer heat would. 
be very great ; 
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It would traverse many unfertile and scantily populated tracts ; 

Owing to the comparatively barren character of much of the 
country, the purely local traffic would be small and not sufficiently 
remunerative ; 

The line would be costly to construct ; 

There would be a scarcity of water. 

Such objections as these are, of course, independent of the great 
political advantages mentioned above. They represent the more 
obvious criticisms which occur to anyone in considering any average 
railway project. But they may be noticed all the same. 

That the Indo-Egyptian line would traverse quasi-tropical and here 
and there unproductive regions is undeniable. But that is not a serious 
argument against a railway. We have only to look at Upper Egypt, 
Transcaspia, Western Australia, Rajputana, and many other regions, 
to realise that quasi-deserts are per se no bar to railways, which 
political, administrative, or other general considerations have rendered 
necessary. In fact desert or desiccated tracts are often the easiest 
to run a railway through. 

Moreover, there are oases such as that of El Juf in Northern Arabia, 
and elsewhere along the suggested alignment, which redeem the route 
from the charge of utter sterility. 

Some people talk of Northern Arabia as a sheer desert, in complete 
ignorance of the fact that El Juf of itself can boast of 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, while Sekaka which lies only a few hours’ journey to the north- 
east has 30,000. Consider the impulse to trade which would ensue 
from these two isolated but important towns being placed in com- 
munication with the Red Sea on one side and the Persian Gulf on the 
other. 

With regard to local traffic the line wouldserve as aa important 
outlet for the produce of Mesopotamia, one of the chief granaries of 
the ancient worid, while the sixty millions of Indian Muhammadans 
would find a pilgrimage to the holy places of Medina and Mecca 
facilitated as it had never been before. 

The Persian section of the line between Ahwaz, Shiraz, and Kerman, 
or by a more southern route (as might be decided upon after survey), 
would fulfil exactly what our consuls and commercial missions have 
been crying out for, for many years past, 7.e. a means of transport 
for the import and export trade of the British sphere in Southern 
Persia. Mr. Gleadowe-Newcomen’s commercial mission in 1906 
laid special stress on the necessary improvement of communications, 
so as to open up the resources of these parts, and within the last 
few months Major Ducat, our Consul at Kerman, has written strongly 
in his report in the same sense, adding that trade between the coast 
and the interior is at present carried on under almost impossible 
conditions, which cripple both the English and Indian commerce. A 
project for a road from Bunder Abbas inland is now actually under 
consideration, and this will form a most valuable feeder to the railway. 
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As for the Baluch section, not the least advantage would be the 
means it would supply of keeping in check the mischievous importa- 
tion of arms and ammunition through Makran, which has encouraged 
the North-Western Frontier tribes to raid our territory and thus 
involved the Indian Government in troublesome and costly expeditions. 

To the never-failing stream of officials, military men, merchants, 
and others, as well as their families, who are continually travelling 
backwards and forwards between the United Kingdom and the scene of 
their labours, whether in India, the Straits Settlements, China or Japan, 
to say nothing of destinations still further afield, such as Australia 
and New Zealand, the saving of a week in transit would be a con- 
sideration of very great moment. As to the summer heat on the 
low-lying portions of the line near the Persian Gulf, it would be un- 
doubtedly as severe as that encountered on many Indian railways. 
Carriages, such as those, for instance, turned out by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, and specially directed towards 
minimising tropical heat and discomfort, would certainly be used, and 
passengers might rely on everything to that end being provided in the 
case of the Indo-Egyptian line. At the same time, it must be borne 
in mind that the Arabian plateau is fairly high (over 1000 feet above 
sea-level) and particularly healthy, as I have been informed by persons 
who have traversed it. The Persian plateau is still higher. 

As to the cost, I was furnished with an estimate some years ago, 
which was carefully framed by two experienced engineers who had 
personal knowledge of part of the region we are considering. That 
estimate ran to 6000/. per mile; and subsequent figures, relating to 
the Hejaz Railway from Damascus to Medina, and to a previous 
undertaking from the Syrian coast to Damascus, prove that the 
estimate was not too low. For a total distance of 2200 miles that 
would work out to 13,200,000/., or, with an addition of 3,000,000). 
for rolling-stock, 16,200,000/. altogether, considerably less than the 
cost of the Suez Canal. 

The receipts are, of course, very difficult to forecast. The late 
Sir Henry Tyler, a man of great experience in railway matters, 
laid it down in his evidence before the Euphrates Valley Committee : 
‘Calculations as to traffic are worth very little, even in a settled 
country, when you project a line : it is a mere guess. In almost every 
instance which I have ever heard of, the traffic has exceeded the 
calculations which have been made before the line was opened.’ 

Nevertheless, there are certain prominent facts which stand out. 
There would be a great and never-ceasing flow of first and second class 
passengers tramping backwards and forwards between Egypt and 
India, and in addition a vast number of Indian Muhammadans 
to whom a pilgrimage to the holy places of Arabia is as an article of 
faith. The total number of the followers of the Prophet in India, 
be it remembered, is about sixty millions. Then, again, the mails 
would infallibly travel by the shortest route, and the subsidy for this 
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would be a most important help. Last of all may be mentioned the 
through goods traffic to and from India, and the Mesopotamian and 
Persian trade. All these items, though difficult to estimate precisely, 
would bulk largely in the aggregate. 

In connexion with the subject of Mesopotamia, it is important 
to notice that General Sir William Willcocks has recently been en- 
trusted with the task of superintending the reorganisation of the 
ancient irrigation systems of this region. Nothing but the sheer 
neglect of centuries has led to the decay of one of the most extra- 
ordinarily fertile countries of the ancient world, and several English 
officers have testified to the fact that the restoration and proper 
maintenance of the old canals will bring back the productiveness, 
trade, and civilisation of past ages. All this would be an enormous 
benefit to the proposed line. 

It does seem astonishing that while Russia has been at such pains 
to construct at gigantic cost her trans-Siberian line, so as to link up 
her western and eastern possessions, England should have delayed 
for over half a century to carry out in her own interests an analogous 
undertaking of still greater importance to her. The British line 
would be far shorter and much less expensive, and would touch the 
ocean at several important points en route, while the Siberian line is 
wholly cut off from maritime traffic, except at its very terminus, the 
semi-Arctic port of Vladivostock. 

Undoubtedly the most practical way of dealing with this question 
would be for a concession to be obtained at once from Egypt and 
the Porte for the construction of what I call the key of the project, 
t.e. the line from Port Said or Ismailia to Akabah, past El Juf, to the 
head of the Persian Gulf. It is perfectly certain that the Perso- 
Baluch section would not be long in following, and thus the remaining 
link between India and the Mediterranean would, almost automatically, 
drop into its appointed place. 

But if a more official line of procedure should be preferred, I 
venture to submit that the exceptionally favourable circumstances 
of the present day combine to make this project far more worthy of 
Parliamentary investigation than the very fragmentary and incom- 
plete scheme favoured by the Euphrates Valley Select Committee in 
1872. The dawn of Constitutional Government for Turkey and the 
excellent relations subsisting between her and Great Britain encourage 
the hope that her good-will would be freely forthcoming, while the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement in respect of Southern Persia gives us 
as free a hand there as we have in Egypt or Baluchistan. In short, 
the present circumstances are extraordinarily favourable for the 
detailed examination by Select Committee of a national undertaking 
of the highest importance to the Empire. 

‘ Cuartes E. D. Buacx, 
(late in charge of the Geographical 
Department, India Office). 
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INDIAN REFORMS: A HINDU VIEW 


Tue Indian reforms of Lord Morley announced in the House of Lords 
on the 17th of December touch only a very small fraction of the 
300,000,000 inhabitants of India entrusted to his lordship’s care. 
They directly affect only the ‘educated classes.’ According to the 
Times of the 26th of December, the President of the London Branch of 
the All India Moslem League ‘ has expressed grave misgivings.’ There 
is no satisfactory evidence forthcoming that the Hindu leaders either 
are satisfied with the reforms. It is true that some prominent Bengali 
leaders have attended a deputation to Lord Minto to thank the 
Government of India for ‘ these generous reforms.’ But it must not 
be forgotten that after the sudden deportation of eight Bengalis the 
rest of my countrymen would naturally think that ‘ prudence is the 
better part of valour.’ Such a sudden blow is likely to turn many an 
extremist into a very mild moderate—at least so long as the vibra- 
tion of the shock of deportation is in the air. The dormant voleano— 
Regulation III. of 1818—is in action. Who knows who may next be 
buried in the burning lava? My countrymen, like most other human 
beings, are naturally anxious to give a wide berth to the Deportation 
Regulation. Reuter, telegraphing from Calcutta on Christmas Eve, 
says: ‘The deputation has followed quickly upon the Viceroy’s 
appeal.’ Reuter does not venture any opinion whether it was the 
Viceroy’s appeal that facilitated the deputation, or whether the violent 
shock of sudden deportation had anything to do with the chorus of 
approbation from so many different Bengali quarters. One may not 
perhaps be justified in going so far as to say that admiration for the 
reforms has been extracted at the point of the British bayonet which 
took the form of deportation ; but there is no denying the fact that the 
recent deportations have muzzled the Bengali Press from freely 
criticising Lord Morley’s reforms. Lord Morley has therefore lost a 
great opportunity of finding out how my countrymen really received 
his well-meaning reforms. My object is to warn the British public 
against putting too much faith in ‘loyal manifestoes ’ which emanate 
within a fortnight of sudden deportations of, if not the real Bengali 
leaders, at least some of their prominent lieutenants. Besides, the 
Bengali is a born lawyer. His law of inheritance, the Dayabhaga, is 
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a much finer specimen of jurisprudence than the Mitakshara and 
other schools of Hindu law in vogue outside Bengal. The Bengali at 
a glance sees that, after the passing of the ‘Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1908,’ known as ‘ The Bengal Crimes Act’ and 
‘The Bengal Summary Trial Law,’ the Deportation Regulation has 
lost a great deal of its force. The Regulation was passed while the 
Marquis of Hastings was Governor-General of India (1813-1823), 
It is practically the Anglicised form of the well-known Mogul measure 
called Shahr Badar, which is constantly enforced in the native States. 
The Native Prince simply expels the individual from his territories. 
The individual is at liberty to do what he likes outside the State. 
The East India Company improved upon the procedure. It deprived 
the individual of his liberty for a time. The principal reasons for 
deportation are to avoid unnecessary delay in removing a mischief- 
maker from the scene of his activities and to prevent sensation 
during the trial. If the ‘Summary Trial Law’ recently passed is not 
a ‘ wild-cat Bill,’ it should provide against any chance of delay and 
undesirable discussion of a case. If it does not, it should not have 
been passed in an unworkable form. If, on the other hand, it is a 
really useful weapon, why was it not made use of in preference to the 
ancient Regulation III. of 1818? Only satisfactory answers to 
questions like these are calculated to convince my subtle countrymen 
of British statesmanship. British statesmen should never forget 
that silence on the part of the Oriental seldom means conviction. 
There his mental psychology differs from that of the Anglo-Saxon. 
That the violent shock of the recent deportation of eight Bengalis had 
something to do with the Bengali chorus of approbation in Calcutta 
is shown by the criticism in England of Lord Morley’s reforms by a 
prominent Bengali leader. The Bengali leader in England cannot be 
touched by the Regulation III. of 1818. The difference between his 
criticism and that of his colleagues in Bengal is significant, The 
following paragraph reproduced from the Daily News of the 19th of 
December may be of some interest even to the greatest optimist : 


Inpian Nationatist Ipreacs.—Lecturing on ‘The Ideale of Indian 
Nationalism’ at Caxton Hall last night, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal said that 
things had happened in India since he undertook to deliver his lecture which 
made it very difficult, if not impossible, to take an impartial view of the ideals 
of Indian Nationalism. 

What they wanted was not posts, but the power of filling them. Give 
them the right to appoint a Viceroy, and if one could not be found among 
Indians they would import one from England. They did not support tinkering 
reforms because they knew that they did not make for freedom. 

There was, the speaker added, a conflict between foreign capital and native 
labour in which foreign capital was supported by an alien political authority, 
Exploitation and administration had gone hand in hand since the East India 
Company obtained power in India. 


Now let us see how far Lord Morley’s reforms go. No one who 
has a grasp of the situation in India can deny that the two great 
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pillars on which rests the Indian Empire are (1) the Native Princes 
and (2) the native army. Lord Morley’s recent reforms do not touch 
either of them. The reforms have very little to recommend them to 
the hundreds of millions of the Indian peasantry—the backbone of 
the Indian population. 

The Native States are the most important factors in the political 
as well as economical development of India. But, unfortunately, 
both Lord Morley and the ‘ Indian National Congress’ forget them. 
There are more than 600 Native Princes in India. The Native States 
comprise three-sevenths of the area of India, and in population re- 
present one-fifth of the entire population of India. The Native Princes 
are much greater factors in the Indian Empire than the British 
territorial nobility are of the Government in England. The highest 
aristocracy in England enjoys no royal prerogatives. Some of the 
Indian Princes, unlike the Lords in this country, have their own army, 
their own mint, their own courts, their own postal department, and 
other emblems of royalty which appeal to the imagination of the Indian 
millions. A man who would suggest a scheme for the government of 
this country minus the estates of the Lords would perhaps be considered 
fit for a particular asylum. Yet British statesmen are engaged in 
right earnest in building up an Indian nation without the cream of 
Indian aristocracy—the Native Prince. To have conquered India is no 
doubt a grand achievement, but to weld the British territories and 
the Native States into a single and harmonious whole would be an 
exploit of the highest statesmanship. As Sir Charles Dilke points out 
in Greater Britain, ‘ the course best adapted to raise the moral con- 
dition of the natives is to mould Hindustan into a homogeneous 
empire, sufficiently strong to stand by itself all attacks from without.’ 
It may be taken for granted that Lord Morley’s recent reforms are an 
attempt to teach the Indian people how to direct the administration 
of India—India as a whole. But is it ever possible to consolidate the 
Indian people without the co-operation of the most powerful of them 
—the Native Princes ? 

Let us look at it from the Imperial point of view. Th Indian 
Mutiny has conclusively proved that the Native States are a source 
of strength to England. In the words of Lord Canning, ‘ those patches 
of native government served as a breakwater to the storm, which 
would otherwise have swept over us in one great wave.’ Statesmen 
who are acquainted with India, and who look ahead, know the danger 
of neglecting the powerful Native Princes. Lord Morley, in his first 
Indian Budget speech, on the 20th of July, 1906, said :—* I sometimes 
think we make a mistake in not attaching the weight we ought to these 
powerful Princes as standing forces in India. . . . It is a question 
whether we do not persist in holding these powerful men too lightly.’ 
These were most significant words. But, so far as the public are 
aware, Lord Morley has done nothing to make the Native Princes, as a 
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class, feel that though they do not agitate they are not forgotten by 
the British authorities. On the other hand, a great blunder was made 
only the other day. What made Lord Minto read out the King- 
Emperor’s Proclamation after fifty years of Crown rule in the small 
State of Jodhpur, instead of at Calcutta, is beyond one’s comprehension. 
It was an act of thoughtlessness, nevertheless, a great blunder. 
What would the people of England have said if Mr. Asquith read out 
for the first time a Royal Message affecting the House of Lords in the 
house of a Viscount in Scotland, where he might at the time be grouse 
shooting ? Of course Lord Minto had no more idea of the gravity of 
the blunder than Lord Curzon had when he fixed the elephant proces- 
sion of the great Delhi Durbar during the Mahomedan fast of the 
Ramazan. It is blunders like these which affect his sentiment that 
irritate the Oriental more than any slight addition in taxation. But 
somehow or other the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy fails to see the true 
significance of such acts and omissions when they affect ‘ mere senti- 
ment.’ With the upper ten, in every country, sentiment plays a great 
part. Their attention is not diverted by having to provide for their 
daily wants. It is therefore only natural that they should find time 
to indulge in the luxury of sentiment. The Anglo-Indian official 
should therefore try not to minimise the far-reaching effect. of “ mere 
sentiment.’ The native princes are the most important factors in 
India. Their territories are inextricably interlaced with British 
territories in India. Imperial measures, political or economical, 
directly or indirectly affect the Native States, and vice versa. Therefore 
the more the Native Princes are drawn towards the British Government, 
the better for the cause of the peace of India. An attempt should 
therefore be made to let the Native Princes share the responsibilities 
of the British Indian Government, as they share the glory. 

‘It is better,’ says Machiavelli, ‘to follow the real truth of things 
than an imaginary view of them.’ There is no denying the fact that 
the equalising forces of the West will, for a long time to come, beat in 
vain against the ramparts of Hindu Caste. It must also be admitted 
that at the base of all Hindu indigenous social and political systems 
lies Caste. It represents the customs and beliefs ingrained in the 
Hindu. Education and Christian-Mission enterprise have, no doubt, 
put forward trenches against the outworks of Caste, but have not been 
able to break through the stronghold of centuries. In India Caste is a 
central knot of most administrative problems. The millions in India 
believe in Caste and—in the Native Princes. The faith in the latter 
is so strong that, as every careful student of Indian history knows, 
the Hindu rebel fought during the Indian Mutiny in 1857 for the 
Mahomedan descendants of the King of Delhi. The Native Prince has 
at least one great advantage over the Anglo-Indian officials. He 
knows his people. He is in daily touch with them. His own mental 
psychology is the same as that of the millions in India. He tests their 
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actions by their standards, and not by standards foreign to them. 
He knows that the Western logic of words does not always correspond 
with the logic of Oriental facts. He knows that the modes of thought 
of the millions in India cannot possibly change with the indirect bidding 
of votes silently cast into the ballot-boxes in a distant island. He 
can never be induced to try a hasty compromise between Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy and British democracy. And, what is most important, 
the millions in India would any day accept without murmur a despotic 
Rajah rather than a despotic Anglo-Indian. 

Lord Morley has given us his assurance that a native of India will 
be appointed on the Executive Council of the Viceroy. There is an 
impression in Bengal that the first native member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council will be a Hindu lawyer. There is no denying the 
fact that the subtle Hindu makes as good a jurist as any Englishman. 
But in readjusting the administrative machinery in India great care 
should be taken to balance Oriental peculiarities with Occidental 
characteristics ; otherwise the gulf between the rulers and the ruled is 
bound to be more widened to the detriment of both. The Advocate- 
General at Calcutta is a Hindu. Should the law member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council be also an Indian? Is that likely to 
preserve the balance ? Would it not be therefore better that one of the 
two legal advisers at Calcutta should be an Englishman, with the 
traditions of his race for justice behind him? But a native of India 
in the Viceroy’s Executive Council will appeal to the imagination of all 
India and make the British Government more popular. Such a prac- 
tical illustration of true statesmanship is likely to undo some of the 
mischief caused by the neglect of ‘ mere sentiment.’ 

One of the most responsible natives of India should be selected 
for such an important post. And who is a more responsible native 
of India than a Native Prince? Such an appointment, as I have 
already' pointed out, would make the Indian Prince a greater per- 
sonality, and thereby increase his utility as a means of communication 
with the mass of the people in India. The number of the Councillors 
could easily be increased to admit of an Indian Prince, without a 
salary and without the charge of a particular Department. Un- 
pleasant Imperial measures might, perhaps, be less objected to by 
the Indian millions when they know that one of their natural rulers 
had a voice in the matter. In these days of unrest in India—and the 
bombshell which was thrown in Bengal ajter the announcement of 
Lord Morley’s reforms shows that there is unrest, notwithstanding the 
chorus of approval of Lord Morley’s reforms—any courtesy shown to 
the Native Princes will go a great way towards making the millions 
satisfied. It will also please the native army. The native army 
fights side by side with the Imperial Service Troops of the Native 
Princes. The British sepoy takes advantage of the opportunity to 
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discuss with the Rajah’s sepoy the merits—from their point of view— 
ofthe British and the Rajah’s service. He finds that there is a 
difference in their treatment. And that difference is not in favour 
of the British sepoy. Let us take the case of two brothers who start 
in life as military men. The one who joins the army of the Native 
Prince may in time become the commander of the army; the other, 
who joins the British service, with all his medals and clasps and hoary 
beard, will have to spend his days under the youngest English sub- 
altern. He may render exactly the same service as his British comrade 
has done, but on account of the colour of his skin he is debarred from 
getting the much-coveted Victoria Cross. The British sepoy has no 
newspaper and no ‘ National Congress’ to agitate his grievances. 
Therefore the British public think that he has no grievance at all. 
The same with the poor Indian peasant. He is the backbone of the 
Indian Empire, but he receives very little attention. An occasional 
globe-trotting M.P. shows him some courtesy. He offers him self- 
government on the Colonial line! The Indian peasant would feel 
more grateful if he was offered an extra loin-cloth, or his daily wages 
were raised to twopence-halfpenny. He is really worse off than the 
British sepoy. He has neither figured in the Indian Mutiny nor has 
he come to England to add to the grandeur of a Jubilee show. His 
only ma-bap (parents=protector), the District Officer of old, is 
himself paralysed under the present system. Is there any wonder 
that the ‘ educated classes,’ with the modern weapons of a free Press, 
globe-trotting M.P.s, and catch phrases from Bentham and Mill, 
should monopolise the attention of Lord Morley and the British 
Press ? 

In his speech on the 17th of December in the House of Lords 
Lord Lansdowne said : ‘I feel very strongly that it is necessary to 
strengthen the hands of the Government of India against the seditious 
Press of that country.’ Of course Lord Morley does not like, and no 
one would suggest, to ‘abolish the freedom of the Press.’ But is 
there nothing intermediate between the licence of the Indian Press 
and its gagging? Is it not possible to regulate it? Is it against the 
fetish of the so-called free Press to direct it in proper channels, to the 
maximum benefit of the rulers and the ruled alike ? Is it not desirable 
to secure a better class of men to take charge of the voice of India ? 
What objection would there be to requiring the deposit, say, of 200/. 
as a guarantee of respectability before anyone is allowed to start a 
newspaper in India? It would in no way gag the Press. It would 
only secure a better class of men as the exponents of national and, let 
us hope, rational views. Even a Bengali editor would much prefer the 
mild curtailing of the liberty of his pen to the violent curtailing of the 
liberty of his person under the law of deportation. I am myself a 
Bengali and have been for years the editor of a newspaper in India. 
I have often discussed the matter with brother editors, both Hindu 
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and Mahomedan. There is no doubt that they would any day prefer 
the regulation of the Press to the so-called freedom of the Press, with 
a sword of Damocles hanging over their heads in the shape of Regula- 
tion III. of 1818, under which they may, without any warning, be 
locked up for an indefinite period without getting the chance of even 
@ summary trial under the new law. The mixed, I had almost said 
muddled, procedure now in vogue in Bengal may be based on ‘ high 
statesmanship,’ but certainly does not appeal to the psychology of the 
Bengali mind. And politics divorced from the psychology of the people 
can hardly be successful unless for a time at the point of the bayonet. 
All India must feel grateful to Lord Morley for rebuking the 
Anglo-Indian for his arrogance against the natives of India. But 
is his Lordship not prepared to go a little further than rebuke ? 
No single cause is more closely at the root of the present unrest than 
the arrogance of a few individual Anglo-Indians. The native millions 
cannot and do not draw a line between the individual Anglo-Indian 
and the Anglo-Indian officials as a class. It is the arrogance of a few 
individual Anglo-Indians that brings into discredit the Government 
they represent. If Lord Morley would only rise to the occasion and 
order a return during his tenure of office of all cases of assault by 
Europeans on the natives of India, and make an example of even one 
European offender, he would receive more blessings from India than 
for all his reforms put together. The Regulation III. of 1818 is 
an excellent weapon in his hands. But unfortunately so far his 
Lordship has used it against the subject race only. In olden times this 
weapon was freely used against both Europeans and Indians. Lord 
Morley said in his memorable speech of the 17th of December that his 
great object ‘is that the merits of individuals are to be considered and 
to be decisive, irrespective and independent of race and colour.’ A 
noble ambition no doubt. It would be nobler if his Lordship could 
also assure his 300,000,000 wards in India that the demerits of 
individuals will also be considered irrespective and independent of 
race and colour. Let Lord Morley bring one European offender 
within the range of his powerful weapon—the Regulation III. of 1818— 
and it would at once convince all India of impartial justice under the 
present régime. Even the strongest apologist of the Anglo-Indian 
must admit the existence of European offenders in India. Some of 
Lord Morley’s Councillors in Downing Street will be able to assure 
his Lordship how they, as British Residents in Native States, had no 
other alternative left but to expel European offenders without trial. 


S. M. Mirra. 
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